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The importance of thepolitical and cultural history 
of the time of the Paramara ruler Bhoja can hardly be over- 
emphasised. An attempt has been made in the following pages 
to present a comprehensive account of the period associated 
with other illustrious rulers of ancient India. 

This study has been divided into threé sections:- 
(1) The Political 
fii) The Administrative and , 
(111) The Cultural history. 

The first part comprises of four chapters namely, the 
Ancestors of Bhoja, The controversy about hts succession, 
the life sketch of Bhoja and his political achievements. 

T have consulted a7] the original epigraphical and literary 
sources bearing on the history of tle period, A list of 
these is given in the bibliography. 

The second part deals with the administrative sysetam 
of Bhoja. To. give a clear picture of this aspect emphasis 
has been given in the contemporary epigraphic and literary 
sources, including the works composed by Bhoja himself, 

For a correct appraisal of the administration of BhoJa 
a comparative study of the administrative machinery adopted 
by some contemporary dynasties such as, the Kalachuri, the 
Chandella,the Chahaman2and the Rastrakita has been made. 

The third part deals with the cultural history of the 
time. It includes the social, religious and economic conditions 
and also the developments in the field of Architecture and 
art during the period. Here again the literary contributions 
of Bhoja have been thoroughly utilized. 


if) 
Epigraphic and literary sources have primarily been 
relied upon and a an effort has been made to show how far 
the literary evidence is confirmed by the evidence obtained 
through the inseriptions,coins and architectural and seulotur 
remaing of the period. 

This is the first attempt to present a comprehensive 
picture of the cultural history of the times of Bhoja. . 

I express my sincere gratitude to Professor K.D.Bajpal 
whose continuous guidance has enabled me to complete the 
work, I find myself short of words to express my 
indebtedness to my revered father Sri Raghuraj Singh, 
who althrough inspired me to work round the elrek. 

Thanks 488 are also due to my elder brothers Sarvasri 
Jagangath Singh,Balbhadra Singh and Swayambar Singh and 
younger brother Sri Ran Bahadur Singh and my nephew Sri 
Bajrang Singh. My friends,Sri Krishna Kumar Trivedi, 
Mr.R.K.Paul and Brijendra Nath Bajpal extended commendable 
help in preparing the Index and contents. 

In conclusion, I would like to offer sy hearty 
thanks to the Educational Academy,Dehradun for undertaking 
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INTRODUCTION 


The present work embraces all the aspects of political 
and cultural history of the time of Bhoja, the Paramg/ruler 
of the first half of the eleventh century 4.D.. As regards 
the political history of his period, several valuatle works 
have already been published by eminent scholars. Mention my 
be made of Dr. D.C.Gamguly, History of the Paramara dynasty; 
Prof. H.C.Ray, History of Northern-India; Prof. C.V.Vatdya, | 
History of Hindu Mediaeval Tndia; Prof, P.T.S.ayyanger, 
Ehojardp,B.N.Reu, Faja-Bhoja and K.M.Munsht, Glory that 
was Gurjaradé'sa, Besides, some account on the subject is also 
aval lable in such works as Stnuggle for Empires; Imperial Kanauj; 
History of Kanauj; The History of Dekkanj; Col. Tod's annals 
of Kajasthana and Elliot's Wistory of India. The works of 
other scholars e.g. the Wistory of the Solankis; the Cholas; 
the Larly History of the Chauhana-dynasty and the History of 
the Chandella-dynasty also throw welcome light on the 
comparative history of the time. 

Several points pertaining to the political history of 
this period still bristle with controversies. I have made 
attempts to solve in the present work. ‘Such disputed points 
as his parentaze, succession of Bhoja; the date of his 
succession; the story of Bhoja's persecutions; his war against 
the Muslims; his death in consequence of the joint attack of 
Bhima; the Chalukya king of Gujarat and the Kalachuri 
King Karna, 

The cultural history of the period, not adequately 
presentec by the previous scholars has been given here in 


detail. The personal contribution of Fhoja to Indian 
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literature and art has been duly emphasised. His works, 

such as the Yuktikalpatarnu; the Samarancana-Sutradhara; 

the Rajamartanda and the Tattvaprakas—a throw sufficient 
light on Iné tan life and thought. apart from Bhoja's 

own writings, several earlier contemporary and later works 
such as De'sinamamala; Yasastilaka-Champu; ‘Sukranitisara; 
Navasahasankacharita; Ragmala ; Pajatarangini ; Vikrawank adeva~ 
charita: Mand’sollasas Prabandhachintarani and Bhojaprabandha 
are also quite vd uable for the purpose. The acm wnts of 
Alberuni, am the Arab traveller of the time furntsh 
interalia, suffictent matertal eoncerning the political as 
well as the cultural history of the period, 

4S regards the social and religious @mnditions, besides 
the works of Fhoja and the epigraphic records of the time 
and later period, Alberuni's grax ‘Indiat is of great help. 

It provides us vith the details about the socie-ty of the 
period viz. the social organisation; caste-system with its 
complete functioning; the system of marriage and education 
system etc., Works like /Sukranittsara and Manssollasa offer 
much useful material itn this regard. 

&4 detailed description of the economic condition of the 
“period 1s found in the Yuktikalpataru of Bhoja. In addition 
to other topics 1t describes in detail the methods of 
constructing the navigating vessels, ships and boats of various 
types, Various kinds of rapmaterials, metals and produces 
with their findspots are described in the same book. The 
other details of the economte condition of this period are 
found in Alberuni's 'Indta’. Besides,the contemporary epigraphic 


records also provide us material on the subject. Some relevant 
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portions of the ‘Sukranit'!Sira have been utilized for the 
purpose. Several modern works like (ndtan shipping, Fhartiya- 
Vyapara Ka-Itihasa (Hindi), The Socto-Uconomic eandition 
of northern Tndia during Lith and Leth centuries and state 
and government in »ncient Tndta, written by KR. .Monkerjee, 
Prof, ¥.L.Pajpat, E.F.Maazumdar and a.f.altekar respectively, 
throv much Light on the subject. with regard to the navigation, 
dmcort and export of varinus goods and raw-metertals with thetr 
producing localities and commret!tal relations of the then 
Tndla with other countries several stories of the 
Kathasaritdsagara have also been suoted, 
among alt the Fajput dynasties which arose out of the 
enllapse of the Pratihdras, the Paramaras for sometime, continue 
go be the most powerful rulers of the northern and central 
Inéia. This dynasty came to importance in the time of 
Vakpati-Munja and reached its zenith during the time of Bhoja. 
Bhoja was not snly the greatest reler of the regen? 
dynasty but he can be counted amonz the few most/monarchs of 
the Age. "igactivities were not limited to the political field 
but embraced almost all the scheres., Culturally his era made a 
remarkable advancement in Indian ‘istory. He gave a new 
Girection to the noetic flow, initiated new enncepts to the 
political thought, laid down different new methods for the 
ennstruction of machines, and the most tmmortant among all of his 
eontributions was his discovery of exnstructing navigating 
vessels, such ag boats and ships ete. The incluston of these 
inventions to the [ndian mechanism would have certainly 


facilitated the naval warfsre and the commerce of the country. 
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PART-I 


CHAPT HT = Jj 
aN CE UTO: S OF EHO J A. 


Ego Phoja figures as the ninth ruler in the list of the Paramara 
kings of Malwa. Qn the basis of the contemporary and other records, 
an attempt will be made here t> fix up the genealogical and 
chronological positton of Ehoja. 

The Udatpur- prasast! is the on?y document which ¢tves an 
apparently complete enumeration of the earlier Paramara rulers 
of Malwa. Fesides, three other imperfect lists are given in the 
Navagnasankacharita, the Nagpur-prasasti and in the land grants 
of Vakpati and Bhoja. We shall first discuss the histnrrical facts 
obtained in the above mentioned records. 

As far the Nagpur-inscription, Keilhorn takes it merely 
as a prasasti or a laudatory account of the Parmara rulers of Malwa. 
Even then we get some historical facts from tt. The first king 
mentioned in this inscription is Vairtsimha, who in the chain 
of regular succession was followed by Styaka, Munjaraja, Sindhuraja 
and Bhojadeva. The description of these five kings, according to 
Keilhorn, is purely conventinnal and for the historian worthless. 

The Retria-plates of Bhojadeva dated VS. 1078(4.D. soar) 
also dn not give a complete list of the ancestors of Phoja. The 


plates begin with the name of Sly akadeva who may be identical with 


Harsha of Vdaipur-praSasti, Siyaka of the Nagpur-pragasti, 


Siyakahamsha x Vadaja of the Navaszhasitkacharite’ and Siyaka of 
the landgrants of Vakpati and Bhoja. sfter Slyakadeva the names of 
his later successors are given viz. Vakpatirajadeva or Vakpati IT, 
alias Nugu Mufja, Sindhurajadeva and Bhoja. «e find only one fact 
from these plates i.e. Siyaka - Sriharsha was Bhoja's grand-father,. 
The Kalvan-Plates of Yasovarman also give notfine more than this. 

In the inscription Yasovarman is mentioned as a feudatory chief of 
Bhojadeva(I), as Prof. R.D -Bener jee identifies this Bhoja with the 
Parmara Bhoja, the ruler of Malwe. 

The first of the Malwa-inscriptions is that of Sri Vakpatirajadeve 
(which the editor Prof. N.J.Kirtane found from the archives of the 
central India Agency) . The second copper-plate inscription was 
found at Ujjain. 

These taken together give the following line of kings: 
1. Krishnarajadeva. 
2. Vairisimha. 
3. Siyakadeva. 
4. Vakpatirajadeva. 
5. Sindhurajadéva. 
6. Bhoja. 
In the list given above, “rishnarajadeva stands as the first 
historical ruler of the Paramara dynasty. 

A comparison of the contents of all the epigraphic reeonrds 
with those of the documents under consideration ylelds the following 
results regarding the ancestors of Bhoja. 

9, Nava8ahasankacharita, Sagga XI, pp. 76~79. 
10. T.A., VI. p. 506 

11. E.I., Vol. XIV p. 159. 

12. EI. Vol. XIV, p.69 List No.10. 


13. Ta., Vol. vi PP. 48— 54. 
13(a) On three Malwa Inscriptions, T.4.3 Vol.VI.pp. 48-54 


ow den 


Udaipur-Prasasti Navasahasankacharita Nagpur Landgrants. 
Prasasti 
em Om CM eM oo om OM eM eM eo ‘Paramira om oe Paramara “Paramara 
{ { { 
Upendra Upehare Vatrieimha Rrighna 
Vatrisimha I Siyaka Vairisimha 
Si aka I t nfo, 
i Munja Sig@huraja” 4 
Vakpati I Vakpati I i Siyaka 
_ L- Bhoja 
Vairisimha II Vaitisimha i 
| Vajrata Udayaditya Vaktbati 
ow or 
Harsha Siyaka, HarshaxVadaja Amo ghavarsha 
~ . or 
Vakpati IT Vaékbati IT Sindhuraja Prithvivallabha 
. ¢ or _. ; or 
Sindhuraja Utpalaraja Navasahasanka Srivallabha 
_ or, (AD.974=75 and 979) 
Bhoja Kumaranarayan 
Udayaditya Sindhuraja 


Bhoja 
(AD, 1021-22) 


LN LNA ACCRA Tete EROS Otis Truss Smetana rilyepaies a seteF #PSP SRS arp=enes SNEED 


* Regarding the name of Sindhuraja Dr. Buhler writes: This name 
does not appear in either of the two published editions. I owe it 

to Mr. J.F.Fleet who possesses a paper impression of the inscription. 
Prof. Ketlhorn has given a new edition of the Parasasti in Indian 
Antiquary Vol, VI. 


~4e 

It appears that the Udaipur-Prasasti alone presents 
an unbroken line of kings from Urendra to Udayaditya. Even the 
Navasahasankachrita, which is more explicit than the inscriptions, 
omits two names after Upendra. It moreover, contains the 
careless statement that " other kings" reigned between Upendra 
and Wakpati I = - The use of the plural naturally leads to the 
suggestion, that they were atleast three in number. This seems 
now impossible, as, according to the Udaipur-Prasasti, the first 
four kings after Partiara followed each other in the direct line 
of descent. | 

In considering the other not less interesting historical 
statements of the Prasasti, it will be advisable to add to them 
the information contained in the Navasahasankachrita, in the 
Jain-Prabandhas and in the other accessible inscriptions. 

The legend regarding the origin of the Paramaras given 
here, is the same as found in the Navasahasankacharita and the 
Nagpur-Prasasti. Bihler opines that a great portion of the 
following remarks is a revised reproduction of part VI of the 
German paper Uber das Navasahasankacharita. When in ancient 
times great Brahaman-Vasistha was living on Me. Abu, Visvamitra 
forcibly aBducted his famous cow. Vasistha, then created out 
of the firepit a hero who slew the enemies and brought the 
animal back. In reward of this deed the sage gave to him the name 
Parmara, the slayer of the foes, and prémised to him that he 
should become a king. The myth, which figures also in the storles 
of the bards, probably arose on Mt. Abii, where Paramara princes 
for a long time held the fort of Achalgarh while their capital 
was at Chandravati. a few miles South - East of the mountain. 


é 4 15 
Some’svarats Prasasti in Tejahapala's Temple at Dilwara 


14. Sargg XI p. 30 15= Kirtikaumudi pp. 4-6 and 14-15. 
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enumerates an older line of Parmars princes vize Dhumaraja, 
Dhanéhuka and Dhruvabhatta, regarding whom nothing fs known. 
The prasastt also gives a series of later kings, 1.6@. Ramadeva, 


Yasodhavala, Dharavaxrsha, Prahalacans, Somasimha and Krishnaraja, 


who belonged to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries AeD, and were 
vassals of the Chaulukyas of Anahilavad. As the Parnéras of Malwa 
apparently believed in the origin of their heroes eponymous from 
the fire-pit at Abu, it seems that they came from the North - 
west and formed a branch of the rulers of Achalagadha. 

Now ve shall discuss the question as to the first 
historical person and the real founder of the Paramara dynasty. 

In the Udeipur-Prasasti, Bpendra is mentioned as the 
first historical king of the dynasty. In support of this statement 
the prasastt says that he gained the high honour of"kinghood"™ or 
‘the honour of exalted kinghood' by his bravery : It may, therefore 
be inferred that the author of the Prasasti considered him to be 
the conqueror of Malwa and the founder of its Paramara dynasty. 
Altho::gh Padmagupta 1s not clear on this point, he undoubtedly 
refers to Upendra as the fint king of the dynasty. He does agree 
with the Udaipur-prasast! in prdsing Upendra for the performance 
of numerous vedic sacrifices, on the occasion of which he is 
saicG to have adorned the earth with golden sacrificial nests : 

While the Udalpur-prasasti and the Navasahasan«acharita 
are unanimous in referring to Upendra as the first historical 


rule: and the founder of the dynasty, the land-grants of the 


- Udainur_prasasti I. I, pe 233, Vo? 
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family raise some difficulty. They often trace the genealogy 
to one Krishnaraja. But the identification of these two princes 
is g-enerally accepted. Dr. F.E.Hall and Sir Chnningham have kien 
identified Upendra with Krishnaraja of the landgrants, According 
to them the two names are synonymous, and, if the new lists is 
complete, there is no room for a Krishnaraja besides, xhexrexts 
an Upendra . Buhler also suggests that the latter was the 
poetical form of the name, and ae or Its prakrit equivalent 
was that used in every day life _ ae But Dikshit and Diskalkar 
contradict the above view and suggest that Krishnaraja may be 
another name of Vakpati (1), = for in the landgrants, Vatrishynha 
II, the fifth ruler, is said to have meditated on Krishna's feet. 
| Buhler does not agree with this identification. According to him 
the phrase "tatapadanudhyata" does not always necessarily imply 
immediate descent si For, though usually it refers to an 
immediate predecessor, there are cases where it is used to a 
remoter king a, For example,some of the Chalukya iun-ezanter 
assert that Durlabha meditated on the feet of Chamunda, though 
Vallabha was Durlabha's immediate predecessor. Therefore, this 
need not cause any difficulty. 

The Harsola plates the earliest records of the 
Paramara dynasty so far discovered, hardly accept the 


identification of Upendra with Krishnaraja. These plates refer 


18, Jour As Soc, Bengal. Vol. XXXI. p. 117. 
18(a) “Ee f. Vol. p e224, 


19, Ll Vol. XI p. 239. 
20— EI Vol. I page 226. 
21. d 

22. IT.A-, VI pp. 184-194. 
23. El. XI, pp, 64-72 
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to Bappairaja as the first name in the Paramara generalogy. 
H.C.Ray identifies ae Bappatraja, with Vakpati I of other ‘ 
sduieta: semieee Oates suggests that Bappal is the regular 
prakrit equivalent of Vakpati, but the syllable, ‘pa' after 

it 4s inexplicable, and seems to be a mistake, perhaps for ‘ka’. 
In this way, Dr. Barnett two has identified Bappatraja with 
Vakpatiraja. But Dikshit and Diskalkar do not agree with this 
identification. In their opinion Vakpatiraja must be identified 
with Krishnaraja, who is placed immediately before Netris ee as 
with the epithet "padanudhyata™ in the grants of Vakpati IT " 
Now if we accept the identification of Vakpati with Krishna and 
take Vakpati identical with Bappairaja as has been suggested by 
Dr. Barnett and Prof. Ray, we come to the conclusion that Bappairaja 
and Krishnaraja were the two names of the same person. Again, 
if we take the statement of the land-grants of the family, as 
correct, where Krishnaraja has been referred to as the first 
ruler of the family, we naturally come to the conclusion that 
Bappairaja - Krishnarajzwas the first man and the real founder 
of the family. But this gains no historicity when we accept the 
statement of Dr. Buhler that the phrase "tatpadanwdby ata" does 
not necessarily indicate that the two kings immediately followed 
each other and it may be used even to a remoter king. In this 
way Bappairaja may be identical with Vakpatiraja put not with 
the first ruler of the family. This testimony is also attested 
by Udaipur-prasasti eA which tells us that Vairisimha composed 


ements eae 
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his own evlogy and stated that from him (Vairishimha) sprang 
illustrious Siyaka a prince (standing) inthe first rank of 
conquerors and from him (Styaka) sprang the illustrious Vakpati. 
Here too, Vakpati stands third in sequence and not the first, 
and he came after Vairishimha I, Dr. Buhler has truly remarked 
that Va*pati was definitely a more substantial figure than his 
two predecessors. Thus, he regards him as the real founder of 
the importance of the family, for in his opinion, Vakpati was 
probably the firs’ Rashtrakita governor of Late’ s-varmandala 
after the mxtx extinction of the local feudatory family in the 
reign of Indra's predecessor Krishna II (C888-912 A-D), In this 
way, the theory of identifying Bappairaja with Vakpati gains 
ground and the t-heory that he was the first ruler and the real 
founder of the family loses its importance. If we can attach 
any importance to the Hargola-plates we may credit Bappairaja 
(Vakpati) with being the real founder of the importance of the 
family and not as the first king or the founder of the dynasty. 
Moreover, there is not even a single evidence other than the 
Harsola plates to confirm this testimony. 

We shall now discuss the views pt forth by some scholars 
with regard to Upendra-Krishna as the real founder and the first 
ruler of dynasty. C.VeVaidya os does not take Upendra as the 
first ruler of the family. According to him, the Udaipur-pragasti 
alone mentions Upendra as the first king, and puts Vairtsimha I, 
Siyaka I and Vakpati I before Vairishimha TI, This is simply the 
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reduplication of names and is intended probably to carry 

back the genealogy to an anterior period. Then again the 
Nagpur-prasa8ti begins with Vairisimha only and omits all the 
four kings. Thirdly,it is not possible to believe that the 
Paramaras could have founded an independent kingdom during the 
reign of NagabhattaIt, the Gurjara - Pratihara king who ruled 
about 800-825 A.D., and who is expressly stated to have reduced 
Malwa to subjaction, Lastly, if we omit these three or four kings 
kimdgx viz, Vairisimha I, Siyaka I and Vakpati I, we shall be 
historically sound. This would make the epithet'Krisna ~ 
Padanudheyata' as applied to Vairlsimha in Vakupati's grants 

not far-fetched. These grants form an official document and 
should, in Vaidya's view, be strictly followed instead of the 
Udaipur. pragasti of a much ‘ater date. Vaidya takes Krishnaraja 
as the first king of the line, who probably distinguished himself 
first as a subordinate chief, and then as an independent 
sovereign in about 910 A.D, oe - Krishnaraja took advantage 

of the then declining power of the Imperial Pratiharas owing 

to the growing might of an ambitious Rashtrakuta King Govinda 
III, C.V,Vaidya thus accepts Krishnaraja as the Ist ruler of 

the family and rejects Upendra, But as has already been seen 
Upendra and Krishna were the names of the same person, Vaicya's 
asgertion thus does not stand and loses its weight. Upendra 
emerges as the first ruler of the family. We may safely conclude 
that Upendra-Krishna was the first historical ruler and the real 


29 (a). Ibid. 


founder of the Parmara family. V.A.Smith and Ray agree with 
this view. Smith accepts that a dynasty was founded by a chief 
names Upendra-Krishnaraja, early in the 9th century when so many 
ruling families attract notice for the first time and it lasted 
for centuries. Upendra appears to have come from Chandravati, 
and Chalagarh, near Mt. Kou, where his clan had settled for 

a long ese Prof. Ray takes Upendra and Krishnaraja as one 
and the same and in his gegealogical table (given al Upendra 


has been mentioned as Upendraraja alias Krishnaraja. 


Upendraraja alias Krishnaraja 
Vai isimha IT 
Slyaka I 
Vakpati t alias Bappairaja 


- 


Vairi simha IT, alias talseV 


Harsha alias Sty ka II (Harsha-Simha) 
(C.948~74 A.D.) = Vadjadevi 


{ 
Vakp ati if alias Utpalaraja 
Mufija (¢ 974-95 A.D 
Amomghavarsha, Prithvi- Vallabha 


and ‘Srivallabha = Mr,Nalavati 


Sindhiuraja, alias Navasahasanka 
(¢.955 = 10}0 A.D.) 


ERECTING Oe ELE EIE SEIT, 


Biesude be I Udayaat tye 
(e = 1010 A,D.-1955 A.D.) (¢.1919-1087 4,2 


The table thus represents Upendra alias Krishnaraja as 
the first historical man of the Paramara family and Bhoja as 
the 9th king of the line. 

& close examination of all the records and literary 
evidences, thus confirms the historicity of Upendra alias Erisna 


as the real founder of the Paramara family and the first ruler of 
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32 
the dynasty. This fact is further supported by the grants 


of Krishnaraja, Vairisimha I and S{yaka I, where the title P.M.P. 
has been assumed by all the three kings before Vakpati I. 4s we 
know this royal epithet was applied only to an independent 
sovereign. Upendra-Krishnaraja can, therefore, be safely regarded 
as one, engoying the independent sovereign status. 

The reigning period of Krishna - Upendra may be ascertained 
approximately by counting backwards from Vakpati II, who died — 
between A.D.994 and 997, after reigning for about 25 years, This 
shows that Vakpati II began his rule sometime between c, 970 
and 974 A.D.. Again, if we prescribe 25 years'reign for each 
ruler before Vakpati, about 150 years are required for six 
generations. The acquisition of Malwa by the Patmaras will have 
to be put shortly after 800 A.D., Besides, the earliest grant 
of Vakpati alias Munja ia is dated in c 974 A.D., if we suppose 
that he began to rule in 970 A.D, the statement is attested to. 
Moreover, Upendra falls sixth in the lineal descent from Siyaka £ 
949 A.D.), we can safely accept the date proposed as the nearest 
approximation, Onthese grounds, Buhler has concluded that 
Upendra conquered Malwa shortly after A.D. 800 . The above facts 
tend us to believe that Upendra's reign began sometime between 
A.D. 800 and 840, 

The description of other kings, viz., Vairisimha,I, 

Siyaka I and Vakpati I seems to be purely conventional. It is 
only the Udaipur-pragasti which mentions all the three names. 
There too we find nothing more except that they followed each other 


32. EL, [.tl,IX and XIX ete. 
33. Hel. Vol, Ip. 224 
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in the direct line of Aiea Padmagupta omits the first two. 
After Upendraraja, he introduces Vakpti (I) with the statement 
"tasmin gate narendresntad anyesu gatesn- ca" i.e. after him and 
after another(king) cae: This Vakpati I has also been identified 
by Dr. Barnett and Ray with Bappairaja of the Hargola —plates. 
Buhler has also regarded this prince as the real founder of the 
importance of the family. Thus the case of Vakpatiraja I stands 
much better and kms he proves to be a more substantial figure than 
his two immediate predecessors as has already been pointed out by 
pudeucants. But Vaidya does not agree with this and calls them 1.¢. 
Vairisimha, Siyaka and Vakpati as imaginary kings. Buhler alse 
support Vaidya's view and suggests that their descriptions in the 
Udaipur. prasasti are x conventional. Vaidya even goes to say that 
the exclusion of these three names from the Parmara genealogical 
table may k make the dynasty historically sounac Moreover, not a 
single historical fact is recorded regarding them either in the 
Udaipur pragasti or in any other document which may lead to the 
authenticity of these kings. Their reigns probably filled the period 
from about 340 to 920 A.D. We,therefore, arrive at the conclusion 
that Vairisimha II was the real successor of Krishnaraja. 

With respect to Vakpati(s successor Vairistmha II, the case 
does not stand much better except that in the Udaipur_prasasti 
he has also been called by the other name i.e. "Vajrata‘ s-vamin", 
This fact may prove to be of importance hereafter. 
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The next king is called Sriharshadeva or Siyaka in the 
Navasahasankacharita simply siyaka in the other epigraphic 
documents and Simhabhatta in iia ok nant aoe abanduahineguat ar: 
einies suggests khak, " the correct name probably was 
Harshasimha (Harakhsimha), both parts of which were used as 
abbreviations instead of giving the whole. The form Siyaka is 
a half prakrit corruption of Simhaka®.," | 

Styaka's son and sucecssor was Vakpati IT, who bore also — 
the secondary names i.e. Utpalaraja, Munja, Amoghavarsha, 
Prithvivallabha, and Sri-Vallabha. The last three occur only in 
his land-grants, while the first 'Utpalaraja} is found in the 
Navasahasankacharita i The titles 'Amoghavarsha’ and 
'Prithvivallabha' were perhaps earned by him from the Rashtrakutas 
whom he or his father had humbled, There is no doubt about the 
identity of Vakpati with Munja as the Negpur-prasasti is the only 
source which describeé Munja instead of Vakpati as the son of 
Siyaka. On the basis of Munja's earliest grant dated 6 974 A.D., 
Scholars have speculated his reign from about C 970 A.D, to 977 A.D 
As no other historical evidenee is available regarding the exact 
period of Vakpati's reign, we are mainly to depend on speculations. 


Future researches may throw some light on this subject. 
' i 


41. ni p.55 Bom. Ed. 

42. El, Vol. I p. 225 

* For in modern Gujarati and other dialects the termination 
Simha becomes in names not only Singh or Saingh, but very commonly 
Si, which is immediately derived from the Prakrit Siha. Thus we 
find 'Padmasi' instead of 'Padmasimha'; 'Narsi' for'Narasimha’' ; 
‘arsi' for 'Arisimhas' Amarsi' for ‘Amarsimha', Even today we 

find the use of Narsi, instead of Narasimhapura as there is a 
village in the district of Bhind (M.P.: named 'Narsi Ka Pura' 
instead of Narsimhapur. 
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Vakpati II was succeeded by his younger bur brother 
Sindhuraja 7, who according to the Navasahasankacharita has 
the birudas, 'Navasahasanka' and ‘Kumarnarayan', The half prakrit 
form of his name, used in the Prabandhas, is 'Sindhula’ or 
‘Sindhala'. The Udalpur-prasasti allots only verse 16 to him 
and Pedenka cf him, the single feat that he conquered a king of 
the Hunas . The Navasahasankacharita mentions the same victory, 
and in addition, others over the prince of the Ko‘salas as vell as 
the inhabitants of vagada and Lata and the Muralas. 

saith, however, places Munja as the 7th ruler and Bhoja 
as the 8th, He does not explicitly mention the reign of 
Sindhuraja between Vakpati and Bhoja. Thus, on one hand he places 
Bhoja immediately after Munja, while on the other he takes a long 
gap of about 24 or 21 years between Munja and Bhoja. It is thus, 
quite natural to infer that during this long gap which fell 
after Munja and before Bhoja, the kingdom of Malwa, could not 
have remained kingless. Somebody must have taken over charge 
of the kingdom. And as we do not find the name of any other 
king except Sindharaja during the gap, the historicity of 
Sindhuraja becomes automatically proved. We may simply take that 
his reign lasted only for a short period, If this is correct, 
Bhoja comes 9th in the list of the Paramara dynasty, After a 
few years’ reign Sindhuraja was succeeded by his son and 


successor Bhoja. 


44. ae I, pp. 227 928, 
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With regard to the grandfather of Bhoja scholars are not 
unanimous. Some think that Siyaka was his grandfather while 
according to others Vakpati or Mahendrapala was the grandfather 
of Bhoja. aoe us = the matter. P 

N.J.Kirtane does not accept Siyaka II as Bhoja's 
grandfather and in support of this, he places some arguments. 
"Vakpatirajadeva may or may not have been the grandfather of Bhoja 
and my reason for doubt is that the grandfather of Bhoja is said 
to be one sicherixapela™ As this statement is not corroborated 
by any satisfactory evidence, I am inclined to think that Vakpati 
was the grandfather of Bhoja, and that the other inscriptions is 
in the order of natural descent from father to son, or of those 
who stood toech other in that relation by the right of adoption, 
The very words used of in the documents "Padanudhyata*® 
“meditating on the feet of", 

ATAT foal reas gous? Faget * 
for the extension of the merits of mother and father (ancestors) 
as well as of ourselves tends to lead to the later belief, which g 
gives strength from Munja's name being omitted from the list of 
kings in both instriptiong® Kirtane thus thinks of Vakpatirajadeva, 
as the grandfather of Bhoja and takes Sindhuraja as Munja's son 
because he meditated on Vakpati's feet. But the observation of 
Kirtane Simply shows that either he has been one sided in judging 
the fact or he overbkooked all the literary and dynastic records. 
hiigsees os aed Almost all the records Literary es and eigianie 
speak of Sindhuraja as the younger brother of Vakpati except the 
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Bhojaprabandha which tells that Sindhuraja was Vakpati's elder 
brother, but it also accepts that they both were brothers. 
Besides, all the records are unanimous in testifying to Siyaka 
II as Vakpati's father. If it is true, Kirtane' s theory falls 
to the ground, Siyaka II can be said to be the grandfather of 
Bhoja. 

The Paramaras appear first to have reigned in Avanti 
or Ujjain and thereafter removed their capital to Dhara $2, 
which was not founded by them. It was alreacy eee and 
is mentioned in an inscription of the 7th C.a.D, . They made 
Dhara their capital probably because they had constantly to fight 
with their adversaries and neighbours the Solankis of Anahilavada, 
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CHAPTER II as 
CONTROVERSY ABOUT THE SUCCESSION OF BHOJA 


We shall deal here with the question as to who was the 
immediate predecessor of Bhoja. Various views have been put forth, 
but scholars are not unanimous on the point. A close examination 
of various views brings forth two main theories, According to the 
first Vakpati - Munja was the immediate predecessor of Bhoja, 
whereas the second theory favours Sindhuraja. 

The view that Munja was Bhoja's immediate predecessor 
is based on a story which with some variations is found in tthe 
Tilakamanjari, Prabandha-chintamani, Ragmala and Bhojaprabandha, 

Dhanapala the author of Tilakamanjari, who is said to 
have been alive in the times of Sriharshat and Bhoja, writes that 
Munja had great love for his nephew and so he appointed him 
'Yuvaraja'. The Ragnala’ differs from this and states that — 
Munja previously was jealous of Bhoja as he already had sons, 

He thought that the presence of Bhoja might deprive his sons 

of the royal opportunity. Guided by this prejudiced motive 

he ordered his wtinues to cause the death of Bhoja, but later — 
on, when the mystery of Bhoja's persecution was disclosed, Munja 
recalled Bhoja and appointed him Yuvaraja. The same fact has also 
been corroborated by anaes But Ballala ‘supplies us with 
an altogether new information and states that Sindhuraja was 


an elder brother of Munja. He further adds that at the time of 


le Tilakamatiari V. 43, EL. Vol. VIII p 
2. Rasmala part I p. eduted by Kiniock Forbes, Hindi 
acai by Gopal Narain Bahura M.A.Mangal Prakashan 
aipur 


3. Brabandhachintamasnt , pe 22. 
4. hoJjaprabandha pp 13-14 
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Sindhuraja's death Bhoja was only five years’ old and was 
incapable of shoulder the responsibilities of the Government. 
Sindhuraja, therefore, kept Bhoja under the Supervison of Munja 
and gave him all the insignia of royalty. Thus Ballala too 
accepts Munja as Bhoja's immediate predecessor. The historicity 
of Bhojaprabandha, regarding Sindhuraja as an elder brother, 

is much doubted. As this fact has not been corroborated by any 
other record, it can not be accepted that Sindhuraja was an 

elder brother of Munja, There is nothing surprising in it, 

if Bhojaprabandha, being as late in composition as of the 17th 
century may have mistakingly referred the name of Sindhuraja 
first in place of Mufija. If this is true, we reach to the point 
that sindhuraja succeeded Munja in thehatural course of succession, 
and thus the theory of Sindhuraja as an immediate pretlecessor 

of Bhoja is approved, Again, if we accept the account of parrera 
that at the time of Munja's death Bhoja was only five years old 

we naturally come to the point that Mufija being such a great monarch 
would not have liked to play with the fate of his subjects, 

keeping & chap of 5 years on the throne. Moreover, in the presence 
of his younger brother, Munja would not have committed a blunder | 
of imposing Yuvarajaship to a minor, who could not reach his 18th. 
year, the om minimum age limit prescribed by the Hindu law - 
givers for an Indian king. For the sake of arguments only, we 

may accept that Bhoja was a nominated Yuvaraja but as such he was 
a minor at the tim of Mufhja's death, he must have to wait for 
sometine to become a king and during this gap Sindhuraja 


definitely reigned, It would, therefore, be right to conclude 
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5. Bhojaprabandha pp. 19-20. 


that Sindhuraja was the immediate predecessor of Bhoja. 

We now come to the second phase of the controversy, 
according to which Munja was succeeded by his younger brother 
naned Sindhuraja. This fact is also attested to at by the two 
two sentences of Navacahavantacianives’ which are as follows; 

" Vakpati placed the earth in Sindhuraja's hands when 
he started for Ambika's town". Wanye has identified the term 
Ambika's town with the town of Pashtrakutas and thus concluded 
that when Munja launched his expedition over the Rashtrakutas, he 
left the Suaxkxyxinm charge of the Government in the hands of 
@indhuraja and when the former died in the battle the latter 
became king. Vaidya's identification does not appear to be 
correct, for, it was probably the waz against the chaulukyas 
of Anahilvada and not against the Reshtrakutas, where Munja 
lost his life. Whatever might be the fact, it becomes atleast 
certain that Sindhuraja had succeeded Munja. The same book 
contains another sentence in support of the above fact which goes 
to say “ When his majesty Vakpati was about to ascent to Heaven , 
he put a seal on my lip, Sindhuraja, the younger brother of that 
brother of poets now breaks it, This sentence also throws 
light on the continuation of Sindhuraja's reign after Munja as 
the poet makes us acquainted with the fact that he had been the 
chief-court-poet of Munja and on his death, Sindhuraja, the 
brother and successor of Munja had again conferred the same post 


ko on him. In this way we come to know that Munja was succeeded 
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by Sindhuraja. It would, therefore, not be wrong to conclude 
that Bhoja ascended the throne after Sindhuraja. The 
information supplied by Padmagupta is more authentic and reliable 
than other sources because he was not only a contemporary of both 
Muhja and Sindhuraja, but was also closely connected with their 
courts. Besides, the epigraphic records also agree with his 
statement that Munja was succeeded by Sindhuraja, who again in 
natural succession was succeeded by his son Bhoja. « | 
D.C. Ganguly : on the basis of the inscriptions of the dynasty, 
states that Bhoja, the son and successor of Sindhuraja, ascended 
the throne of Dhara, the then capital of Malwa after Sindhuraja. 
Prof, ieekbaes accepts the testimony of Ganguly and asserts 
that though the relations between Munja and his younger brother 
Sindhuraja were not cordial owing to Sindhuraja's unruly behaviour, 
Mufija had placed the kindgom incharge of Sindhuraja, when the 
former started for war aga inst Tailapa IZ, and when Munja died 
in the battle, Sindhuraja became king. B.N,Reu gives the same 
plea regarding the succession of Sindhuraja. 

Let us see whether Bhoja was a nominated successor of 
Munja or not. Dr. Ganguly does not take Bhoja as a nominated 
successor and states that it he succeeded Sindhuraéja in the 
natural course of succession . Vaidya and Kirtane 2 
hold the same view and take the story of Bhoja being named 
a successor as incredible. According to them Bhoja succeeded 
in the natural course when Sindhurdja died in a battle against 
the king of Anahilavada in about A.D. 1010, cintene simply 
accspts Bhoja as an intended successor but not the nominated one 


and presumes that owing to his minority, Bhoja could not be 
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“Mufija's immediate successor. Here too the historicity of 
Sindhuraja as an immediate predecessor of Bhoja is affirmed. 

But equally untrue is the surmise that Munja had appointed 
Sindhuraja as his successor, lyong in the death-bed as Buhler 
Siacieea As has already been seen that Munja died in a war 
against Tallapa II, we can not take the statement of Buhler as 
correct, It appears that Munja had only given the charge of 
Government into the hands of Sindnuraja but on former's death, 

the latter became king. From Padmagupta also we learn that Munja 
simply handed over the charge of Government into the hands of 
erasnureds and had not appointed him his gue te one The Udaipur - 
Prasasti reveals the same fact, K.M.Munshi opines that 

on the death of Munja in A.D. 297, Sindhuraja, also known as 
Kumaranarayana and Wapewtaeehee » came to the throne of Dhara. 

In the presence of so many strong evidences, it will be unreasonable 
to think of Bhoja as an immediate successor of Munja. We may, 
therefore, conclude that it was sindhuraja and not Vakpati -Munja 
who was the immediate um predecessor of Bhoja. . 

The question now arises as to why Munja should have 
placed his brother Sindhuraja in charge of Government and 
deprived his sons of it, giving them only small principalities 
like Abu. 

Several reasons may have caused this ineldent, Firstly, 
as the contemporary records, like Navasahasankacharita make 
no mention of any son to Mittja, it seems probably that either 
Muhja had no sons or his sons were minor and not in a position 


to shoulder the responsibilities of the State, Secondly, Munja 
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had given the charge of Government to his brother only for the 
war period but his sudden death in the war had hy ais the 
way of Sindhuraja to become a declared king. K.M. Munshi thinks 
it possible and observes that when Munja (provided always that the 
identification of Munja with Vakpati Paramara, the founder of 
the Abd line, 1s accepted) left for Karnataka on his last 
compaign, he might have left his brother Sindhuraja in charge 

of Dhara. Later, upon Mufija's death in Manyakheta, Sindhuraja 
might have taken possession of the throne, allowing the 
principalities already given to the sons of Munja to be retained 
by them. Had Munja been confirmed of his death in the war 
against Tailapa II, he would have certainly placed his sons, 
instead of his brother Sindhuraja on the throne. 

A certain group of ae proposes the name of DuSala 
as the sons of Sindhurdja. According to them Vakpati-Munja had 
appointed Dusala, son of Sindhuraja to govern Bhillamala or 
‘Srimala, (modern Bhinmala, in Jodhpur) and whose jurisdiction 
extended upto Balmer in the re Bhandarkar : reads this name 
as USa (tpg) la and even suggested that he was the successor 
of SindhurajJa. But as there is no recorded proof in support 
of this,we can not take it as true and it may not be probable 
that Sindhuraja had any other son than Bhoja. This Sindhuraja may 
be identical with Sindhuraja of the Kirddu-inseription the 
first ruler of the Paramara house of Abu and thus he may be the 
younger brother of Utpalaraja. This makes it probable that the 
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territories including Arbuda-mandala and Marumandala were 


of course under the dominance of Sindhuraja. Utpalaraja was 
assigned the rule of Arbudamandala. The governance of 
Marumsndala, then naturally went into the hands of Dusala. 

Now we come to the next question as to why Muhja should 
have preferred to appoint Bhoja as Yuvaraja while he himself 
had sons, But as hes already been discussed Mufja had only 
one son names Chandan, who remained contented with the 
governorship of Jabalipura, though in the early days of Munja's 


reign the relations inm between these cousins were not cordial. 


Lt 


CHAPTER IT 


LIFE SKETCH __OF BHOJ A 


Inspite of a detailed description of Bhoja the Udatpur-— 


prasasti 1s silent regarding his early life. Other epigraphic records 
also do not throw any light on the point. For this we are to depend 
solely on Literary sources, which hardly contain any reliable material. 
D OF BIRTH 

In the absence of any positive proof, it is very difficult to 
agcertain whth certainty the exact date of Bhoja's birth, NJ. Kirtane 
presumes that at the time of Munja's death Bhoja was a minor of eight 
years wade If we accept this view as correct and suppose Munja's 
death in A.D. 994 ( as is generally believed ) and deduct 8 years from 
this, we find A.D.986 as the date of birth of Bhoja. But this date 
becomes controversial when we take the account of Bhojaprabandha where 
it is stated that at the time of Munja's death Bhoja was only five years 
of age Z and aga in accept A.D. 994 as Munjaks death and deduct 5 years 
from this, we find A.D, 989 as Bhoja's » date of birth, At the same 
time if we accept the account of Frabanghachintamant that Bhoja would 
rule for 55 years 7 months and 3 a and take a 1055 as the year 
of Bhoja's death, for we find a grant of rere » the successor of 
Bhoja dated in the same year, we reach to the conclusion that Bho§a 
sat on the throne about A.D.,1000, Again, if we suppose that his 
coronation took place in his 18th year, according to the provision of 
Hindu-Law in such cases, we find A.D.982 as the date of birth of Bhoja 
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by deducting 18 years from 1000 A.D.. Thus three different 
dates are found for the date of Bhojats birth i.e. 982, 986 and 
989 A.D... We may simply presume here that Bhoja may have been 
born sometime between A.D.982 and 989, 
PARENTAGE t= It is well known a fact that the name of Bhoja‘'s 
father was Sindhuraja. Regarding his monther's name K.M.Munshi : 
says that 'Ratnavati' was her name. But we do not find this name 
in any record, The Navasahasankachawita only mentions that 
Sindhuraja married a Naga-princess named Sasiprabha, by defeating 
Vajrankusa, who resided in Ratnavati, fifty jarynstis from 
Narmada Buhler identifies this Naga princess with the 
Naga-Kshatriya princess whose fo-rmer existence was in central 
India and aadeweane It need not cause surprise, if K.M.Munshi, 
has called Sasiprabha as Ratnavati, after the name of her 
residence, as it so often happens. If it 1s true, we may frankly 
say that 'Sasiprabha' was the name of Bhoja's real mother who 
was also known by another name as Ratnavati*, But in the 
Bhojprabandha, ‘Savitri is given as the name of Bhoja's real 
eteee So far as records are silent, it is very difficult to 
say with certainty who was the real monther of Bhoja,. 
EARLY LIFE : Education 

The versatility of Bhoja is in itself a sufficient proof 
to show that Bhoja was well educated from the very beginning of 
his life. Prof. Ayyanger = writes that like kshatriya princess 
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also refers to Sasiprabha as the wife of Sindhula, But she had not 

given the birth to the illustrious Bhoja as her marriage was 

solemnised only after the occassion of Sindhuraja, the tine by 

which Bhoja was already born. Q ‘ é 
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throughout the ages, Bhoja underwent an extensive course of 
studies. He mastered all the available sanskrit books on 
King's craft, became skilful in the use of thirty-six weapons 
used in those days in warfare,, and mastered the sixty four 
arts which had then grown to perfection in India. Above all, 
he became an accomplished poet and scholar who could hold 

his own in learned debates against the greatest scholars of his 
time, 

The statement of Ayyanger is also supported by the 
Manas6llasa, a contemporary work, It records that the princes 
should be instructed in the vedas as well as military Science. 
When the princes have completed their training and have 
become skilled in mounting horses and elephants and in 
managing chariots, the king shall test them one after another, 
The test applies to their skill in various branches, of 
literature (the Vedas, logic, the Dharmatsastra, belles letters 
and grammar), in the fine arts, in wielding the bow and other 
weapons, and in exhibiting their strength, as well as 
steadiness of body and dina The high standards of princes‘ 
training are illustrated at their best by the instances of the 
scholar kings of this period. Such are the mysterious 
Apararka (otherwise called Aparaditya) somets-Vara III of the 
western chalukya dynasty of Kalyana, Ballalasena of the ‘Séna 
dynasty of Bengal and, above all, the illustraious Bhoja of 
the Paramara axx dynasty of Malwa. ci 


From Ballala we too learn that Bhoja was schooled 
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in his early age. It is stated in the Bhojaprabandha that 
Bhoja was not only schooled by his eparecanay aver also 
kept under the guidance of learned scholars. If, however, 
story of Bhoja's persecution is correct, we come to know that 
Bhoja could not get higher education as he was sent for 
persecution while he was a school boy — immediately after 
his return, he was appointed as Yuvaraja . But it does not 
mean that he discontinued his further studies, as is testified 
to by his broad mindedness towards all branches of knowledge. 
THE STORY O BHOJA'S PERSECUTION 

An interesting story is found in the Prabandhas of 
later periods regarding the story of Bhoja's persecution by his 
uncle, Muija. This story found its way first in the narrative 
of Merutunga, who flourished in the 13th century Nae 
It is stated in the Prabandhachintamani that once an astrologer 
came to the Court of Muija, who on seeing the Horoscopoe of 
Bhoja prophesied that Bhoja wou]d be destined to rule for 
55 years, 7 months and 3 days all over India, north and round 
the Yicawes It was a very shocking news for Munja as he 
had cherished the desire to make his own son the successor 
to the Gecua: . In order to prevent the succession of his 
nephew Bhoja, Munja ordered his retinue led by Vatsaraja to 
catise the death of Bhoja in the temple of Mahamaya situated in 
the forest of Bhuvanesvari—” Vatsaraja has been identified 
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with a very powerful king of Wanga . The ruffians, however, 


were smitten with pity on beholding the beauty of Bhoja's 
person and hearing the sweetness of his cultured voice, 
They agreed to take to the king a communication from Bhoja. 
Thereupon, the young prince-poet wrote on the leaf of a fig 
tree with his own blood a verse to the following effect and sent 
it to his uncle Munja: 
* Mandhata, lord of earth, the ornament of 
the foremost age of alli, is gone; 
Where's he who bridged the sea, the foe 
of Ravana possesser of ten-heads. 
Yudhisthira and more, many more, 
0 King, have reigned for long before thy time; — 
Along with none of them did go the 
earth, with thee alone it will pass away * 20 
Concealing Bhoja in a subterranean chamber VatSaraja 
accompanied by his younger brother went to the Court of Munja, 
and put before him the letter and an artificial eae of Bhoja. 
1 
Munja shed bitter tears when he read it and 
22 
decided to enter the pyre . But when Munja knew “ne pavatery he 
ordered Bhoja to be brought back to him scesserity” a He then 
restored him to his rightful place in the royal sack aa 
25 
gave a village to each of his sons . The legend goes on to say & 
that Munja, for the purpose of expliating his sinful attempt 
at murder, performed a pilgrimage to Dharmaranya lying on the 
east of the passer bene of Kacch and founded there a town 


called Munjapuram. 
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The above avery is also found, eo alterations 
in the Bhojaprabandha of paltal in Rasmala and in the 
Tilakamanjari of Dhanapala- These lines of the verse are also 
found in an anriter work 'the Sarangadharapaddhati', written 
in A.D. 1363 . There they appear as an anonymous extract. 

In the Ain-I-akbari a quite different legend is 
found, Here the legend runs: 

" The birth of Bhoja troubled his relatives. They 
became jealous of Bhoja and so they left Bhoja in the Jungle 
where he was brought up by the travellers". 

Later on Barruj (whom Rev identifies with same 
Baruruchit, Raja-Bhoja, p.128) an ordinary officer, prepared the 
horoscope of Bhoja and prophesied - that Bhoja's reign would 
last for ninety years. After this, he left the horoscope in the 
common place of the king. Seeing the horoscope the king lost 
his temper and ordered the ministers to re-examine that, who 
intimated the king the errors of the horoscope. After this 
the king went in person and brought back Bhoja to his kingdom. 

The same author mentions : 

w It is said that in the 8th year of his age innocent 
Munja was oréered to be blinded by some persons. But the 
ruffians conversted his name and face and set him free. While 
Munja was going astray he gave the ruffians a letter to hand 
over it to Bhoja at his demand. When the king read the letter, 
he lamented on his deed. At this, the ministers requested the 
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king to set Munja free. The king appreciated Munja and 
appointed him his real successor, whose capital pane i 

went into the hands of Jayachanda, the Tamara King. 

The historicity of Ain-I-akbari is much doubted. It simply 
represents ah erroneous form of the legend given in the 
Prabandhachintamani. Moreover, after Bhoja, 14 kings ruled 
for about 250 years. We know tehat it was at about the time 
of Jayasimha IV, the successor of Bhoja II, when Malwa slipped 
in the hands of Muslim rulers. It appears that Abul -Fazl has 
written the name 'Jayachand' for 'Jayasimha IT', If this is 
true, it becomes clear that it was Munja who blinded Bhoja 

and not Bhoja who blinded Munja. Moreover, Abud-Fazh, has 
committed blunder by accepting Bhoja I and II end their 
successors Jayasimha I and II as one. In this way, no reliance 
can be put in the story given in the Ain-I-Akbari. 

We shall now eonsider the historicity of the story 
referred to in the above meneronss Prabandhas, Ayyanger 
takes the story as imaginary one . According to him, as the 
story of Bjoja's persecution found its way into books after 
the death of Bhoja, it can not be taken true, for it is passa 
not based on historical bndvuseVWatdve akahes that neither 
Vakpati alias Munja sppordted Bhoja as his successor, nor he 
wanted to kill him. Buhler and Zachariac disagree with 
the story mentioned above. According to them, as the story of 
the wicked uncle Vakpati Munja's alleged attempt to get his 


nephew assassinated, is not found in the Navagbhasankacharita 
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or any other contemporary works, it hardly bears any 
historical fact and therefore, it can be challenged at the 
very outset and no re’iance may be placed on it. N.J.Kirtane 
opines that the story gives only one fact and that {it shows 
the existence of bad-blood between the uncle and the nephew 
but he further adds that the natural aversion of the high 
spirited and f& gifted youth towards a regent who tried to 
delay his desires is not suffictent to explain, 

It would be, therefore, not unreascnable to assume 
that the story that Munja wished to kill Bhoja in his boyhood 
as it was foretold that the latter would eclipse him, is also 
another unhistorical myth end has to be treated merely as the 
creation of poet's imagination. 

Justification of the story. 

So far as the story regarding the persecution of Bhoja 
ty his urcle Munja is not referred to in the contemporary 
literature and epigraphic records, no re’iance can be rlaced 
on it. Padmagupta, the court-post of Munja and Sindhuraja, 
writes that Mune had placed the garth in Sindhursaja's hands 
when he started for ambika's me an It shows that munja 
gave the charge of government to his younger brother Sindhuraja 
when he set out for last fatal expedition a-ainst Tallapa IT, 
where he died. The story is further refuted when we take 
the sta‘ement of Dhanapala, who is said to have been alive dur 
Bhoja's time. Dhanpala writes, that Munja had a great love. te 
his nephew and therefore, he appointed Bhoja his successor 
36. ePe51 
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It is clear fron this that Muija and his nephew Bhoja were 
fair. It would be, therefore, unreasonable to rely on the 
legends of much later date against the contemporary authentic 
evidences, 

DATE OF ACCESSION : 

In the absence of documentary proofs, it is difficult 
to fix up with certainty the date of Bhoja's accession to the 
throne. Inspite of the approximate date settled from the 
reference contained in the contemporary records, there is not 
even a single evidence to show the exact date of accession, 

In the light of the epigraphic records, the Prabandhas and the 
views of the scholars, we shall endeavour to fix up the exact 
date of Bhoja's accession, 

The earliest known inscription of the reign of Bhoja 
is the copper-plates of ad of V.S.1076 or A.D,1020 
and the second in point of time 1s the Ujjain Conper-plate 
grant of Sunday, 24th Dec; A.D.1021 or V.8,1078 From these, 
we may atleast conclude that Bhoja must have ascended the throne 
before the issue of these grants. 

Mr, Stirling . points that according to the Orissa 
annals Bhoja ruled from BC, 184 to B.C,57 i But Kielhorn 
refutes it and says that king Bhoja is antedated in by about 
twelve centuries, as is clear from stirling's account who 
writes that Bhoja is also said to have repulsed a yavzna 
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invasion from Sindh. Kielhorn, therefore, takes A.D.1021-22 
and 1042-43, as the real dates of Bhoja, for the presumes that 
Bhoja may have easily come in hostile contact with Mahmud of 
Ghazni, who in A.D. 1022 and 1023 penetrated as far as the 
territories of Kalifjara in Bundelkhand and in A.D. 1024 
invaded Gujrat. According to him, as the Udaipur. presasti 
claims that Bhojadeva conquered the Turuskas, i.e. the Musalmans 
there is no other foreign power with which he can have come 
in collision, But Kielhorn's account can not be taken as true 
for the real dates of Bhojas' accession to the throne. They 
simply show that Bhoja may have come into conflict with Malmud 
of Ghazni, Moreover, the presence of Bhoja's own plates 
dated one or two years back than the earliest dates of Kielhorn, 
clearly shows that Bhoja must have ascended the throne before 
the dates presctibed by Kielhorn. 

Jain Subhashit itn his Bhojaprabandha mentions that 
after Vakpati-Muija, Bhoja ascended the throne in V.S. 1078 
( A.D, 1021). But the account does not appear to be true, 
for we know that Bhoja had undertaken an expedition into the 
Konkana about three years before this date either in samvat 
1075 or in one of the years preceding an Moreover, we know 
that Munja died sometime between 4.D.994-997 in a war against 
Tailpa II, It has already been discussed that after Munja 
Sindhuraja ascended the throne who died in a war against 
Chamundaraja of Gujarata which is supported by a Jain work 


of Jayasimhadeva-Suri, C.V.Vaidya opines that the date of this 
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war can not be much later than A.D. 1010. Thus he concludes 
that the date of Bhoja's accession to the throne can not 
exceed A.D.1010, 

V.A. Smith asserts that Munja's nephew, the famous 
Bhoja, ascended the throne of Dhara in those days the capital 
of Malwa about 1018 A.D., and reigned gloriously for more than 
40 peaeaee This shows the closing date of Bhoja's reign 
A.L.1058, But in the presence of Mandhata plates of V.S.1112 
or A.D. 1055, of oe ae the successor of Bhoja, we can not 
accept that Bhoja's reign might have exceeded A.D. 1055, In 
this way the assertion of V.A. Smith is in itself rejected, 

Dr. Ganguly, on the authority of Merutunga, asoneee 
A.D. 1000 as the date of Bhoja's accession to the throne . 
According to Merutunga Bhoja's reign lasted for 55 years, 7 
months and 3 aie At the same time we get the Mandhata 
plates of Jayasimha dated A.D. ieee Ifwe deduct 55 years 
from A.D. 1055, we naturally find A.D. 1000 as the date of 
Bhoja's accession to the throne. Thus Bhoja must have ascended 
the throne about A.D, 1000, But K.M.Munshi does not agree with 
Ganguly's view and remarks that as dates are the weakest points 
in Merutunga's narratives, we can not acept them for the 
correct information of Bhoja's accession to the throne. 
Ganguly's statement does not stand, when we accept the account 
of Nagari-Pracharini-?P atrika- where it is presumed that 
SindhurajJa died in a war against the Solanki king Chamundaraja 
of Gujarata sometime closely before A.D. 1009 ao The acevunt 
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of this Patrika is based on the Kumarapalacharita of 
Jayasimhadeva Suri who flourished in the 14th. Centry A.D, 
R.B. Gaurishankar Oia on the authority of Vadnagar-PraSasti 
of Kumarapala dated V.S. 1208 or 1151 Pee assigns 1010 
A.D. as the date of Sindhuraja's death, which he thinks took 
place in a fight with Chamundaraja Solanki of Patan. Ojha, 
thus concludes that Bhoja must have ascended the throne in 
1010 A.D. or some later, Moreover, if we take up A.D. 997 
as the maximum limit of Wakpati's reign and accept Ganguly's 
date A.D. 1000 for the accession of Bhoja, we find the period 
of about 3 years for the reign of Sindhuraja, But this period 
is too short for the reign of Sindhuraja, who could defeat 
such a mighty kind like Huna, and other princes of the Kosalas, 
Vagada and Muralas. He also won the title of * Navasahasanka! 
by Padmagupta, the Patron poet of his own. All this shows 
that the period of more than 3 or 4 years would have been 
required to win such great battles for himself, It is, 
therefore, not unlike by to say that the accession of Bhoja 
must have taken place sometime after A.D, 1000, 

N.J.Kirtane presumes A.D. 1004 as the date of 
Bhoja's accession to the throne. He opines that the date of 
Ujjain-plate of Bhoja is V.S. 1078, Chaitra.Suddhi i.e, 
A.D.1022 it is evident that the Rajmriganka was written nearly 
twentyone years after the date of present grant, which, there 
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undisputed authority in the state. Let us now suppose 

that this happened in his 18th. year according to the 
provision of Hindu-Law in such cases. This, if we deduct 

18 years from 1022, we find A.D,1004, for the accession of 
BhojJa, Moreover, we have another evidence, The Jain poet 
Amitagata says, in wf concluding pages of his work called 
Subhasitaratnasandoha, that he composed it in the Samvat 

year 1050 (A.D.994), when Raja-Mulija was reigning. Kirtane 
further suggests that when Mufija died, Bhoja was a minor of 

8 years only. If we now take A.D. 994 as the first of Munja's 
regency and deduct & years from 994, we find A.D. 986 as that 
of Bhoja's birth and again, if we add 18 years to 986, we 

find 1004 A.D. for the accession of Bhoja. In this way, 
remains a period of 9 years in which we must place at least 

a part of Vakpati's reign and the whole of Sindhuraja, But 
the assertion of Kirtane 1s not based on any sound ground, 

It appears that Kirtane has overlooked the Baiswara copper-plates 
of BhojJa dated V.S. 1076 or 4.D. 1020 . Moreover, there is 
not even a single evidence to show that Munja died in 

A.b., 994, Everwhere, the maximum limit of Munja's reign 

is shown A.D. 997, The question now arises as to why Kirtane 
should have taken A.D. 994, Gnd not A.D.997 when A.D, 097° 
1s given as the maximum limit for the reign of Munja. In this 


way, if we take Kirtane's assertion that Bhoja was 8 years 
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old at the time of Muija's death, we naturally find that 
Bhoja had to wait for 10 years to reach his 18th year. Again, 
if we accept A.D. 997 as the date of Munja's death and add 
10 years to it we find A.D, 1007 as the date of Bhoja's accession 
to the throne. 

The date of Kirtane is further rejected when we 
take the account of Ballala-Pandit that at the time of Munja's 
death Bhoja was only 5 years aia Suppose Munja died in 
A.D.997 and Bhoja came to the throne in his 18th year, we find 
that Bhoja had to wait for about 13 years after Munja's death. 
Here if we add 13 years to 297, we get A.D.1010 for the date 
of Bhoja's accession to the throne. But we can not rely 
solely the information of Ballala-Pandit mainly for two 
reasons. Firstly, Bhojaprabandha being a legendary collection 
hardly contains any grain of Historical fact, and secondly, 
it is a composition of as late as of the 17th century. 

Prof. Lassen e places Bhoja's accession in A.D.1005. 
But Dr, Buhler eontradicts it, According to him as Padmagupta has 
not mentioned the name of Bhoja in his work which, supposes 
Buhler, was composed in A.D.1005, it is a sure sign that 
Bhoja was not grown up at that time = Had he been, Padmagupta , 
the patron poet of his father, would have left it his duty to 
put up in a compliment for the heir-apparent, as the court 
poet invariably do in similar cases. Buhler further adds 
that Bhoja's accession probably lay closer to the lower than 
to the remoter of these two limits. In this way, Buhler 
presumes that Bhoja must have assumed the reign of Government 
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in A.D. 1010 or even some what later but before 4.p.201. "« 
The testimoney of Bihler is also supported by Ballala. For, 

if we suppose that Munja died in A4.D.997 and take Bhoja's 

age 5 years at that time, we find that Bhoja was 13 years? 

old when Navasahasankacharita was composed, i.e. in 4.D.1005. 
Again, if we presume that Bhoja came to the throne in his 

18th year it becomes clear that Bhoja had to wait for 13 years 
after the death of Munja or 5 years after the composition of the 
Navasdhasaénkacharita, In this way too, the date are 
comes for the accession of Bhoja to the throne. Ayyanger 

also takes the same date and opines that after the death of 
Sindhuraja in the second decade of the eleventh C.A.D., 

Bhoja ascended the throne, eavehdve accepts the authority 
of Jayasimhadeva-Suri, that Sindhuraja died in a conflict with 
Chamundaraja of Gujarat. Although Vaidya is not certain about 
the exact date of Sindhuraja's death, he is sure about Bhoja's 
accession to the throne, which, according to hig, can not be 
much later than A.D.1010, eacken unobstructedly accepts 
that Bhoja mounted the throne in 4.D., 1010 after the death 

of Sindhuraja, K.M.Munshi also gives A.D,1010 for the 
accéssion of paasa Here he prefers to follow Buhler's 
surmi se, 

C.Mabel Duff writes that Bhoja or Bhojadeva son and 
successor of Sindhuraja ascended the throne of Dhara in 
A.D.1010 . In this way, Duff also accepts the statement of 
Dr. Buhler. . 
62.Palvyalachchi, fd. ByBuhler. Introduction 9. 
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H.C.Ray asserts that as no inscription of the reign 
of Sindhuraja has so far been discovered it is difficult to 
fix up the exact date of Bhoja's reign, He, therefore, agrees 
with Buhler's date and opines that Bhoja must have ascended the 
throne in A.D. 1010 or somewhat ater. 

A close examination of the views explained above 
tends us to belive that Bhoja's accession took place sometime 
about A.D.1010. Moreover, we know that Bhoja mounted the 
throne after Sindhuraja. It is equally true that Sindhuraja 
began his rule after Munja. The maximum date of Munja's reign 
is given A.D.997. It may, therefore, be presumed that 
Sindhuraja sat on the throne either ind.D.997 or somewhat 
later. If we take the minimum age limit for a Hindu. King 
18 years and suppose that Bhoja was 5 years old at the time 
of Munja's death which we suppose in A.D.997, we again get 
A.D. 1010 as the exact date for Bhoja's accession to the 
throne, which is almost fair to conclude, Whatever may be , 
the exact date of Sindhuraja's death, it is atleast clear 
from Vadnagar-Prasasti of Kumarapala that Vallabharaj 
invaded Malwa during the reign of Sindhuraja . But 
Hemachandra veiie us that he died of small-pox before he 
reached Malwa . Hemchandra further says that hearing the sad 
and sudden demise of his son, Chamundaraja, left the kingdom 
in favour of his younger brother Durlabharaja and he retired to 
ke ‘Bukratirtha where he is said to have fasted unto his death. : 
We also know that the reign of Durlabharaja begins from about 
68. DHNI, TI, pp.861 and 865. 

69. I 
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A.D.1009, which was the consequence of the death of his 

nephew Vallathabe- It becomes thus possibae that Vallabha 

dies sometime in A.D.1009 or 1010. It is also clear that 

at the time of Vallabha's death, Sindhuraja was alive. Now, 

if we accept the account of the Prabandhas that Vallabha 
desieged Dhara” which may be possible only after the death 

of Sindhuraja, we find that Sindhuraja died sometime about 
A.D.1009. If this is true, we come to the conclusion that 
Bhoja ascended the throne in A.D.1009 or a little hater instead 
of Buhler's assertion that Bhoja ascended the throne in A,D.1010 
or somewhat later. Vaidya tells us that Sindhuraja died in 
awar against Chamundaraja This was, @ course, was fought 
by Chamunderaja in consequence of his sons! death, This shows 
that the death of Vallabharaja, launching of war against 
Sindhuradja and the abdication of throne by Chamundaraja in 
favour of his younger brother Durlebharaja are co-related with 
each other and the last incidence is the result of the first, 
As we know that Durlabharaja's reign begins meer Sadie 

we find A.D.1009 as the last date for Chamundaraja's reign. 

In this way too, it is clear that Sindhuraja must have died in 
A.D.1009 or sometime before this date, If this is true, we come 
to the point that Bhoja ascended the throne either inA.D.1009 


or nearabout,. +e 
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CHAPTER. ° 
POLITICAL ACHIEVEMENTS OF BHOJA 


The period of Bhoja marks an important feature in 
the pélitical history of the early Mediaeval India. Coloured 
in the fashion of the time, each great king indulged in wars 
with other rival kings, The prime motive of these wars 
was not so much to annex some portions of the territories of 
the Vanquished kings as the conquerers' desire for the 
achievement of glory. 

The kings loved to include in their official documents, 
grandiloquent titles for them indicative of their superiority 
to others, They described in eloquent terms the successes 
achieved by them in battles and also the acts of their charity. 
The Prabandhas or chronicles also contain account of historical 
events. 

The Paramaras, who consolidated their power and 
position under Munja and Sindhuraja, rose to imperial rank 
during the reign of Bhoja. 

At the time of Bhoja's accession his homeland 
comprised Malwa and the bulk of Gujarat. He added to these 
by the conquests of several territories, 

The Paramara inscriptions are unanimous in euvlogising 
Bhoja's great military talents. In the Udaipur Pragasti Bhoja 
is recorded as a king who msembled Prthu. The verse 18 of the 
same Prasasti praises Bhoja for defeating the lod of chedl, 
Indraratha, Togglala (7), Bhima, the king of gurjaras, the 
loxd of Lata, the Karanatas and the Turushkas. In verse 
17, the boundary of Bhoja's empire is sketched in a laudatory 
way as “Bhoja ruled the earth from Kailasa in Himalayas 
to Malayagiri (in Malabar), and from the mountain where the sun 
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account of the extent of his dominions, 

The Arthuna inscription of the Paramara Chamundaraja 
of V.5.1136 describes Bhoja " as sublime as the high peaks 
of the great mountain of Meru ( was born) the {llustraious 
Bhojadeva, who had caused the three worlds to be whitened by 
his fame (won by) causing fear and destroying his enemies 
such as the lords of konkana, Chedi Gugarat, Lata and Karnata 
and who had men rores the hosts of his fierce enemies by 
his great army" 

Dhara-Prasasti of Arjunavarmana does not furnish any 
detailed infomation regatding the extent iad empire 
glories Bhoja with the title of ‘Sarvabhauma. 

Dr. Buhler thinks that the extension of Bhoja's 
dominien as given in the above eulogies, is much hypololic 
according to him " Bhoja's rule never exceeded the limits of 
modern Malwa", In Ganguly's opinion, " the kingdom of Bhoja 
extended upto Chitor, Banawara, Durgapur, Khanadesa, Kankane 
and upper courses of Godavari", Here we concede to the 
assertion of H.C. Ray who writes though there is much 
exaggeration in these sta ements of the vrasasti writers, 
yet epigraphic evidence shows that there is a euperenyeet 
basis for ascribing to Bhoja many of these conquests” 
Unfortunately only fragmentary information isavailable to us 
from which we can reconstruct the career of this great man. 


Let us have attempts to find out the facts from these 


meagre sources, 
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BHOJA' § WAR WITH THE CHALUKYAS. 


Bhoja selected Deccan first for his initial military 
ysceee Hemachandra in his Dvasrya Kavya logically 
explains the reasons for this military adventure of Bhoja. 
According to him the enmity between the Chalukyas of Gujarat 
and the Paramaras of Malwa was an old one. In the very 
beginning of his reign, Chamunda came into conflict with 
Sindhurdéja. The Parama@ra king invaded Anahilvada, but had 
to retreat owing to the brave resistance given by ehenunaes 
This incident revived the enmity between the two houses, 

From Abhayatilaka the critic of Hemachandra we learn 
that Chamunda was of a dissolute nature and so his sister 
Chachiwdevi compelled him to abdicate the throne in favour 
of his elder son, Vallabharaja, Chamunda thereupon started to 
Kasi for the expiation of his sins. While he was on his 
way to Kasi, he was checked, at Malwa by Sindhuraja, who 
deprived him of the insignia of state the royal umbrella 
and other valuables. : This indicates that Chamunda was 
defeated by Sindhuraja. Here Abhayatilaka differs from 
Hemachandra who states that it was Sindhuraja ané@ not Chamunda 
who was defeated, 

Hemchandra tells us that after his return Chamundaraja 
ordered his son, Vallabharaja to uproot " the thorn", i.e. 
the Malwa king. Vallabharaja, in obedience to his father's 


order invaded the Malwa by crossing the ccnfluence of the 
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9. Yadnasar Prasasti of Kumarapala V. G, B.I.Vol.I, p. 296 
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rivers Paraé and Sindhu, But he died of small-pox before 
he reabhed Dhara and consequently his army eieherewrs = 
Merutunga also narrates the same ineidenesy. On the contrary 
some Prabandhas speak of Vallabha's ocevpation over Dhara, 
As there is not even a single anthentic evidence in support 
of this view, it would be unreasonable te accept that Vallabha 
besieged Dhara, Even the Vadnagar-Prasasti of Kumarapala dees 
not throw Bight on this point, It only records "Densly 
dark smoke rising from the empire of the Malwa king, who 
quaked on hearing of his (Vallabharaja's) markh indicated 
the spread of the fire of his a This simply shows that 
Vallabha died before he reached Dharam, Moreover, it also 
acquaints us with the weak position of the Paramaras against 
whom the army of Gujarat could march, In this way, we find 
that Vallabharaja invaded Malwa but could not achieve success 
as there is now even the least evidence in support of this fact, 

It is stated that hearing the sad and sudden demise of 
his son, Chamundaraja entrusted the charge of government to 
his younger son Durlabharaja, and himself retired to 
‘Suktatirtha, near Broach, on the banks of Narmada, where 
he fasted unto death. 

Let us be certain about the Paramara ruler contemporary 
of Chamundaraja end Vallabharaja, Some scholars think that 
it was during Bhoja's reign that Chamunda set out for 
pilgrimage to Kasi and Vallabha invaded Malwa and died. 
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Dr. Ganguly clearly writes, the Malwa eras referred to by all 

these authorities, was evidently Bhoja., But this assertion 

may be rejected for certain reasons. Firstly as the reign 

of Durlabharaja begins from A.D.1009, it is naturaly to assume 

that the pilgrimage of Chamunda and death of Vallabha took 

Place before this date i.e, A.D.1009, Merutunga also 

Teveals the same fact. If this is true, we find A.D.1009 

as the last date of Chamunda's reign after which he is said 

to have abdicated the throne in favour of his younger son, 

Durlabharaja. Moreover, we know that Bhoja did not ascend 

the throne by A.D.1009, In this way, it is obvious that 

it was during Sindhuraja's reign that Chamundaraja set out 

for Kasi and Vallabha died in consequence of which Chamunda 

abdicated the throne in favour of his younger son Durlabharaja 

and xkexs himself left for Sukratirtha where he died, 
Durlabharaja never invaded Malwa. Hemachandra, 

however, narrates an interesting story about Bhoja's encounter 

with Durlabharaja ( A.D.1010-1022), though the cause of 

this fight was not the same as that of Vallabha's invasion, 

of Malwa, It is stated that Mahendraraja, the king of 

Nadduladesa (Nad6l) had arranged a’svayamvara for his sister, 

Durlabhadevi, In this Svayamvara among others, Durlabharaja, 

the king of Gujarat participated and the rulers of avigadesa, 

Kasil, Ujjayni, Kurudesa, Mathurddeéa and HimadeSa, But 

among all, Durlabhadevi selected Durlabharaja, the king of 

Gujarat as her future husband. This aroused jealousy among | 

i 
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the other chiefs, Consequently, they formed a league 

and fell upon Durlabharaja, But the latter emerged 
victorious, The king of Malwa, who, accor tng to Ganguly, 

was a companion of the king of Angade’sa, threw down his 
weapons. Dr. Ganguly thinks that the Raja of Malwa, referred 
to above, was, in all probability, Bhoja. To Ganguly, 

the chronological accuracy in the above story seems to be 

an imaginary one, : The first part of the story appears to 
be cofrect. For we know that Durlabharaja's reign begins 
from A.D, 1010. This shows that Durlabha must have won 

the svayamvara in or after A.D. 1010, By this time Bhoja 
was atove the minimum age limit, prescribed by the Hindu 

Law givers, i.e. 18 years, as he was undisputed master of 

the Paraméra realm, It may thus be well presumed that Bhoja 
was mature enough to partichpate in the Svayamvara. But 

the latter part of the story is not based on reliable ground. 
It is invonvincible that Durlabharaja, whose father was 
easily checked by Sindhuraja alone on his way to Kasi grew 

so powerful as to defeat the confederate forces in which Bhoja 
Was also a party. We think that Durlabharaja, throughout his 
Teign maintained peaceful relations with aiedas Even the 
death of Vallabharaja could not induce him to invade Malwat. 
Instead, the friendship facilitated xsignmdét fox fukxkx XZ yenxs 
Durlabha to plunder Lata in err ea Durlabha reigned for 
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full 12 years and in A.D. 1022 (VS, a) he abdicated the 
throne in favour of his nephew, Buel Merutunga, on 
the other hand, relates a story that Durlabhardja sat on the 
throne in V.S, 1066 (A.D.1009). After 12 years'reign he 
handed over the throne to his nephew and himself umdertook 
@ pilgrimage to Kasi. On his way to Kasi he was stopped by 
Mufija at Malwa. He was compelled to give up all the insignia 
of royalty, chwries and other valuables to oa But as we 
know that Munja dted a decade before Durlabha sat on the 
throne the story seems purely mythical, Besides this story 
shows that after his 12th regnal year, Durlabha left the 
throne in favour of his nephew Bhima, and then he came into 
conflict with Muhja. In this way, if we add 12 years to 
1009, we find that this incident took place in or about 
A.D.1021, which is quite off the mark as Munja' s reigning period, 
A brief summary of all the views put forth makes 
it clear that the relations between the two houses 1.e. 
Paramaras and the Chalukyas of Gujarat were friendly rather 
than enemical at least upto A.D.1021, During this gap of 
period there was no war between the Paramara Bhoja and the 
Chabukya kings. Durlabharaja, allthrough his reign, never 
attempted to break the amity which subsisted between him 
and Bhoja. The river Sabarmati, or Sarasvati, remained an 
unbroken frontier between the Chalukyan domains and the 
kingdom of Bhoja. | 
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BHOJa'S WAR WITH LATA: 


Bhoja's military career begins with a war against 
Lata, the country extended upto Surat, in the Modern 
Gujarat state and in the North its boundaries touched 
the kingdom of the ’Silaharas of Nothern Knkana, From 
Nerstunees we learn that Bhoja previously had no 
intention to invade Lata. Bhoja's first proposed plan 
was to invade his western neighbours, the Chalukyas of 
Gujarat. Damara, a diplomatic agent of king Bhima had 
sagaciously revived the old enmity between Bhoja and the 
Chalukyas of Kalyani. It was for this reason that Bhoja 
turned his arms against Jayasimha, the then Chalukya king 
of Kalyani. But it was not possible for Bhoja to conquer 
his Southern enemy without having his control over Lata. 
It was through this country of Lata, that the Nasik-Bulsar 
passage, the gate-way to tha South could be controlled. 
Bhoja, therefore, may have though it essential to have his 
control over Lata first in order to vanquish the Chalukyas. 

The ruler of Lata, contemporary of Bhoja was 
Kirttiraja, the son of Gogetraja, a feudatory of Western 
Chalukyas. It is recorded that Durlabharaja, the king of 
Western Chalukyas and an ally of Bhoja had alrea@y plundered 
Lata in A.D.1O18. This facilitated Bhoja to conquer Lata, 
But K.M.Munshi does not agree with this statement, In his 
opinion "the reference is to some stray skirmish, for 
Lata remained independent, to be later subdued by Bhoja." 
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. Whatever might be the fact, it is atleast clear from the 
copper-plate grant of his grandson, Trilochanapala that 
Kirttiraja was easily defeated by Bhoja, for it records 
that " the fame of Kirttiraja was taken away for a time 
by his waeeieee Dr. Ganguly states that he was also 
defeated by Mndhuraja. The ‘Surat-grant of Kirttiraja 
dated A.D. 1018 records that he was evidently no match for 
the powerful armies of Bhoja, and being hard pressed by the 
latter, he left the Kingdom and the capital at the mercy of 
sas” The literary and epigraphic evidences such as the 
vavasaischiotenanl the haivdaeotater and the 
Gaataeretae also record Bhoja's victory over Lata, 
But the annexation of Lata by Bhoja did not last long, 
for the copper-plate grant of Trilochanapala aeeores that 
the latter ruled that territory upto A.D. 1051. 
BHOJA'S WAR WITH KONKANA: 

The annexation of Lata to his Kingdom, emboldened 
Bhoja to push his arms further south. This brought him into 
direct conflict with the ‘Silahdra king Arikesari, also 
known as aera The country of Konkana at this time 


extended from the Thana district (Bombay Presidency) to the 
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Malabar coast (of the Madras Presidency) on the South. 
The Bilghiras held sway over the northern part of this 
country. Dr. Buhler says, "during the 9th and 1° centuries of 
our era the 'Silaharas were the feudatories of Rashtrakutas 
of Manyakheta and later of the Chalukyas of Kalyani". 
They held besides the Konkan, considerable parts of the 
Dekhan, between Suttara and dats. Prof. Ayyanger also 
states that ArikeSari alias KeSideva the then ruler of 
northern-Konkana was a feudatory of Chalukya Jayasimha II, 
But Dr. Ganguly differs and asserts that at the time of 
Bhoja's invasion, Kesideva was not the feudatory of the 
western Cha@lukyas, for there is no strong evidence to 
prove this fact. 

The Thana-plates of Arikesari dated A.D. 1017 
tells us that Puri a town near modern Bombay, comprised 
only 1400 slides Dr. Ganguly clearly mentions Bhoja's 
conquest over Konkana. According to hia, " it was kine 
Kesideva who conceded the vassalage of Bhoja and the country 
was annexed to the Pace hcentiane = This victory of 
Bhoja is well recorded in his own records. The Banswara-plates 
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September A.D, 1020, of Bhoja himself record his conquest of Kon 
Konkana. It appears that the conquest of Kankona was a unique 
triumph for Bhoja. On his return to Malwa Bhoja celebrated 
this event with the utmost pemp, for the grant of January 3, 
A.D. 1020, mentions that Bhoja made liberal gifts to the 
Brahamans on this occasion. In the Banswara-plates, after 
two benedictory verses, Bhoja informs, all the royal officers 
coming to Vatapadraka included in the Ghaghradora district 
(Bhéga) of the Sthali province (mandala) arid the Prahamanas, 
and other ihhabitants, that at the anniversary of the 

conquest of Konkana, having bathed and worshipped Siva 
(Bhavanipatiz 1-10) he granted 100 Nivartanas ( in words 

_and figures, 1-16) of land in the above mentioned village 

( viz. Vatapadraka) to the Brahamana Bhaila, son of Vamana 

of the Vasishtha gotra and vaji-Madhyamdina-Sakha, whose 
ancestors had emigrated from Chincha city (Sthana, 1-18 of 
Chhificha Kéetra). 

Let us see as to when Bhoja invaded Konkana and finally 
annexed it to his own Kingdom. The occasions, on which the 
two grants i.e. of Banswara and Bétma were issued are different, 
In the former grant it is given as 'Konkana ~ Vijaya - Paravat’ 
while in the latter the description 1s Konkana - Grahana ~ 
Vijaya - Paravani' mg Dr. Hultzch who edited the Bafiswara 
grant, opines that the term 'Konkana-grahana - Vijaya Paravant' 
means the amniversary of the conquest of Konkana. According 


to him in the words " Konkana-adhisvaranam ‘Sarvam - grihitya' 
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of the Miraj-plates, the root 'grah' is used in the sense 
of taking seusseatone But D.R, Bhandarkar swek disagree 
with this opinion, According to him the term simply means 
‘on the festival day (Parvam)' in consequence of the 
conquest of Konkana, and not the anniversary as is explained 
by D.B, Diskalkar", We also feel that this view is nearer 
the truth, As we know, the Bétma-plates were issued only 
7 months and 2 days after the Banswara-plates, the word 
*Kenkana-grahan - vijaya paravani'; can not be taken to mean 
the celebration of anniversary, It is clear that Bhojadéva 
_ had undertaken an expedition into the country of Konkana, 
either ink.D,. 1019 or a little before. Prof. H.C.Ray agtees 
with this view and on the basis of Bhoja's first three grants 
concludes " the actual conquest of Konkana must have taken 
place either in Jan. 1019 A.D. or even earlier" From the 
Thana-plates of ArikeSari, we learn that the conquest of 
Konkana must have taken place after A.D, 1017 for in that year 
Arikesari himself is styled as the ruler of beckinas But is 
is indisputed that the final annexation of Kenkana was 
completed by September 1020 io. 

It appears that after Bhoja's conquest of Kankana 
the ‘Sila-héras continued to rule over Konkana, probably as 
vassals of the Paramaras,. 

The Miraj-plates of Jayasimha II, the Chalukya 
king dated A.D, 1024 indicate Phoja's short rule over Konkana, 
In these plates is recorded, Jaysimha took into his possession 


the wealth of the lords of the 'seven-Konkanas' encamped at 
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Kolhapur for the purpose of conquering the northern 
scuite. From this some scholars conclude that Jayasimha 
wrested Konkana from Bhoja sometime before 4.D.1024. 
Mr. Disk&lkar holde this a But according & to 
Dr. R.G,Bhandarkar, "the passage simply refers to the ruler 
of Suvchienkannes In Fleet's opinion it shows ' the lords 
of the Seven-Konkanas', Prof. Ray a«ccepts the assertion of 
Fleet and states, "as ‘adhisvaranam' is in the plural, Fleet 
seems to be aes In the plates the worl ‘lords' is 
used for the rulers of 'Seven-Konkanas'. We also think that 
the gummise of Fleet and Ray, is correct. It clearly shows that 
the country ‘Seven-Kontkanas' was ruled over by more than 
one ruler. Besides, it is well known a fact that the country 
of 'Konkana' was finally annexed by Bhoja to his own kingdom. 
It would, therefore, not be unreasonabbe to conclude that the 
lords of 'seven-Konkanas' were some different rulers other 
than Bhoja who were defeated by Jayasimha II, This ts also 
attested to by the statement of Nilakantha | Sastri, who writes 
" Bhoja took possession over Lata and portions of noneene for 
some years, when he attacked the Chalukya Kingdom". 

A close examination of thé views put forth, makes it 
clear that Jayasimha had only conquered the territories 
south of Kolhapur and the countries lying north of it still 
remained to be conquered, In other words, the northern part 
of Kohkena which lies north of Kolhapur ( in the Bombay 
Presidency) , still did not come under the Chalukyan control, 
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The Miraj-plates of Jayasimha simply speak of his proposed 
plan to launch an expedition against the countries north of 
Kolhapur. What to speak of the victories, the plates are 
rather silent even to record his real invasion over that part 
of the territory. 

Let us see whether Bhoja had actually occupied the 
territory of Konlwana lying North and South of Kolhapur. 

P.V. Kane identifies the ruler of the ‘Seven-Konkanas' with 

a Kadamba king of rans Dr. Ganguly holds the same Sega 
Further, it is stated that Shashathadeva, the Kadambaking 

of 'Gova' or 'Gopakapathana', modern-Goa, accepted the 
vassalage of Jayasimha II, Shashathadeva's son and successor 
was Jayakesin, who lateron, became a feudatory cf Chalukya 
SomeSvara I and the king of coisas In this way too, 

we arrive at the conclusion that it was Shashthadeva, and not 
Bhoja, who was the ruler of Seven-Konkanas and who was defeated 
by Jayasimha II. 

Besides, if we accept that Bhoja suffered a defeat at the 
hands of Jayasimha II, the question arises as to whey then 
Jayasimha neglected to refer this glorious deed in his own 
records, which might have added to his glory. Moreover, 
if the country of Konkana was formerly wrested by Jayasimha 
why then his successor Somesvara IT attacked it with full 
military strength. All this makes us believe that the 
Silaharas had been ruling over this country as vassal 


Bhoja, till it was finally annexed by SomeSvara I, sometime 
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before 4.D.1047, in the 'Sudi-inscription of SomeSvara I 
dated A.D, 1059, he is praised for shattering the host of 
Rikabes 
BHOJA'S WAR WITH THE CHALUKYAS OF KALYAN. 

The control over the whole of Lata and Konkana 
may have prompted Bhoja to over-come his natural eneny, 
Jayasimha II (A.D. 1015-1042), the Western Cuhalukya kind 
of Kalyan. But before launching an invasion over Karnata 
country, he deemed it advisable to consolidate his military 
strength by entering into the alliances with some powerful 
kings, for a successful attack on such a far flung country 
of the South, He, therefore, sought for allies, Ultimately, 
he found in Rajendrachola I, Gangaikonda and Kalchuri | 
Gangeya the common cause of hostility for Jaysimha I, 
and thus the triple-alliance could be finally executed, 
Strengthened by the forces of Rajendra chola I and Kalehurt 
Garngéya, Bhoja invaded the dominions of Jayasimha II. But it 
appears that in this war, the allied forces had to suffer 
a defeat at the hands of Jayasimha II, for an inscription of 
the reign of Jayasimha II dated A.D. 1088, glorifies him 
with the glowing success ageinst the allied forces, It 
records “he (Jayasimha) routed the elephant squadrons of 
the Chola-King, Gangeya and Bhojaraja". Jayasimha II's 
victory over Bhoja is also attested to by the other 
inseription of Irivavedanagdeva, a lord of Banvaéi and 


feudatory of Jayasimha II, It states " Bhoja became a lotus 
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to the Moon which was Jayasimha, who searched out beset, 
pursued, ground down and put to flight the confederate forces 
of Malwa". From this, it can be inferred that Byoja 
organised a league against Jayasimha, but was completely 
defeated by the latter. The translation of the above passage 
is as follows:9 

"the rising of the glory of Jayasimhadeva has curbed 
(or destroyed) the seven Malwas (Malavamélumam) in such 
‘a way that they have to be searched for" ( the original 
has Malvamelumani-puduka-gattisidattu etc). According 
to Mr. H.Shesha lyyenger (Fellow in Canarese, Madras university) 
the term is 'Malava-melumam', i.e. Malwa confederacy, In his 
opinion as in the "rising of the glory," the subject of the 
sentence occurs lower down, it is 'tejadurbhu', 

Since the middle of the 7th century A.f>. Malwa was 
divided into seven small states (frequently mentioned in the 
inscriptions as the sapta-Malavas). The Pratihadras and more 
often the Rashtrakutas raided the 'seven-Malawas' and annexed 
some of the states. Thus Dantidurga subjugated the salaead. Hone 
Ghis was one of the great deeds attributed to the Rashtrakutas 
and the Chaélukyas. Nothing more is meant by the phrase. Long 
before Jayasimha's time, Upendra, the Paramara king had Yang 
conquered Malava, a well-Knit Kingdom. If this is true, the 
phmase 'Malava confederacy' becomes meaningless, for we know 


that at that time there were not seven great powers near Malava 
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who could have formed a confederacy. It is, therefore, 
clear that the term ‘confederacy of Malava' is used for 
the above mentioned Triple-alliance. 

In this defensive operation Jayasimha seems to have 
been assisted by one of his vassals named Bachiraja, who 
is eulogised for having put the Malevayas to shame by his 
victorbous cay 

Whatever, might be the case, it is certain that in 
this war Bhoja ultimately emerged victorious. The Kalvan- 
aastiecion.” and aswze also record Bhoja's 
victory ovar the Karnata-country, The Kalvan-inscription 
clearly mentions "Bhoja besides the northern Konkana, 
defeated the Chalukyas", But Dr. Ganguly disagrees with 
Bhoja's final victory over Jayasimha, and asserts " though 
Bhoja and his allies at first eprernes one victories, they 
were ultimately routed by Jayasimha". As the assertion of 
Ganguly is not based on any authentic evidence, it may be 
rejected. D.B. Diskalkar writes " in the contest for power 
among the Malwa Paramaras and the Deccan Chalukyas going on 
for years together, in the first quarter of the 11th C.A.D, both * 
the parties were successful in turns. Bhoja got some victory 
first, then he with his confederacy was defeated by Jayasimha IT 
(who ascended the throne in A.D, 1015) before December 4.D.1019. 
But finally Bhoja emerged victorious as he did not take 
long time to feeeta Prof. H.C.Ray agrees with. 
Diskalkar's view and writes "though Bhoja was defeated, yet he 
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was not completely destroyed by Jayasimha II*, He further 
adds, " the Kalvanplates of Yasovarman are clear proofs to 
show Bhoja's final victory over Jayasimna.” Buhler also expresse: 
the similar view "it is qvite possible that in course of 
his expedition to the Soth, Bhoja gained some advantage which 
may have bean magnified by the Malwa court-poets into a great 
victory over the Kevinetace 

The literary evidences speak of Bhoja's victory over 
Karnatas, but it is stated therein that it was Taila or 
Tailapa II, and not Jayasimha II, who was finally defeated and 
executed by Bhoja. Rajavallabha and Merutunga both support 
this view. According to Réjvallbha", in his yough, when 
Bhoja took the reins of government a drama was played before 
him on the insistence of Kasumvati, the wife of MuiljJa and 
the sister of Tailpa, The drama depicted a scene of Munja's 
persecution at the hands of Tailpa. Bhoja infuriated by 
the show immediately launched an expedition against Tailapa 
to avenge his uncle's death. Kusumavatt, clad in a male 
dress persuaded Bhoja, who captured Tailapa and then executed 
him. After this Kusumavati became a Buddhist nun and unto her 
death, she resided on the banks of river Sarasvati" . But 
the story appears to be purely imaginary, for we know 
that Munja died about a decade earlier than the accession of 
Bhoja. 

R.G. Bhandarkar finds it highly improbable that 
Tailapa was executed by Bhoja. According to him " Tatlapa 
died before Bhoja ascended the throne", His name probably 
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is a mistake for Vikramaditya V, (4.D. 1009-1011), 
the grandson of Weitepar. But the statement of Bhandarkar 
is not based on strong evidences. Mérutunga narrates that during 
Bhima's time Bhoja invaded the Kannata country. As the 
reign of Bhima I, the Chalukya king of Gujarat begins 
from 4,D, 1022, it would be advisable to suggest that 
Bhima's contemporary Chalukya ruler of Kalyan was Jayasimha II, 
This is also supported by a verse given in the Vikraman- 
Kadevacharita, which runs thus - "Filling the whole of Svarga 
(Heaven) with the fame of his victories, Jayasimha received 
a garland of flowers culled from the Parijattree, from 
Indra’ s own Sanaa: 

From the atove verse, G.H. Ojha concludes, 
"it was probably Chalukya Jayasimha II, who lost his life 
in a war against Bhoja” Eut Venkataraman-ayyar disagrees 
with this view and argues- "since, it the Hindu mythology, it 
is usually the 'Apsaras' and not Indra, who garland the persons 
dying in the battlefield". The assertion of Ayyanger may be 
ruled out, for we do not find any record of Jayasimha IT 
after A.D. 1028, This indicates that Jayasimha could 
not have won any battle against Bhoja after 4,D,1028., 

Moreover, while Bhoja was bent upon achieving wks 
a victory over enemy he could have breathed the air of 
peacefx till he rooted out his natural enemy, Jayasimha TI. 
Thus it appears that Jayasimha was vanquished and probably 
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he lost his life in the battle little before A.D.1042 
which is the last known date of Jayasimha. 

Dr. Ganguly writes " as the story given in the 
Bhojacharita and Prabandhachintamani represents the gross 
chronological inaccuracy, it should te rejected". He further 
adds "4t was Jayasimha and rot Vikremaditya weeeree the epnvenper? 
of Bhima and who lost hia life against Bhoja", Prof. Ayyanger 
holds the same view. D.B. Diskalkar on the authority of 
Bhojacharita, states that Bhoja attacked the Chatukya kingdom 
immediately after his accession and defeated and killed 
both Vikramaditya and his successor Jayasimha 1" 

Buhler also holds that a war was fought between Bhoja 

and Jayasimha between A.D.1011 and ei But. as such, 
the latest date of Vikramaditya V, the predecessor of 
Jatsimha ts A.D.1014, Buhler's assertion loses its ground. 
This fact also goes against the presumption of ‘Diskalkar, 
Moreover, there is not even a single evidence to show that 
any war was fought between Bhoja and the Chalukyas before 
A.D. 1014, 

By the time of Som!-s-vara I's accession, BhoJa had 
become old. The incessant wars with his neighbours 
made Bhoja tired of his military career and must have told 
upon his health. Some!svara I, ‘the son and successor of 
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Ja‘yasimha II, ascended the throhe sometime in 1043, 

The quarrel soon sprang up with the accession of SomeSvara I. 
But it is certain that he could not invade Malwa immediately 
after mounting the throne. The Tilakwada-copper-plate 
records, “in A.D. 1047, the illustrious Jasoraja, the 
appoknted governor of Bhoja was ruling over Phe) Benganakner® 
mandala, which covered the former Baroda-state" . It is 
now apparent that to avenge the death of his father, 
Somesvara I, must have launched a formidable attack over 
Malwa sometime after A.D. 1047. 

The historicity of Somegvara I's chivalrous invasion 
over Malwa is attested to both by the literary and pigraphic 
rr Na It is stated there that SomeSvara attacked 
Dhara, stormed it, compellec Bhoja to flee and then occupied 
it. This disastrous incident is well preserved in the 
Vikramankadevacharita of Bilhana, the court poet of 
Chalukya-Vikramaditya VI (A.D.1076-1126) Bilhana niceetenes © 
85. proceedings Transactions of the 1st oriental conference 
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“Whose sword, appearing thirsty owing to the 
nearness of the blazing fires of his valoury, swallowed 
the noble (city) of Dhara, whichvwas the Dhara (stweam) or 
the renown of the Paramara (Paramara), lord of the earth. 

Whose sword, even after drowning many royal families 
in abysmal waters, could not, owing to the decline of the 
fortunes of the king of Malwa, stop short of capturing the 

‘sole (unparalleled city of ) Dhara; 

Who, having completely defeated the royal swans 
(the best kings) by his sword, dark (powerful) as the 
young (newly risen) cloud, killed the swan of the fame, 
which was incaged (as it were) in the arms of king Bhoja;s 

Whose fierce fire of heroism, glowing in battles, 
which was like the fire that consumes the universe at the 
time of its destruction (KalantakalagniP was quenched 
wonderfully (qitickly) when he flunged into the (Dhara) 
stream( i.e. entered) into the city of Dhara deserted by 
king Bhoja." 

In the above passage Bilhana clearly mentions that 
in a battle with Ahavamalla when Dhara, the glory of 
Paramara lords in Malwa, was stormed, king Bhoja fled away 
after which the Chalukyas took possession of the city. 
This fact may also be ewlled from a verse in the Kuvalayananda, 
a work on Alamkaras by Appaya-Dixit. In this werse the 
poet presents a conversation between the ocean and the 
river Narmada. He writes ," the water of the river Yamuna 
became black owing to the soot-mixed tears of the widows 
of Malwa who wept on the death of their husbands who died 
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in a battle against the king of Kuatala (Kuntala! svare)*. 
In the atove passage although there {s no mention 
of the name of any bing yet it clearly speaks of Kuntale!svara's 
raid over Malwa, | 
The Chalukyan-inscriptions ranging from A.D, 1058 to 

1067 4D. also confirm the above-mentioned literary evidences, 
An inscription of the reign of Somesvara, I tells us that 
the king assailed even the city of Dhara, which proved 
invinetble to early aby.” The Sudi-inscription of the 
reign of Some’ svara mentions hin as Tratlokyamalla 
(Ahavemalle) Ssuskevararmentionshinxax and states hin 

‘as a shatterer of the pride of the potent Chola-monarch, 

a submarine fire to the snore of the ocean that is the 

race of the Malavyas". The same inscription peords 
Wagadeva, the general of Some'svera, as the steward of the 
royal-household (sriman name verggade) and a general 
(datdanayaka) whose high ran’, military emiotts and 
eminence have defeated the Cholas and Phoja. F,,. Thomas 
opines, "Ehoja mentioned ae was, in all probablity, the 
geat Bhojadeva of Malwa." In an inscription Some! svara 
is also called,” a eeruds to the serpent Bhoja 
(Bhojabhujangahi vi Sa) *. The Hattur-inseription dated 
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A.D.1067 describes the Mahamandales' vara Jemara’sa, 

a feudatory general of wena evare I, as a flame of doom 

to Bhoja (Bho ja-kalanj a) « Nagai-inscription of Madiiva 

or Madhusudana, the feudatory of Some'svara I dated ‘Saka 

980 (A.D.1058), refers to Some'svara's burning of Dhara 

and credits himselffor the act of driving away the lofdof 
Dhara from his own sata In an inscription dated A.D. 
1060, Gundamaya, the dandandyaka of Seme'svara states himself 
as a royal-swan strolling on both the baks of the Narmada, 

an evil-comet to the Malwa people, capturer of the fort named 
Mandwa (according to D.C. Ganguly yeh hs Mandi) and was 
held in honour in the eity of Dhara. 

In the presence of so manystrong evidences both 
literary and epigraphic we agree with Ganguly's assertion 
that Sometévara I, accompanied by his subordinates, Nagadeva, 
Gundamaya, Jemarasa and Madhuva, invaded Malwa in the middle 
of the 11th C.A.D., and that Bhoja having failed to repel 
this formidable force fled away from his capital, Riura Malwa 
was overrun by the Chalukya armies and its capital Dhara 
Was sacked, Somet-évara in this way, avenged the defeat 
of his father by plundering Dhara, Ujjain and Mandi and forcing 
Bhoja to flee away from his capital. 

‘Here it is not possible to agree with K.#, Nilakantha-Sastri 
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that Bhoja accepted the suzerainty of Some'svara I. 

Moreover, this fact is not found even in the Chalukyan 
inseriptions,. They simply speak of Bhojats fleeing away 
from Dhara and not his submission before his enemy. We may 
simply conclude that the blow was definitely a severe one 

to the Paramaras and during this cataclysm they lost quite 

a large portion of their Southern possessions, This fact 

is also corroborated in the Sitabaldi-Pillar inscription 
dated ‘Saka 1008=A.D.1087, which states “under Sometsvara I, 
‘the Chalukya kingdom extended northwards as far as Nagpur, 

in the central provinces" one But it is beyond doubts that 
for a while the whole of Malwa Kingdom went into direct 
possession of Sometsvara I, The blow was undoubtedly a severe 
one to the power of the Paramaras and it paved the way to 

the neighbours to take the advantage of Bhojafs weak position. 
Some“svara's rule over Malwa did not last long, and as soon 
as he left the Malwa, Bhoja re-occupied it and re-established 
his authority over there. 

WAR WITH INDRARATHA. 

Bhoja appears to have come into confliét with 

Indraratha at about the same time when he was indulged in 

a war with Jayasimha II, the Chalukya king of Kalyana. 

Dr. Ganguly identifies Indraratha with a powerful king of 
Yayatinagar or Adinagar in Orissa. Kielhorn thinks that 


this Indraratha was the same prince who was defeated by 
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. 102 
Rajendra-Chola I, in his Northern expedition . The 


Tiruvavalangadu inscription of the sixth regnal year of 
Rajendra-Chola (A=-D. 1012-1042), dated A.D. 1018 records 
that the king's general, "Conquered Indraratha and captured 
the country of the jewel of that lunar race, who met him 
(in battle) with powerful elephants, horses and innumerable 
foot soldiers," , The Tirumalairock inscription of the 
13th regnal year of the same Chola monarch dated A.D.2 1025 
reports, " the Ying, with the confederate forces of the duale 
alliance (i.e. with the forces of Bhoja and “alachuri-Gangeya) 
when won the battle of Adinagar and captured Indraratha 
of the lunar sega The Udaipur-Prasasti also claims 
Bhoja's victory over ‘eaeseetne: According to Dr. Ganguly 
this vanquished king was of no mean imoortance. We do agree 
with Ganguly's view, forwe know that the confederate forces 
could do nothing Rore except simply repelling the invasion 
of inate 

In this battle which was fought sometime 
between A.D.1012 and 1018 Bhoja played the second role, 
for he did not like to attack separately on such a far 
away southern city of Adinagar, Thus, ‘Adinagar, the Kingdom 
of Indraratha natura ly went into the lap of Rajendra-chola 
In our opinion. one of the reaeons for this seems to be, that 
the rest of the allied forces may hasethought thet Rajendra- 
Chola, being mighty southern king would have conveniently 
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controlled the capital of Adinagar. 

Dr. Ganguly identifies the city of Adinagar with 
the famous city of Nagar, the modern Mukhalingam, in the 
GanjamDistrict, Andhra State which was some time alse the 
capital of the Ganges of Ratings. This suggestion finds 
further suprort by the fact that in the list of the northern 
countries, successively conquerred by Pajendra-Chola I, 
it precedes the odda-Vishaya, which comprised the modern 
Orissa. We may here offer two suggestions, Firstly, 
Indraratha, might have been ruling over Adtinagar as the 
Vassal of the Kalingas, Secondly, as he is deser‘bed as 
being captured by Rajendra-Chola I, simetime before 
A.b, 1018, his reverses at the hands of the Paramara-Bhoja 
may have taken place prior to that catastrophe, 

BHOJa'S VICTORY OVER MUSLIMS. . 

The 3rd decade of the eleventh century 4,0, is 
regarded as the most impertant epoch in the Hindu Medteaval 
Indian histery. During this period the Muslim tntruders made 
successive invasions in nerthern India. This perilious 
situation created by Muslims may have led Fhoja to stop his 
aggressions tewards the south. Bhoje must have become aware 
of his own pesition owing to the disastrous condition ef 
his neighbours caused by these new invaders. In the meantime. 
Mahmud, the ruler of @hazni, was devastating in 
north-western India. Phoja with his foresight prebably thoveght 
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it necessary to array all his forces en the northern 


and ? 


boundary ef his realm in order to offer a strong resistance 
to their apprehended Muslim invasions. 

The story ef India's resistance to Mahmud's 
insatiable ambition is an epic of undying heroism. From 
Firishta we learn about the war between Mahmid and Anandapal, 
the shahi king, in A.D,1009 (H.3909). Accerding te Firishta, 
"4n this war Anandapil was assisted by the kings of Ujjain, 
Gwalior, Kalinjar, Kanauj, Delhi and Ajmer, with a large 
army, Anandapala was the commander ef all the ferces, 
Unfortunately, his unruly elephant fled away from the 
battlefield, The Hindu ferces withdrew in confusion. 
Consequently, Anandspala' s land was plundered and property 
burnt to akhes and 8000 Hindu soldiers were killed. 

Anandapala fled to Kashmir and his son Trilochanapala was taken 
suite dee 

VA, snith takes the acceunt ef Firishta, as 
Seunese. Six Violsely Haig also finds the statement as 
reliable, He remarks, " the number of consequences ef 
Anandapala' s allies are perhaps exaggerated, but it is evident 
frem Mahmtid's excessive caution that Anandapala had received 
a considerable accessien ef strength and the army which he led 
inte the field and which was a very different ferce from that 
which Mahmitid had so easily brushed aside on his way te neue” 

The nedern Indian histerians, hewever, deo net 
agree with Firishta's acceurt. Dr. Ganguly writes, " the 
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statement ef Firishta should be accepted with due reservations" 
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Ishwari~Prasad states, " Firishta's account dees not 

appear te be true for we know that kings ef Delhi and 
Ajmer were net so pewerful as te have rendered any 
suppert te the euitione Moreover, there is net even 

a single evidence ef early Muhammadan histerians in 

suppert of Anandapala's assistance by other Hindu chief's. 
Even if we take the accaunt of Alberunit that the at the 
time of Mahmud's invasion, Ujjain was the capital of the 
or a we can not conclude that it ws Bhoja who 
rendered suppert te Anandapala, fer Bhoja's capital was 
Dhara and net Ujjain. This fact also refutes the view 

of B.N. Reu that it was probably Bhoja, the king of Ujjain 
whe rendered suppert do Anantouia, We think it probable, 
that Anandapala was defeated by Mahwiud and in this fight he 
was assisted by some smaller chiefs but net by the kings 
like those ef Ujjain etc. as state-d by Firishta. We alse 
disagree with Firishta's statement that after Anandapala's 
death, his son Trilochanapala was imprisoned, It is possible 
that Trilochanpala, after his father's defeat, may have fled 
to the Malwa kingdem where Bhoja is said te hae given him 
Seog It may be said that the defeat of Anandapala was 
the defeat of the Hindus directly er indirectly, Giving 
shelter to the son of Anandapala amounted te Bhoja's direct 
challenge to the might of Mahmud, 
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Let us now consider the epigraphic and other 
evidences which speak of Bhoje's victery over Turuskas. 
In verse 19 ef the Udaipur-prasasti, Bhoja's victery over 
Turuskas is clearly a ae 

From the Orissa annals, we learn that Bhoja 
who xim ruled from B.€. 184 to B.C. 57 repulsed the invasien 
ef Mahmud from singh. Prof, Kielhorn identifies this 
Bhoja with the paramara Bhoja, king of Malwa and epines, 
"he is really entedated by about twelve centuries." : 

The Bhavishya Purana also contains the details 
of Bhoja's victory over the 4rbas. It is stated in the 
Purana that Bhoja along with an army of 10,00,00 soldiers 
and also with Kalidasa crossed the river Sindhu (Indus) 
and conquerred Gandhar, Kashmir and the nae 

All the above statements, it appears, are imaginary 
fer there is no any strong evidence to show Bhoja's fight 
with Mahmud or any other Muslim invader, D.C. Ganguly 
writes, " Bhoja never had to fight with the Muslims in 
defence of his ewn eatin si Pref. Ray simply presumes, 
"it was probably in the region of Kulu- valley where Bhoja 
met and defeated some detachment of the Turushka prince 
Mahmud of Ghazni when the latter invaded Gwalior and 
Baghelkhand.” But as there is no direct evidence regarding 
Bhoja's conflict with Mahmud, the assertion of Ray can net 


be taken as correct, 
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after the fall of Somnath in the middle of January, 
1025, Mahmid did not stay for long in India. What wes 
the reason for Mahmud's hasty retreat only & month and a 
half after the ‘Somanath conquest ? What caused Mahmiid to leave 
so rich a country and to rush back through inhospitable 
Kachehha ? In this connection we may cite the statements 
ef the later Muslim Chroniclers. 

Kitab-Zain-ul-Akbar, the earliest of the seurces, 
states, "from that place Mahmud turned back, the reason 
being that Param@eo, who was the king of the Hindus, was 
on the way, and Amir Mahmud feared lest this great victory 
might be speiled, He did not come back by the direct way but 
took, a guide and marching by the way of Mansura and the 
bank of the Sihun, went towards cca 

awa writing two hundred years later 
gives the same reason for Mahmud's retreat. In this 
reference he quotes Al-Gardizi, "the sultan raised his 
standard with the intention ef returning, but as Paramdee, 
one of the most powerful of the rajas of Hindustan, had 
te be met on the way, he did not, in these circumstances, 
wonsidered it advisable to fight with him at that tine. 

So he turned towards Multan by way of Sind and reached 
Ghazni in the year 417 A.H. (4.D.1026)", 

In the Tabqat-i-Akbari, it is written, " in 
H.417 (1024) when Mahmud was returning back from Somanath, 
he heard that a king named Paramadeo stood ready with his 
124. Sachau ll, p.los..  S~S 
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formidable army to deal with Mahmud on his return. 
But Mahmud did net like to wage = with him and se he 
returned te Multan through Sindh," 

If we put % reliance on the above sources, we find 
that it was ewing to the terror of Paramdeo that Mahmud 
beat a hasty retreat. Let us see who this Paramdeo was, 

Firtshta’ tdentifies Paramdeo with Bhima ef 
Gujarat. Gehgais also accepts the view ef Firishta. 

But in A.D.1025 Bhima was the king of a small principality 
which was net then known as Gujarat. Hewas merely a 
Maharajadhiraja while Bhoja was Parame!swara, excereising 
imperial sway over Anarta, Khetaka, Lata and even southern 
Rajputana and Bhima was his subsidiary ally. Paramdee, 
therefore, can only be Bhoja, a corruption of either 
Parmardeva, mxxkix er of his title 'Parame!svara 
Paranabhattareka®s C.V. Vaidya thinks, "it is very 
likely that the Paramadeo alluded to in the Tabaqat-i -Akbari 
is the same as Paramadev, just referred te, who is to be 
identified with Baraméev er Bhimadeva of Gujarata, but here 
Paramadev is to be identified with Paramadev 1.e. Bhoja". 
Besides, Al-Gardizi and Nizamud-din tell us that the Raja ef 
Wahar wala (Anahilavada) referred to by Firishta, was 
different from Paramadeo. In this way too, the identification 
ef Bhima with Paramadeo isrejected, This explains that it 
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was Bhoja whose great military pewer checked Mahnud to 
go ahead and caused him to beat hasty r-etreat. From this 
it appears that by 4.D), 1025 Bhoja was an unchallenged master 
ef a vast empire. Alberuni also writes that Bhoja was the 
ruler of waue 

Bhoja had a regular standing army. He is said to 
have despatched troops to the Raja ef Dethi fer his war 
against aieeys 

Although on account of the retreat of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, Bhoja had no eppertunity te cress swords with him, 
there is ne deubt that he was sufficiently pewerful te 
force the ruler ef Ghazni te retreat, His contribution 
to the defence of north India from the onslaughts of Turks 
is unmatched and deserves notice. His deeds, in this regard 
were so great that they feund their way into Gahadvala records 
of even much late ine 

But Mahmud's attack on India, was possibly an 
irreparable loss fer the ‘Aryavarta. It weakened the 
integral power ef India and accelerated the regional feelings. 
Kalhanas's Raja~Taranging£, Bilhana's Vikramankadeva-charita 
Hemchandra' s Dvyabsrya-Kavya and Nandi's Ramacharita ure 
regional histories in which the authors gloriftee the 
respective kings and the regions ruled over by them. 


BHOJa'S WAR WITH KaLaCHURI GANGEYAaDEVA OF TRIPURI. 


Kalachuri-Garigeyadeva, the ruler of Tripuri, 


was contemporary ef Bhoja, the Pamara ruler ef Malwa, 
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The earliest known date of Gangeyadeva 4s A.D,1019 
(cae. He is said to have ceased to reign shortly 
befere A.L, 1042, ; Gangeya was the most pewerful king 
ef the dynasty and it was during his reign that the 
Kalachuris, for the first time, attained an imperial pesition. 

The epigraphic evidence shows the long-drawn 
hestility between the Paramaras ef Malwa and the king 
Kalachuris ef Tripuri, at least frem the time of Yuvaraja IT, 
the grand-father ef Gangeya, It is stated there x that 
Yuvaraja II was defeated by Wakpati Munja, the Paramara king, 
in ceurse of the latter's military excursiens, Vakpati 
plundered its capital Tripuri which was vacated by the 
ruling severeign vuvara) TT, But no evidence is feund 
regarding the enm'ty between Kokkala, the son and successer 
ef Yuvaraja II, and the Paramaras. It seems that the fermer 
maintained peaceful relations with the latter. 

Like his father, Gangeyadeva, at least in the early 
part ef his reign remained the ally ef Paramara Bhoja. 
It has already been discussed that Gangeyadeva organised a 
confederacy with the Paramara Bhoja and Rajendra-Chola I 
and invaded the Deceaan, which was then ruled over by the 
Chalukya Jayasimha II. This friendship between Bhoja and 
Gangeyadeva lasted some years, for the Mahdbatinscription recerds 


Chandella Vidyadhara's victory over Bhoja and his ally the 
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Xn 138 
the Kalachuri king. We may, therefore, suggest that 


they remained friendly te each other at least upte A..1025. 

But the seacerua relations kwxkx between Bhoja ani 
Gangeyadeva did net last long as is preved by the epigraphic 
and literary evidences. 

Pref. R. Sathianathaier remarks, "it was probably 
after the victory ever the Somavamsis by Gangeyadeva that 
he assumed the title 'Trikalingadhipati' (lord of three 
Kalingas) and that the relations between the two houses 
became hostile, as Gangeyadeva subsequently quarreled with 
his former ally Ehoja, whe inflicted a defeat on oa 

The Udaipur-P arsaSti, recerds Bheja's victery over 
Geateesees. Althovgh the name of the vanquished ruler 
is new given in the Prasasti, it is beyond doubt that it was 
Gangeyadeva who was Bhoja's contemrorary Kalachuri king on the 
throne of Chedi-kingdom. Thus the Chedi-king referred te 
in the Prasasti was, in all probability, Kalachuri: Gageyadeva, 
who was defeated by Bhoja., The Kalvan-inseription also 
reveals the same fact as it states that Bhoja destroyed the 
leéd ef Chedi. 

In verse 3 of the Dhar-Prasasti of Arjunavarmen 
which is an extract frem the first two acts of Partjatamatijart 
written by Bala Sarasvati Madana about V.S, 1270 (AD 1223), 
Bhoja is styled as the epic hero'%od Krishna and arjuna'. 


The verse runs: 
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" Victorious is Krishna, like Krishna, (and) 
like Arjuna, the glorious king Bhojadeva, who was able 
to defeat (his enemies by leaping arres... (and whe) 
had desires speedily fvlfilled fer a long time at the 
festive defeat ef Gahgeya" 

The last few words of this verse imply that king 
Bhojadeva defeatedm a prince named Gangeya, just as the 
epic-hero Arjuna Killed Bhima, whose metronymic was Gangeya , 
As the wellknewn Paramara king Bhojadeva of Dharawas 
reigning in the first half ef the eleventh series eile 
enemy Gangeya, according te Hultziach, must be identical with 
the Kalachuri king Gangeya of a ase Pref, Kielhorn 
also identifies Gangeya, of the Prasasti with Kalachuri king 
Gangeyadeva, whose reign falls in the same eeiagan 

Merutunga also states Bhoja's superiority ever the 
Chedi king. Accerding to him"the warrior monarch efChedi 
Lrembled with fear ef Bhoja's degyn as has been discussed 
above, that Bhoja's contemporary Chedi king was @angeyadvea, 
so it is indisputed that he was defeated by Bhoja. 

Pran Nath Shukla, on the basis of verse 3 of the 
Lhar Pragasti writes, "Bhoja satiated hinself by overcoming 
the Kalachuri king Gangeyadeva (Vikramaditya) of Tripuri, 
such asGed Krishna centented himself by taking the life of 
Gangeya, a great demon and Arjuna by killing Bhi sma, the great 
epic Soieu m Ganguly also identifies this vanquished chief 
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a e 148 
with the pewerful Kalachuri king Gangeya. ag 


In the absence of any authentic evidence, it is 
difficult to ascertain with certainty the date of Bhoja's 
victory ever Gangeyadeva. 

with regard to the date of eejals victery over 
Gangeyadeva, K.M.Munshi states "elther Bhoja defeated 
Gun geyadeva befere the Karanataka invasion and compelled 
the latter to accempany him ® in his cempaign or Ph-ja vas 
obliged te fight against his Kalachuri ally shortly after 
the cempaign in Rincistaace But we are unable to agree 
with Munshi's reashong because we know that in the above 
mentioned campaign Kajendrachola T was alse one of the allies 
ef Bhoja and he was net defeated by Fhoja. Mirashi alse 
thinks it prebably. %n thebasis of Mukundpur stone 
inscription, dated 1019 A.b. he asserts, " although in this 
inseription Gangeyadeva is designated with the titles of 
'Mahartha-Maha-Mahattaka and Maharaja', yet this can net be 
equivalent to 'Maharajadhiraja', fer the prefix 'Maharatha! 
Was assumed even by the petty Nera It wovld be, therefore, 


justified te conclude that Gan-eyadeva was subordinate te some 


| 
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we may also attach some historical impertance 

to the proverbs. One of the proverbs still well 
pepular atleast among the people of northern Indta, 
runs 'Kanha Raja Bhoja aura Kanha-Gangli-Telana or 
Gangu teli’., We thin’ that the name Gangli or Gangu_is 
abbreviated from the Gangeyadeva while Telan er Teli of 
the country Tilangana or Talangana, over which he ruled. 
It, thus clearly shews that Bhoja established his 
superiority over Gangeyadeva by waging war. 
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ether pewer, Mereever, Gangeyadeva is simply referred te 
as the ally ef Bhoja and not as the subordinate. Besides, 
Munshi thinks that Kalachuries remained attached with 
Bhoja at least upte A... 1025. If this is correct, we may 
suggest that upte A... 1025 the relations between them were 
friendly rather than enemical. The Kulenur-inscription dated 
A.D, 1028, tells us that the hostility between the Paramaras 
and the Chalukyas ceased for a number of years after 
AL. 1028. oat KM. wee thinks that Ehoja conquerred 
Tripuri, the capital ef Chedi in 4.L. 1035, But Munshit’s 
assertion is net based on any sound feoting. We may, therefore, 
suggest that the conquest of Bhoja over Gangeyadeva was 
finallyp executed sometime after A.L, 1028 and before the 
reviving ef Chalukya Some'svara's hostility in about 4,0.1043. 
The hostility between the Kalachuris and Bhoja did 
not cease even after the death ef Gangeyadeva. Soon after his 
accession, Karna (1041-1072), the son and successor of 
Gangeyadeva, may have thought it his duty te avenge his 
father's defeat from Bhoja's hand. In this vay the hostility 
between the twe houses continued although Karna's reign. 
Merutunga narrates a very interesting stery 
regarding Karna's challenge to the might of Bhoja. Accerding 
te him, “the king ef Dahala was a great warrior and diplomat. 
He was a suzerain over 1°6 petty chiefs. Once Karna 


dispatched an agent in the ceurt ef Bhoja with the message 
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"0 Bhoja, you are knewn fer the construction ef 104 
great buildings, and fer the writing of same number of 
Prabandhas and verses. You also pessess 104 titles, I, 
therefere, desire that either by defeating me, in the war 
er by conversion in the religion and charity you shevld 
assume the 105th title or I should become the sovereign over 
137 kings", Hearing this news, Bhoja at first trembled 
but after his humble request Karna, the king of Kasil accepted 
Bhoja's prepesal that each of them shovld begin toe construct 
a@ palace 50 hands high separately, in the same time and 
whosoever , completed it beforehand would be victoricus, 
Thenceafter it was agreed upon that the ing who was defeated 
should come ferward fer the assistance of the victorious, 
mounting on an elephant and giving up all the reyal insignia, 
Accerdingly, Karna and Bhoja undertook the work ef 
construction in Kast and Ujjain respectively. Karna was able 
to cemphete the construction. Bheja, hewever, went back on 
his werds, At this Karna assisted by 136 chiefs marched 
against the kingdom ef Ehoja. He was helped alse by Bhima, 
the king ef Gujarat who was assured the half share in the 
vanquished property. When the allied ferc:s stermed the gate 
of Chara they heard ef Bh-ja's death," a 

Prof, F.Lb. Banerji, on the basis of the Kalvan . 
inscription and ether inscriptions of the Paramaras and 
Hathayas ef Tripuri opines that Bhoja had to suffer a crushing 
defeat and, mest probably, he fell on the: ground while he 


was trying te stem the tide of a combined invasion by Karna, 
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the king of Tripuri and Bhima, the Ch@lukya king of 
noice This fact 1s also found in the Nagpur — 
inscription ef the Paramara king Laksmadeva. The inscription 
records, "Udayaditya, a kinsman ef Bhoja, cleansed avay 
the clouds ef difficulties which gpread over Dhara after 
the death ef Phoja". 

Prof, H.C. Ray takes the sccount of the Nagpur 
inscription as cerrect. Accerding to him, “the mention 
ef Karna's invasion in this inscription as one of the facters 
that brought about Fhoja's downfall, shows that the Udaipur. 
prasasti was right in mentioning the Chedi6ara as one of 
the adversaries ef the Paramara king. . Kay, on the 
authority of the Jain chroniclers, states that Ehoja died 
during a joint attack enDhara by Chaluvya Bhima I and 
Karna, the king of Dahala. He further adds, " besides Fhima 
and Karna, the league also comprised, the Chalukya 
Some*avara I and, probably, Lata Prince Trilochanapaéla fer 
whom we have the date ‘Saka 972 (C, 1051 4.D.)", Prof. Ray, 
thus clearly mentions that in this battle, Bhoja was 
overwhelmed and he lost his life, when Karna's armies stormed 


the gate of Dharag. 
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But it is indisputed that the allied forces were 
net capable ef besieging Dhara, till Bhoja was alive. 
Dr. D.C. Ganguly is mere explicit on this point when he 
writes, "so long as Bhoja was alive, Karna could not secure 
any advantage ef great er i Ganguly's view 
seems to be correct as the Prabandhachintamant also reveals 
the same ae 


BHOJA'S WaR WITH THE CHaNDELLaS OF JEJaKEHUKIT ORBUNDELKHAND 
IN THE NORTH SAST OF MALWA. 


After Mahmud’ s departure from Indta, fer the 
time being, the country except Punjab became virtually free 
from the Muslim incursions. This temporary lull paved 
the way fer Bhoja to turn his attention te the consolidation 
ef his empire, Having completed his expedition in the 
South, Bhoja diverted his aitsntisn attention tewards his 
northern neighbours, The kingdom of the Chandellas of 
Jejakbhukti berdered the Paramara territory en the nerth east. 
In the middle of the 10th century 4.l. the Chandella 
Yasovarman was fighting with the Paramaras of Malwa. 
Ya'sovarman was followed by Dhanga (A.D.950-999) and Ganda 
(999.1024 A.D.) respectively. Genda was succeeded by his 
son Vidyadhara (1025-1049 A.L.), whe was known fer his 
braveyy, and is said te mcs a. ceated and killed the 
Pratihara king Rajyapala of ae ae The Kalachuri 


163 
Gajgeyadeva had also to vield to his military ferce. 
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It was rather difficult fer Eneja te carry out 
his military eperatiens freely in the nerth until the pewer 
ef Vidyddhara had been seatseugd This idea led Bheja 
te attack the @handella kingdem. In this invasion, Bhoja 
was prebably assisted by Gangeyadeva, the king ef Dahala. 
But the allied ferces were incapable ef achieving any 
decisive ickesy, tat the MahSba~inseriptien ef the 
ChandelJas recerd..... 

"Bhejadeva, together with the Moen ef the 
Kalachuris (Gangeyadeva), worshipped, full of fear, like 
a pupil (this) master ef warfare er eas 

Dr. Ganguly writes, "altheugh Bhoja’s attempt te 
assert his supremacy ever Bundelkhand was frustrated by 
Chandella-Vidyadhara, it is equally true that Vidyadhara 
could net prevent Bheja's adva nce in further seeie 
K.M. Munshi agrees with Ganguly's view and asserts, 

"the statement ef the Mahoba-insecriptien is mere beastful than 
true. It is indeed probable, that Vidyadhara, may have 
entered inte an alliance with Phoja in erder te apprepriate 
the fragments ef the Pratihara deminiens as by this time 

he had killed the Pratihara king Réjyapala.” | 

Pref, H.C. Ray on the autherity of the Chandella 
inscriptiens, suggests that the relations between Bhoja 
and Vidyadhara were prebably net very eee. Besides, 


Ray thinks that Vidyadhara even helped Kirtiraja, the 
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Kacchapaghata ruler ef Gwalior in defeating Bhoja, 
According te him, Bheja pessibly succeeded in extending 
his influence in the Kulu valley by taking advantage ef 
the weakness of Vidyadhara's deiitegeec 


BHoJa'S WaR WITH THE KACHCHAPAGHATAS OF DUBKUND AND GWALIOR 


Bhoja’s reverses at the hands ef the Chandellas 
did net di sceurage him te carry on his military operdiens 
in the aan The nerthern naighbews of Bhoja, ware 
the Kachchapaghitas, the rulers ef Dubkund. Prince Arjuna 
ef this family is stated te have helped Vidyadhara 
Chandella, to defeat and kill Pratihara-PRajyapala., Thus 
Apjuna remained a feudatory of the Chandella Vidyadhara, 
after Arjunna his son and successor Abhimanyw accepted the 
Vassalags of the Paramaras tnstaad ef the chandellas. 

It 18 said that Bheja entereé into an atiinarn 
alliance with Abhimanyu who had carried out a princinality 
for him frem the imperial territery and assisted Bhoja 
in his nerthern eicaaeen This state ef things en 
the nerth may have given Bhoja a very wide field fer the 
display ef his military skill, The Dubkund tnseriptien ef the 
Kachahapaghata Vikramasimha, grandson of tbhimanyu cated 
V.5. 1145 (4.D.1068), supperts the ateve view, It recerds, 
"the highly intelligent king, the i? lustrieus Phejadeva, 
has widely celebrated the skill which he (Abhimanyu) shewed 
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in the marvelleus management ef herses snd chariets, and in 
the use ef pewerful ecaeaui This statement, accerding 
te Pref. H.C.Ray, "contains a veiled hint ef his subservience 
te the great Paramara Ehofja”. Ray further suggests, 
"it is pessible that Bhoja, taking the advantage ef 
Vicyadhara's weak successers, ma” have extended his influence 
in the nerth upte pina 

After the establishment ef an alliance with the 
Dubkund prince, Ehoja may have liked te capture the fameus 
fert ef Gwalier. But accerding te Dr. Ganguly, " the 
anether branch ef Kachchapaghatas, ruling ever Gwalier, 
steed as a hramekxef barrier in his ee Kirttiraja, 
the successer ef Mangalaraja, seems te have been on the threne 
of Gwalier. In the battle which fal’ewed, the Paramaras 
suffered a severe reverse, The Sasbahu Temple inscriptien 
ef Mahipala* recerds,, * Kirttiraja (Kirtipale accerding 
te K.M. Munshi, G.G, II, p.278) a king ef Gwalier, inflicted 
such a erushing defeat en the king ef Malwa, that spears fell 
frem the hands ef his seldiers threvgh fear, and were 
subsequently ecellected by the villagers (apparently ef Gwalier) 
and heaped areund their ee ae Altheuvgh the statement 


ef the inscriptien 1s much exaggerated, it is pessible 


that Bheja may have suffered seme reverses frer the hands ef 
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Kirttiraja. Pref. H.C. Ray thinks that the defeated Mali 
179 
prince was possibly the Paramara Pheja. 


BHOJa'S GONQUEST OF KuNaUd TS 


THE £ast. 


Inspite ef his failure te capture the fert ef 
Gwalier, Bheja pushed his arms further north, tewards Sines 
Accerding te Dr. Ganguly, "Ehoja appess te have cherished 
the ambitions ef cenquering Kanauj," Since the eellapse 
ef the imperial ewer ef the Gujaca-Pratiharas, Xanavj 
was passing through a transitienal pertk peried. Tn the 
middle ef the 19th C,a,D,, the Paramara Vairisimha IT 
wrested Malwa from Pratihara Mahendrapaia IT (945 AY.) 
er frem levapala (949 A./.), tre successer ef the former. 
Since then the “evarnment ef Kanauj hac been fast declining 
in pever and it's kingdem was reduced te a small territery 
areund it's capital. Devapala was follewed by Vijayapala 
(960 A.L.) and Pajyapala (8.b. 1025) respectively. the 
lastmentiened king, as has been neticed avceve, was killed 
by the Chandella Vidyaéhara, ‘le was succeedec by Trilnschanapala 
(1027 a.l.) and Yasahpala (1036 a.b.), after which there 1s 
no trace ef the Gurjara Pratihata yagi: 

Psth Dr. Ganguly and K.M.Munshi “epine that 
Phoja defeated the Pratihara king Yasahapala referred te in 
the en re Eut as the name of Yasahapala is 


net fovnd in the genewlogical table of the Pratiharas, it is 
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incenvincible that Bheja defeated him. On one place, 

Dr. Ganguly identifies Yasahapala with the Rashtrakuta ruler 
ef ere ea But this identification ef Ganguly 

is alse unbelievable, because net even a single evidence 
speaks ef Rashtrakutas pessessien ef Kanauj before a.U.1050. 
Besides, we alse find whee Aigie last knewn imperial Pretthara 
king was Irtlechanapila. a! ismeasonable, tre refere, 

te suggest that Bhoja may have defeated him. In this battle 
Bheja was assisted by Satyaraja, the parenare ruler ef 
Vagada and whe was Bhoja's feudatery. 

The epigraphic and literary evidences are unanimeus 
4n testifying te Bhoja's victery over the king of Gurjaras. 
This victery of Pheis is obviously recerded in the Paramdra 
acai The Puiueree tele us that Bhoja 
eonquered the king ef the Gurjaras. Tn the Peau acseiekien 
Bheja's conquest ever Kanauj is clearly racer eee see 
narrates that Bhoja cenquered the king ef Kanauj. %n these 
greunds K.M. Munshi asserts, “afterthis defeat the Pratiharas 
were commletely extinguished frem the map ef ruling dynasty 
ef India and its place was taken by the Paramara". ne 

Undeubtedly, Bheja, for the time being became the 
master ef imperial Kanauj, but i6 is equally true that his 
rule ever Kanauj did net last fer a leng time, The 


Rashtrakutas ef Kanauj, it appears, were prebably ruling ever 


ae eal 
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Kanauj in A.D. ae Gopala, the 4th ruler ef this 
dynasty is referred to as the king of Gadhtpura, i.e. 
Kanauj. This shows that Bhoja's rule over Kanauj was 
temporary and he was unable to have any material gain fren 
ee 

Within a decade, fortune had turned a gainst 
Gepala and Kanauj first passed inte the hands ef Kalachuri 
Karna and in the later part of the 11th century itwas 
cenquered by Chandradeva, the Gahadvala king of Kanauje. 
The Basahi plate ef Govindchandra, dated V.S. 1161=1104 
A.D. states, "in the lineage of Gahadvala, there was a 
victorious king, the son of Mahiala, named, Candradeva, whe 
when en the death ef king Bhoja and kimg Karna, the world 
became treubled, came to the rescue and Plait the king 
and established his capital at aie Aecerding to 
Ganguly, "if this verse isread in the light ef the information 
supplied by the Udaipur-PrasaSti, it suggests that Bieja 
established fer a time, some king of political autherity 
ever Kanauj. But at the clese of his reign, the ceuntry 
passed under the sway ef Karna, after whese death anarchy 
and diserder prevailed there, until Chandradeva ef the 
Gahadvadla dynasty assumed the sovereignty and succeeded in 
restering pease and re 
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BHOJA'S WAR WITH CHAMBA PRINCE. 

Bhoja is said te came into conflict with the 
ruling dynasty ef Chamba, in the Punjab, during his 
nerthern campaign. With regard te this, the Bhojacharita 
contains a very interesting story, which runs, "once a yogi 
(ascetic) came te Malwa frem Kashmir, He Transformed its 
ruler Bhoja, inte a parret and himself became the king ef 
Lharag On one occasien, while the enchauted prince was 
flying ever the ferest ef Chandravati, he was caught up by 
a Bhil. The Bhil presented the parret te Chandrasena, the 
king ef that lecality. Chandrasena kept the bird under the 
care ef his yeung daughter, by whese grace Bhoja regained the 
human ferm and get back his throne. Subsequently, the yogi 
was killed by Chiwdsevanac” ; 

Col. Ted remarks on the above stery, "if any 
histerical fact is meant under this allegery, it weuld 
prebably be that an invader from the north depesited Bhejadeva 
ef his kingdem and that he fled in disguise te the ferests 
wherefrem he was carried by the wild tribes te the court of 
Chandrasena. Later en, Bhoja obtained liberty and regained 
his kingdem by the aid ef Chandrasena's etgte. But 
Ganguly dees net agree with Col. Ted's acasunt that Bhoja 


ever was deprived ef his kingdem by any nerthern invader, 
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Besides, he also dees not find any evidence to shew that 
Chandrasena was contemperary ruler ef Bhoja. Ganguly simply 
suggests, "Bhoja may huve come into conflict with a pewerful 
chief ef Punjab". sa 

The Tilakawada ce per-plate of Bhoja dated C- 1047 A.D. 
recerds, " Suraditya, one of the generals ef Bhoja, defeated 
and killed ‘Sahavahana and ethers in battle. He thus 
established the reyal fertune for wea The plates, 
hewever, does net cdisclese the identity of Sayavahana, 
K.M, Oe identifies him with Parama-bhattaraka 
Maharajadhiraja - Paramesvara Salavahanadeva of the Mushanya 
dynasty, which established it's supremacy over Chamba 
(in the Himachal-Pradesh) in the 6th Sie thks prince 
was ruling ever Chamba in the eleventh C.4.D. and was alse 
known by other names wuch as Sahilladeva, ‘Sala, Sahila and 
Sehla. 


204 
Dr. D.C. Ganguly writes, "as accerding te Kalhan, 


‘Salavahanadeva was checked by Ananta, the king ef Kashmir, 
betwee A.D. 1025 and 1931, he may have been the contemperary 
ef Bhoja, and thus, may be identical with Sahavahana, ef the 
ridakweareres Ganguly further adds, ," as the Kashmir 
siceninvers. © speak ef Bheja's friendly relations with the 
Kashmir, the boundary ef which touched the nerthern frontiers 
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ef Chamba, and as the Chamba copper-plates record 
‘Sahavahana's victery ever his enemies ef Kurukshetra ( The 
sacred place in the Karnal district of Punjab) and assuming 
eof the title 'Karivarsa' for nee it indicates that 
Bhoja may have met with this prince on that his-toric 
battlefield. Mccording to Ganguly, the claim of Suraditya, 
that the established the fortune fer Bhoja by defeating 
"Sahavahana, suggests that his overlord had to suffer some 
preliminary reverses in the battle, though finally he emerged 
ae ries 

But the above identification ef Sahavahana of 
Tilakawada plate with the Chamba prince ‘Satahavahandeva, does 
net appear xhwe to be cerrect. As we knew that the Chamba 
cenner plate came to an end in the middle of the 10th 
C.A.D., Sahavahana can net be Bhoja's contemporary ruler 
of Chamba, Moreover, even ifwe accept that it was Chamba 
prinee it does net seem vrobable thaxkx that such a petty 
chief, ma’ have ever ventured to launch a fermidable attack 
on Bhoja. Here, if we want to attach some impertante to the 
chroniclers, ve may say that owing te the friendship with 
Kashmirian king, Bhoja may have despatched his general Suraditya 
against Chamba prince Sahavahana, at the former's request, 
But as ‘Sahavahana was no match te the Paramara ferce, he was 
easily defeated and killed by Suraditya. Mereover, it is 
no wonder, if Karna, whe was an mcepted general ef the 
time and whe ascended the Kalachurt kingdem sometime between 
A.D. 1034 and eee may have despatched a ferce under 


‘Sahavahana against the Paramara Bhsja, to avenge the defeat 
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ef his father Gangeyadeva. If this is true, we come te 

knew from the Tilakwada-plate that, fer the time being, 
Bhoja's might was storned by Bahavahana, which was reinstated 
by his general Suraditya sometime before A.D. 1047. 

BHOJA'S WAP WITH THE CHAHaMANAS OF SAKAMBHART AND NADOL 


In the first half ef the eleventh century A.D, 
the main Chahamana dynasty was divided inte the two houses, 
namely (1) ‘Sakambhari and (2) Nad6é1, The former was ruling 
ever Sakambhari or modern Sambhar (Ajmer) and the later 
ever Nadél or Southern Narwar. Bhoja had to fight with 
both the houses successively. 

Bhoja's warlike activities on the nerth brought 
him first into direct conflict with the Chahamanas of 
‘Sakambhari. The Surjanacharita, which along with the 
Hammiramahakavya and the Prabandhakesa's genealegy, knows 
Vakpati II as the son of Govindaraja, the Chhahamana ruler 
ef Sapdalaksa, knews him as Vallabha, credits him with the 
defeat ef Bhoja of Malwa and a ruler of Cheat. K.M.Munsht 
en the authority ef Prithvirajavijaya, thinks that Chahamana 
Vakpati II, was then on the throne of ‘Sakambhari and he was 
defeated by Bhojas" But Dr. D.C. Ganguly disagrees with 
Munshi's identification and suggests that it was Viryarama, 
the son and successer of Vakpati II, whewas defeated by Bheja. 
Dr. Dasharatha Sharma opinis, "though the Surjanacharita 
provides no chronological difficulty, the lateness of the 
seurce and the fictitious details with which it embellishes 
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the story, make the infermation unreliable. It is, 
therefere indisputed that it was Viryarama, the younger 
brether and successor of Vakpati who was slaim in battle 
by susie We agree with this fact.Bhoja's victory ever 
Viryarama was complete, fer the panegyrist of his descendant 
writes that his g:lory was destroyed by Bhoja ef Avanti 
(C 1010-1055 A.D.) a who, if the infermatien suprlied — 
by the Curjenacharita be true, had already been fighting 
with the Chavhanas in the previeus reign. Paramara fertes 
perhaps eccupied 'Sakambhari' fer a while as a result of 
this eS 

The victery ever the main branch ef the Chahamanas, 
may verywell have prompted Ehoja te attack the Chahamanas 
king Baliraja ef Nadel tsxsakixkm holding sway over southern 
Marwar. Chahamana king Baliraja of Nadol is said te hes 
have defeated Paramara Vakpati-Munja. After this there was, 
fer sometime a cessation of hostilities between the two houses. 

Baliraja was succeeded by Mahindra, ASvapala. 
Ahila and Anahilla, of whom the last two boast of having 
defeating Bhima of pane These princes, accerding 
to Dr. Ganguly, “though ruling over a small territoy, 
maintained a military ferce strong enovgh te cope 
successfully with their ambitious neighbours." i 
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The Sundha-hill-inseription of Chachigadeva, 

dated V.S. 1319 = A.D. 1862, tells us, " Anehilla, the 

paternal uncle of Ahila, was one of the most successful 

and energetic rulers of the Naddl line." The verse 17 of 

the same inscription glorifies him with the defeat anc 

slaying oF naeha’ 5.8. Seaerar of Bhoja, the strongest ruler 

ef northern India, Here the slaying of Malwa commander 

4s said te have fellewed immediately after the capture Sakambhart 

a Anahilla. This clearly indicates some connection between 

the twe events, As Bhoja was an enemy of the ' Sakambhart 

Chauhan toe, what we naturally conclude from the almest 

simultaneous capture of 'Sakambhari, and the slaying of 

Bhoja's general Sadha by Anahilla, is that the latter same 

to the assitance ef his clansmen, captured 'Sakambharif from 

the Parmaras, and soon asfter killed the Parmara, commander 

in the battle that followed as a result of Anahilla's sau 
Dr. Ganguly explains the consequences ef this battle 

in the following way, "the fortune was no more f avourable 

to Bhoja than it had been to his uncle Munja. Ubtimately 

he was defeated and his general Sadha, lest his life in the 

ee Undoubtedly, the defeat was a great collapse 

and disgraceful blot in the shining political career of Phoja. 

It left an irreparable loss to his might and dominion, 

Consequently, the fermerly conquered territory of 'Sakambhart' 

again slipped into the hands of Chahanna dynasty. Thus instead 


of some gain, Bhoja had to lose much. 
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Bhima played an important role in the dewnfall ef 
Paramara Bhoja, which fer a tine left the Paramaras tetally 
Suavieue The Vadnagar.Prasastt of Kumarpala recerds 
Bhima's victory ever Fhoja. The chaplain SomeXsvara in 
his Kirttikaumudt also states the defeat of Bhoja by Bhima, 
ikece7ding te him, Ehima once defeated Phoja and captured 
him. But impressed by the virtues of the latter, he 
immedtately released a a The Vastupaéla-Tejahpala-Prasasti 
states, “it wis preper that unen “is attack, the Geddess 
of weelth left Ehoja's heart, the Goddess of learning his 
mouth and the swords his hands” Artsimha and Balachandra 
alse describe Bhoja's defeat by Siiwae Jayasinha ‘Surt 
writes, “at the setting in the ferest of his gweatness, the 
arm of Bhoja faded avay like the lotus (and that) very 
preperly. Merutunga also accepts Phoja's defeat by Phima, 

He narrates, “on ene eceasion when Bhoja was worshipping 

his family Goddess in a temple in the suburbs ef Dhara, 

he was surprised and nearly captured by a party ef Gujaratt 
Seay A copper plate grant of king Trilochanapala 
Chalukya ef Latadesa dated ‘Saka 972= A.l. 1050, evidently bears 
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the details euppite’ by Jaisimha-Suri and refers Bhima's 
victory ever Bhoja. a Some'svara, in another eccasion, 
describes, "just as soon an the rising of the moon, the 
letus withers, so did Bhoja wither away (by the power of 
Bhima). He (Bhima) who has conquered the lod of Dhara 
(ekadharapati) with a two bladed swords (dwidhara), what 
wonder is there, that he (BHIM’), shovld conquer hundred ef 
swordsmen. By whose (Bhima's) sks strong bew, though 
it reached his nech, Bhoja, when fleeing, was hurled from oat 
his herse, as if suppesing thet he was virtuous (oer strong). 
"The defeat ef the great Paramara monarch, in the words 
ef Dr. A.K. Mazumdar," was naturally considered the high 
watermark of Bhima's io 

In the presence of so many strong evidences, e 
think it probable, that Bhoja may have suffered some 
preliminary reverses at the hands of Chalukya Bhima I. 
But it is rather unbelieveable that the defeat was so 
disastrous that Bhoja's arm faded avay. Had 1t been the 
case, Hemachandra would net have forgetten to refer this 
event in his Dvasraya-Kavya, which must have added te the 
glory ef the ancesters ef his patron king. 

After Bhoja'ts defeat by Bhima,we find a temnorary 
lull in the much-strained relations, This suggests that 
both the houses may have compromised to maintain friendly 


relations with each at Merutunga gives a detailed 
230. 
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infermation regarding the peaceful relations between them, 
He interalia states that Bhima and Bhoja were contemporaries 
and there was a league of pieane From Merutunga 
also we learn that Bhima maintained an ambassader at Bheja's 
court whese name was re le 
Hewewver, the friendly relations between Bhoja and 

Bhima did not last leng. According to a legend preserved in 
the Prabandhachintamani Bhoja wanted to break with Durlabha's 
successer, Bhima. The reasons fer this were many. 
The first and feremest among them was the hereditary enmity. 
Bhoja could net ferget the idea ef punishing Bhima fer the 
sin ef the latter's father's invasion over Malwa and causing 
the death ef Bhejats father, ‘Sindhuraja. Secondly, as Bhima 
was the greatest rival of Bhoja, he was in search ef the 
oppertunity fer taking arms against Bhoja. Thirdly, Bhima 
was growing ambitieus, and was, therefore, favourably 
inclined tewards Karna, the sen ef Gingeya Lastly, it 
was PBhojats pelicy ef self expansasionsm which worsened the 
relations mere. It made the atmosvhere meee ie in the court 
of Dhara sgainst Bhima, the ruler of Gujarst. Mereever, 
it was essential for Bheja to make his vesitien safer by 

erushing the growing might of Bhima, whe was challenging 
Bhoja in almost all all the spheres e.g, in skill of war, 
patronage of scholars, religion and in the constructive 
works and so on. Thinking so, Bhoja broke out the existing 
233, PCT. p.36 FN.2, p.41, peas 
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pease and sent a gatha to Bhima through a diplomatic 

agent, to the following effect. " The lion whe cleaves 

with ease the heads ef elephants, whose might is noise abread. 
" Deigns not te fight with the dear,vet none can 

truly say, he kerps with him infeace", 

In responce ef the above gatha, Bhima despatched 
a gatha to the following matter; 

" Bhima by fate created te destroy the sons of 
Andhaka. Can he who fought pe fees now shirk 
from three who are but one ?", 

The exchanre of these gathas may have added fuel te 
the flame of hestility going on between the two heuses, 
Shortly after, Bhoja d-etermined to put an end to these 
peaceful relations by waging a war against Bhima. In a 
certain year, when Gujarat was badly hit by famine, Bhoja 
launched an expedition against Anahi’ avada, the then capital 
of Gujarata. Bhina was infermed by his spy Damara, residing 
at the ceurt of Dhara, with the coming disaster, Damara, 
however, saved Bhima frem a full scale invasion ef Bhoja 
by getting a drama performed in which Munja's death at 
the hands ef Tailapa II was staged. Bhoja, thus diverted 
his attention frem Gujarat te his natural enemy Jaisimha IT, 
the Chalukya ruler of ieee 

During Bhoja's campaign in the south, the enmity 
batween Bhima and Bhoja ceased fer a while, Merutunga 
asserts that during this period Bhima visited the court ef 
Dhara. He states that Damara, the diplomatic agent of Bhima 
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at the court ef Dhara often used te praise the splendour 

ef the court ef Dhara befere Bhima, who, in consequence 
became angieuacte see the court ef Dhara, But it was net 
pessible because of the enmity. Damara, onca sagactously 
disguised Bhima in a forn of a betel bearer and went te the 
court ef Dhara to offer some valuable presents to Bhoja. 

at this pheja hinted that he shovld bring his lord Bhima 
with him. Lateron, Bhoja questioned Damara about the age and 
shape of Bhima. Uamara replied that in shape and beauty 
his suzerain was matching with the betel-bearer standing 
nearby, But Bhoja any hew suspected the betel-bearer, 
Seeing this, Damara mbordz ordered the betel-bearer to bring 
from his own roem the rest of the presents to offer to 
Bhoja. Then Damara, to gain tine, began to describe, 

in a dilatory fashion, the excellences of the gift. At 
this Bhoja impatiently asked Damara "Hew much longer is 
your betel-bearer going to binger ?", 

Damara with a stile replied... 

"2% the end ef every twelve yeganas from Dhara te 
Anahtlavada stand herses ready littered, Saneis can go a 
“ yojana in one India hour (of 24 minutes) * 

This ironical reply was enough te convince Bhoja 
that Bhima had fled to his capital, Abahilavidy. Accerdingts 
to Merutunga, it was after this incident that Bhoja ordered 
his g sneral Kulachandra to march against the anahilavéde. 
But the story seems tm be imaginary one, because a king of 


Bhina's -tatus would not have liked to visit Dhara in person, 
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only after hearing some praises about it. Mereever, being 
so cautious about the hostile attitude, Bhima would not have 
played with his fate, taking a marginal risk. 

Infurtated by the mischiefs played by Bhima, 
Bhoja in a cold weather, (when Bhima vas far away in the 
region ef Sindhu), deapetened his general Fulachandra, with 
an army te revage Anahilwada. In this expedition, 
Kulachandra get a fair measure of success. Anahilwada was 
captured. After sowing the cowries at the gate of the King's 
palace, the conqucrer returned to Malw2,having with him a 
letter of victery (Jayapatr:), written by Bhima! s general, 
inchar ge of the un ks 

Knewing about the cowries, Bhoja remarked; 
a "The taxes of this country (paid in cewrles by the poor ) 
shall go to Gujarat, why did you net sow charcoal at 

Mest prebably, an iron ~ Jayasthambha ca ve set 
up in Dhara in honour of the victery over Anahilawada, 
Accerding to K.M. Munshi it is not certain as to whether 
Kulachandra mguin marched againstAnahilawada in the time 
ef Durlabharaja or in the time of eee Eut as we de 
not find any evidence in favour of Kulachandra's march during 
the reign of Durlabharaja, 1t is probable that this incident 
may have happened sometime, during Bhima's reign. It is 


net wonder, if Bhoja had sent Kulachandra to sack A-nahilawar, 
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the capital ef Gujarat, in view ef taking revenge ef his 

ewn, at the hands ef Bhima IT. Pref. H.C. Ray also asserts 

that the kingdem ef Gujarat was threatened by an invasiaen 

ef the Duc eie mA After his teturn frem Sind, Bhina 

knew abeut the insults put te his general by Kulachandra. 

Immediately, he marched against the junier branch ef the 

Paramaras of Abu, Paramara Dhandhuka was then ruling eve-r 

this territery as a feudatery ef Bhoja. Hewas ne match 

te the huge Chalukya army, Being hardpressed by Bhima, 

he fled te Malwa fer “vies = Bhima entrusted the 

administration ef Abu te Vimal ef the ctuauteay. 
Bhima's conquest and centre] ever the Pabamaras 

ef Abu was an epen challenge to the might ef Bheja, whe ceuld 

net tolerate this tgxkz inglorious incident and strained 

every nerve tereinstate his autherity ever Abu. Ultimately, 

he succeeded in eusting Bhima frem there and re-established 

his autherity ever Abu, This victory of Ehoja ever Bhima 

is well recerded in the Udaipur-Prasasti, which describes , 

that the king ef Gujarat was cenquered by his palsewuateg 

Prof, H.C. Ray epines, "as the Nagpur-inscriptien refers 

te the Gujarat as anether enemy ef Phoja, there is little 

deubt that this Gurjara-prince is te be identified with 

Bhima I, who is mentioned in the same verse as ene ef the 


251 
ehief enemies ef Bhoja. ". Bihler alse agrees with Ray's 
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identificatien and asserts, "Bhima was Ehoja's contemperary 
Gurjara king (A.D.1021, 1022, 1063-64), the Gur iarepr nce 
referred te in the Prasasti was ne ether than Bhima." 
This victery 1s alse acknewledged by one of the later 
prabandhakaras ef Gujarat. Merutunga alse narrates one 
stertes ef several conflicts between Ehima and EFhoja. 
Now Hemachandra's silence regarding any fight o° Phima with 
Bheja is quite comprehensible. He, being a caurt-peet. ceuld 
net speak ef the reverses which his masters' grandfather had 
suffered. K.M. Munshi is quite certain abeut Bhima's defeat. 
Asummary of the views putforth, reveals the fact 
that in all prebability, Bhima was ence defeated by Bhoja. 
Besides, if the narretives ef Meruntunga bear any authenticity, 
4t will net be unadvisable te suggest here, that Bhima 
always apprehended a Paramara invasien, But it is equa’ly 
true that Bhimak neither accepted the vassalage ef Bhoja, 
ner did he assist the latter in his campaigns. It is alse 
net believeable that Bhima was ferced to pay due regard te 
Bheja, fer this is net aupperted by even a single recerded preef. 
Bhima, hewever, became renkit confident that he alene 
would net be able te cepe with the growing pewer of the 
Paramaras. He, therefere, loeked fer an ally. Fertunately 
fer hin, Bheja alse antagonised his eastern neighbeur, the 
Kalachuries ef Tripuri, by waging a var aganst his former 
confederate, the Kelachuri Gangéyadeva, who hed te yield 
te his ferces. New Bhima found a good ally in Gangevaceze? 
son Karna against Bheja and jointly invaded Malwa. 


A 
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Pref. Ray writes, "his league was an answer te the 
confederacy ef Malwa, fer the enemies ef the Paramaras 
succeeded in forming another league, The Chalukva Bhima T, 
the Kalachuri Laksmi -Karna and the Chalukya Semetsvara were 
the chief parties. Beside them, this league may have alse 
included the Lata prince Trilochanapala, fer whom we have 

the date 'Saka 972 (C.1051. Lae Hew long it's 
membership extended is net definitely known hut it is certain 
from Merutunga's acceunt that in th strugzle that fellewed, 
Bhoja was everwhelmed and he lest his life when Karna's 
armies stormed the gates of Dhara. Pref, H.C.Ray, on 

the authority of the Jain-chroniclers thinks that Theja died 
during a joint attack on Uhara by the Chalukya Bhima I. 

But Dr. Ganguly writes that Bhoja did net succumb te the 
allied ferces. Accerding to him he died ef a disease while 
he was engaged in conducting the war against his neighbours 
in the east and in the west, It is pessible that Karna 

may have attacked Dhara from the east and Bhima from the west 
ané during this campaign Bheja lest his life. Fut so far 

as Ehnja was alive, epines Ganguly, the allied ferces could 
net eccupy Dhara, Itwas after Bhofa's death tha Malwa fell 
inte the hands ef the Kalachuris and Chalukyas in C.a.D. sen. 
This fact is well supperted by Mervtunga whe writes, "after 


Ehoja's death, Laksmi-Kerna reduced the fert, which presumably 
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guarded the capita@ and appropriated all the wealth ef Bheje". 
K.M.Munshi accepts the autherity ef Merutunga with regaré 

te the death ef Bheja and censequently the eccupation of 

Dhara by Kien: Dr. Buhler deubts even about the histericity 
ef Bhima's and Karna's cembined ferces. He opines that the 
hints regarding Bheja's end in verse 20 of the Udaipur-Prasasti 


Gasti and 


agree very closely with these given in the Nagpur-Pra 
are perfectly reconcilable with Merutunga's stery, accerding 
to which he succumbed te a joint attack ef Karna ef Chedi 

and Bhima ef Gujarat, er died just when this attack teek place. 
Beth these kings, no deubt, were his contemperary neighbeurs 
in the east and inthe west. But Bihler disagrees with the 
stery about Bhojats;at the time ef joint attack fer certain 
reasens. "Firstly, the Chedt inscriptions de net even hint 
that Karna worked the destruction of the mest fameus monarch 

ef the eleventh century A.D. Secendly, Hemachandra, whe wrete 
his Dvayasraya-Kavya abeut 150 years befere Merutunga's time 
dees net speak that Bhima had a share in Bhoja's reverses, 
theugh etherwise he is anxieus te place Bhima! s military 
exploits in the bst pessible light. It, therefore, seems 
strange m that the Chedian court-peets and elder Gujaratt 
writers sheuld beth have fergetten to netice an event which 


must have reflected se much glory te the ancesters ef their wp 
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262 ae 
patrens." We think 1t prebable that Bhima and Karna 


may have ceme in terms with each ether as the situatien 

was in their faveur, firstly because ef ‘Seme'svara's 

victery ever Dhara which had shakened and éisclesed the 

weak pesitien ef Bhoja and secondly because Bhoja grew old 
by this time, and there was ne one in the reyal family strong 
enough te centrel the situations. But in the absence ef any 
strong evidence it weuld be erroneous te accept Merutunga's 
stery that Bhima and Karna jeintly attacked Dhara and caused 
the dastructien ef Bhoja. In this way, we come te knew that 
it was prebatly Breet Bheja's death that Karna teek the 
wealth ef Bheja, fer Bhoja's successer Jayasimha was 

tee weak to match with Karna's pues Merutunga alse 
tells us that after Bhoja's death Kalachuri Karna stermed aoe 
the gates ef Dhara and sacked all the wealth lying therein. 
He further adds that hearing this, elther te have the half 
share in the preperty er te present Karna's head befere him, 
Bhima erdered erdered his minister fer peace and war 
(sandhivigrahika). Damara preceeded and with 32 seldiers, 
captured Karna while he was sleeping in a temple, At this, 
Karna presented him the gold mandapika which he had ay 


frem Bhefga. Hemachandra ‘Suri alse gives the same stery. 
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If these stories have any real basis, we tee arrive at the 
conclusten that there was ne jeint attack ef Bhima and Karna 
which caused Bhoja's death, It was, prebably, after Phoja's 
death that the enemies rushed tewards Lhara and sake 
This view 1s alse supperted by Vikramankadevacharita, 

Thus ended the leng military career ef Bhoja, 
dn the wankd verde of Drs DCcGeriguiy whe war stmittesiy a 
king of superter merit and rate valour. He was undeubtedly m 
an able ruler, \Warriortsm was wedded to hin, He enlarged 
the kingdem he had inherited to three tines it's orlgtnal 
size by annexing the countries such ss Lata, Karnatas, 

Kankana and Chedis etc, 

The dapann Ovaraatt sowe up the milita'y activit ts 
ef Ehoja in ame 'sleke' ‘ecing the Karnatas, the lerd ef Lata, 
the king ef Gurjaras, the Turushkas chief among whem were 
the lerd ef Chedi, Indraratha, Toggal and Ehima conquered by 
his mercenaries alone, his hereditary warriers theught only 
of the strength ef their arms, net the numbers ef the fighters, 
The mest admirable deed ef Theja was to save the country from 
the Muslim ens’ aughts, 

Ehoja was invinetble te his fees and was unmatched 
in military strength. wi Hive alehecnasvintien! ef the 
rulers ef Malwa admires Bhoja's military pewer in the fellowing 
Waye 


"4s army distinguished by the sharp seund ef rearing 
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Kettle drums by the thunder ef levd jharajharas, by a 
multitude ef shrill damarus, and by tabers, heard abeve the 
tumult, reamed filling and werld with its neise, ever the 
whele earth, threwn inte confusien under the feot steps ef his 
rutty elephants." This shews that Bhoja had a standing army 
ef high rank which comprised foet-soldiers, chariets, herses 
and elephants, But we de net knew whether naval ferce 

existed or net. 

Merutunga beautifully destribes the valour of Bhoja. 
He narrates that when Bhoja went out fer conquest, "the Chola 
king enters inte the Besem ef the sea, the andhrdking repairs 
to a hele in a mighty mountain; 

The king ef Karnata dees net wear his turban, the 
king ef Gujarat frequents the mountain torrents, 

Chedi, that warlike monarch flickers with weapons, the king ef 
Kanyakubja is here bent deuble. 

The bards sang befere the king "0, Bheja all the kings 
are distracted with burden of the fear ef the advance ef the 
army only, 

On the floer, ef thy prison, the angry wrangle abeut 
place en which te lay their beds, 

Has increased in the night ameng these mutual rivals whe 
thus dispute, "The king ef Kankana sleeps in the cerner, Lata 
near the deer, Kalinga in the ceurtyard; 

You, are new arrival my father alse used te abide 
this level sce 

This description, accerding te Dr. Ganguly, thovgh 


peetic in expression, contains a great deal ef truth, A brief 
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survey ef the king's military career will shew that he 
came into conflict with almost all the chiefs referred te 
in the above verse. His successes in the early years of 
his reign were sweeping and put him inte pessessien of 
vast Siete 
| In addition te these great wars, Bhoja fought 
petty wars alse whichwere condwted net by him in person, 
but by his generals. his is clear from Kulachandra's 
attack ever #nahilavada in the absence ef Bhima, the Chalukya 
king ef Gujarat and frem an inscription ef the Naddula 
Chauhénas, which claims that a general (dandadhiSa) of a 
Bhojadeva, called Sadha, was defeated or slain by Anahilla. 
Just as recorded in the Dhar Bee ia an 
inscription ef Devapala also compares Bhoja with Srikrishna.. 
"There was a king, great like Kamsa's conquerer, 
an ernament ef the Paramara family, the glerious Bhojadeva, 
who eccupied the surface ef the earth by the van ef his army,, 
When the lustge ef the moenlight ef his glory ever-flewed 
the lap ef the regions, there closed the day letuses of 
the glery accumulated by hostile a 
A brief summer of all the sources, shews that except 
Rajaraja, the Chela of Tanjere, who was the only other emperor 
ef equal importance and was in terms ef cordial friendship 


with him, Bheja conquered and evercame all the hereditary 
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enemies. He emerged a mighty and invincible figure moving 
mysterious dignity. His imperial sway extended from Chamba 
and Thaneswar in the nerth, to Krishna and the Tungabhadra abet 
hig varus urere ait only th, bengeef Chamba 

in the south and frem Dwarka to Kanauj. Among) 'Sakambhart 
Naddula, Medapata, Patana with its vassals ef Kachchha and 
Sauradshtra, Lata and Konkana, but alse Gangeya and his son 
Karna ef Chedi, Chalukya Jayasimha II and his son Somedswara 
ef Kalyani. He was alse the master of imperial Kanauj, no 
longer the seat ef an empire. In this wise, the One 
Gurjaradesa was for the time being brought tegether. 

Bhoja, undoubtedly, was an astute general and a 
great empire builder the werld has ever produced. In valour 
and the art ef peace and war, he was no less than Chandragupta 
Maurya and Samudragupta, the emperor of Ancient India, He 
embodied in himself all the qualities of a successful military 
leader and thus ranks among the greatest kings of the world. 
The suppression of all the intransigent elements in the 
capita}, the complete reversal ef the traditional policy 
of making tendatories out of vanqui shed enemies, and the 
genius with which he dominated the brilliant court of Dhara 
by mam maintaining the pewer in his ewn hands, shows rare 
perception and ability. 

Bhoja was net only a blind fighter but was alse a 
diplomat ef high rank. He established matrimenial alliances with 
different pewerful chiefs ef the time. We have been able to 


' knew the names ef only feur queens ef Bhoja till new. 
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Liladevi er Lilavati, was the chief queem and Padmavati, 
278 


the daughter ef the lerd ef Kuntala, Chandremukht , the 
Anga princess and Kamla were his other queens. 

These alliances may have facilitated BhojJa in his 
expeditiens, 

Bedides, Bhoja's able generals whe were, probably, 
three in number also played a significant rele in building 
Bhoja's successful military career. These generals were 

280 281 282 
Kulachandra , 'Sadha and Suraditya. 

Bhoja is blamed by some scholars fer not being 
able te acquire any new territory axcePt that ef Kenkana, 
inspite ef his inmnumberable battles. But this is net true, 
because he did much more than simply acqiiring territories 
after territeries, Neither Munja, ner his father Sindhuraja, 
had left fer him a conselidated empite. After Munja's death 
the empire of Malwa collapsed. His successor, Sindhuraja did 
nething except maintaining a hold ever the feudateries ef the 
outlying parts, Bhoja consolidated the empite. The collapse 

ef the Mahmud's ambitiens after A.D, 1024 was due to the 
mighty empire which Bhoja had built up. 
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Thus it gees without saying that the epithets, 


'Paramabhattarakh', ‘Mahdrajadhiraja', 'Paramesvare’, 


avevecrienraysr ei » 'oarvabhauma’, ; Tri bhuvananarayana er 


Tri lokat¥arayana' and 'Dhare‘svara’ applied to hin 


vere justified in every respect. 
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CHAPTER V, 


ADMINISTRATION GO BHA 


The Paramara kingdem under Bhoja was extended from 
Chamba and ThaneSvara in the north te Krishna andTungbhadra 
rivers in the seuth and frem Dwarka in the west to Kanauj, 
in the nerth-east, Such a vast empire could not have been 
directly controlled frem Dhara. He, therefore, divided 
his empire inte several administrative wits, 
DIVISION OF EMPIRE 

The empire of Bhoja was divided into a number of 

mandalas (previnces) each ef which was sub-divided into 
Bhogas (Distirets er vishyas). The fact that the District 
(Vishys) was a unit ef the mandala is proved by the 
Baitiswaraé-plates of Bhoja dated VS. 1076 (AD 1020). It is 
stated therein that Vatapadraka was included in the Ghaghradora 
district (Bhoga) of the Sthali province (mandala). D.C Ganguly 
is not certain about the identification ef vishaya with bhoga 
but he accepts that 'Vishya' was a unit of Mandela. As 
there is no other term except' bhoga' equivalent te 'Vishaya' 
mentioned in the contemperary records, we agree with Hultzch 
and U.N.Ghshal that vishaya was synonymous with bhoga. Each 
begha in it's turn was divided inte 'Pathakas' which were 
further sub-divided inte pratijagaranakas, whom Dr. Ganguly 
identifies with modern sotieein Each Pratijagaranaka was 


split up inte several greups, each compesed of certain number 
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ef villages. The oor ef Bhojadeva dated V.S. 
1076 (A.D.1020) recerd that Bhoja granted property te 
a Brahmana, including a village named Nadlatadaga, one 
ef the seventeen villages in the Nyayapadra sub-division. 
ADMINISTRATION SYSTEM. 

Menarehy was the popular ferm ef government in 
the times ef Bheja. It is proved by the literary and 
epigraphic evidences. The fereign travellers of this period 
alse confirm this. 

The administration set up of the age was the 
same ag laid dewn in the smritie and the idependent werks 
en Niti/sastra. Leaving only a few slight alterations, the 
administration ef all the contemporary dynasties such as 
that ef the Kalachuris, the Chandellas, the Paramaras and the 
Chalukyas was ef the same general pattern. The theory of 
King's divine erigin was adhered to by the monarens. nhs 
canonical rule ef the earlier smriti writers, like Manu , 
Narada and Lakshnidhara” etc. that the monarch is the 
absolute head ef the peeple was deep-rooted in the minds ef 
the rulers ef this peried. The wiicavcvasuts alongwith the 
Nevesthesdikechartta the peabandhasntatenand and the 
Paramara inscriptions refer to the hereditary system of 


kingship. We do net find the reference of ary elective trpe 
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ef monarchy. 

It wasrealised that the division ef a Kingdom 
among brothers would make it weak and lead te its eventual 
deateuckicn: The crown, therefere, usually passed to 
the eldest en put his brothers were generally appeinted 
to respensible pests in the gevernment such as governership 
or Viceroyalty “a We come accress several such instances 
in the history of this period. 

YUVARAJAS W 

Usually, the monarch nominated his successor or 
an heir apparent during his life-time. No bedy ceuld elevate 
te Yuvarajaship wiless ene was formally apointed as such. 
Kautilya lays dewn that the eldest son is authorised te the 
be the Yuvaraja, provided he is first nominated as such. 
by his eedeauecseee * 

Hindu law, hewever, did not permit the only 
daughter after a king te succeed her father as the ruling 
queen, What actually happened therefore, when the only 
heir te the throne was a daughter, was that her husband 
succeeded t» the kingdom of his father-in-law. In such 
cases the daughter was sometimes regarded as the regent-queen, 
as is suggested by the joint coinage of Chandragupta I and his 
Lichchavi queen Kumaradevi. Usually the heiress became merely 


a queen censert. 
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If the king died without a male issue, or 
if the one he had appointed as a successor was a miner 
and the times wers treublous, the younger brether of the 
king was made, Yuvaraja. We may rightly quete the case 
ef Bhoja in this context. It is recorded that at the 
time ef Munja's death Bhoja, the intended successer was 
aminor . Mutja, therefore, eneruares the charge of 
government te his younger brether . 

The regency had it's ewn advantages and was an 
obvious necessity in the case of a minor. When the heir 
apparent was a minor at the time of his pins tag 
administration was carried on by a regency ceunecil. 

The cerenation ceremoney was quite popular during 
the peried, Simhabhatta (Siyaka II), foreample, estebrares. 
the coronation ef his son Munja, with great pomp and show. 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING, 

Great emphasis has been laid on the proper training 
ef the heir apparent. Special schools were organised fer 
the education of princes. In earlier times they were, 
sometimes sent for training alongwith the commoners te 
famous university centres like Takshasila. 

In early days the study ef the vedas and Philosaphy 
loomed large even in the princely ee de Gradually, 
economics and politics became the main subjects of gael 
Practical education included training in administration 
and the x military art and tactics, The prince was to be a 
19. PC. p.83, Tilakamant Llakapabiari, V.43 
20. Hol. IX. p.182, XVIII, p.320. 
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bewman, a skilful horseman, and anexpert contreller 
ef the a eae The skill which some of the princes 
acquired in the military at was often of a very high 
erder, The | Sistravined! section of the Manasellasa; 
shows that seme of the kings were experts in archery and 
other such arts, They would hold special functions te make 
a display ef their skill. Thete were similar displays of ae 
the mastery in the use ef the sword, the spear and the mace. 
When the training was complete, and the prince 
had attained majority, he was formally appeinted as 
hei r-apparent. He was then entrusted with various administrative 
functions in the government, which he discharged in 
consultation with his father er predecessor. - 
MINIMUM AGE, | 
There were ne hard and fast rules regarding the 
minimum age ef the heir-apparent. A.S. Altakar thinks, 
"ene had to attain a certain age, prebably 24 befere he could 
be formally sBPeinted « On the authority of Hindu law, 
NwJ. pidge presumes that the minimum age fer a Hindu 
king uae “Drepably 18 years, while Buhler reduces it te 
16 years. We may suggest that there was acertain prescribed 
minimum age limit fer a king, but instances are there when 
a miner could alse become an heir. Bhoja, fer instance, 


was appeinted as such in his tender age by his uncle Munja. 
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CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
KING Ss 

The king was the supreme head of the gevernment 
edéuiaety « All the high officials ef the realm, such as 
the premier, the governors of provinces and the commander-in-chief 
were directly appointed by wears himself. Bhoja, fer 
example, had appointed Rohaka as his Prime Minister and 
Digambar xivconsadva as the Commander-in-chief of his 
armed ferces. This shews that the king was the head of the 
Army and Navy as cae Itwas alse under the jurisdiction 
ef the king te despatch and receive eae For the welfare 
ef his peeple and himself the king used te issue land grants 
and perform religious duties such as arees eh of ee etc... 
Bhoja issued land grants such as Bétma and Banswara 
in his ewn sign-manual and erected several temples in honour 
ef his family diety i.e. God 'SIVA' 9%, Besides, he was 
the final authority on legal matters. He could remit sentences 
and aeeee prisoners en the days of his birth and other great 
events. 

The next im-ertant notion about the king was that 
he was the servant ef the ee An early Dharmasastra 
30. HP. p. 237-38. 
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ages ebserves that the king is really a servant, the 
16% tax being his wage. Kautilya at one place points how the 
king was te regain himself on the same footing as his 
soldiers, beth receiving their different wages and both being 
entitled to share the assets of the sation. This is ef 
course a hyperbolic statement. The reality is hinted hy 
4 gukra when he described the king, both as a master and a 
servant of the people. When the Avatara theory became 
popular, kings became as incaronations ef God. But only 
good and pleus kings were regarded as divine by ancient Hindus, 
bad and impious ones were dubhed as demoniac . Bhoja was not 
only the master of the realm but was a true servant of his 
subjects. He kept a careful watch over his capital when he 
used te take a round of the city at er 
QUEEN. 

Like Yuvaraja, the avpointment of the chief 
queen (Agramahiéi or Pattamahisi) was also made by the king. 
A stery runs that in his attempt to escape from Tallapa's 
prison Munja made a promise to Mr>Nalavati, the sister of 
Taillapa, te appoint her as his chief queen, in case she 
accompanied ae 

Some ef the queens and princesses held impertant 
pesition in the administration, Either they were entrusted 
with the rule ef provinces or wera appointed te tmpertant 
administrative sete But this practice was net so common 
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in the north as it was in the souxth, The inscriptional 
recerds tell us that Mailadev!, the wife of SomeUsvara, was 
the gevernor ef Banavasi 12,000 in 1053 AD Ketaladevi, 
another wife ef the same monarch was the governor of the 
agrahara ef Ponnavada. : Besides, Akkadevi, an elder sister 
of Jayasimha II was governing kinskad 70 in 1022 A.D. From A.D. 
1037 she ruled over Banavasi, Belovala and Puligere, in 
colleboration with Mayur Gene These references tend to 
show that the queens and other female relations of the king 
held the impertant pests in the administration and helped 
the king in his business. 

THE COURT. 

Usually the courts of the kings were splendidly 
decorated. In the principal cities tte re were numrous lofty 
eaivaens The courts were generally located at the capitals 
which were richly adonned by the kings. A Heyasala grant from 
Buhler, dated C,1117 A.’ .mecerds that Dhara was made 
prosperéus by a id Merutunga writes that Bhoja rebuilt 
the city of Dhara. According to him Damara a diplomatic 
agent of Bhima painted such a beautiful picture of Phojafs ‘ 
court that Bhima was irresistively attracted to visit Dhara. 


‘This clearly indicates that the court of Dhara was comparatively 
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more decerated than the courts of other kings. 

We do not find any elaborate description ef the 
composition ef Bhoja's royal court. The er oe 
throws some light on the subject. The book states that the 
court of Ehoja included the Guru, Purohita, amay Amatya, 
Mantrin, Dita, Lekhaka, Jystisi, Puradhyaksha and Baladhyaksha, 
A-1l these officers according to Ehoja should be examined 
and cross-examined azain and again, 

a main gour bearers, thus, were the Mahapradhana 
(Premier) the warder (Chamberlain) and his subordinate 
staff, senior military officers and other high dignitaries, 
learned Sse the astrologers, the dectors (Bhoja himself 
was an eminent physician) and diplomatic agents as weeire 
Sometimes, also the other princes who were given shelter in 
the capital took an active part in the court proceedings. 
The example of Diandpka, the Pareniara ruler of A-bil branch 
may well be cited in this context. 

Moreover, the vassals or the feudatory chiefs 
not only received a 1®4n's share in the state revenue, but 
also got the facility of attending the royal court. 
‘Sukraniti sare categorically states that the victerieus kings 
should grant half and a quarter of the revenues of the 


subjugated a uae to the vanquished king's song and wife 
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attended the reyal court but also mceiveé dresses from - 
the emperer at the time of witnessing sports and games. 

Among the other non-official members, who graced the 
royal court, were the merchants, presidents ef traders’ 
associations of Bers and other notables of the capital. 

Bhoja preferred to hold his court in the fall of 
sithente, = The access te the court was regulated by the 
reyal cha mberlain or the warder : and his staff, The 
court was surrounded by regiments of infantry, cavalry and 
elephants. These were intended partly to secure safety, and 
partly to shew off imperial pomp. The other attendants of 
Bhoja were the beautiful maidens who held the royal umbrella 
and swung chowries over ne The betel-hearers remained 
always alert to sarve betels to the king at the latter's 
ueiaee” On ceremonious occasions, Bhoja appeared in rich 
dress and beteaatta 4 He maintained a high class court 
discpline. Without the permission of the king, even the 
princes could not take their Scaty. 

Besides, Bhoja was attended by dancing girls and 


courtesans, This was a common fashion of the kings ef that 
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the peried. A-l-Idrisi states the wide prevalence of this 
custom in the Chalukyan court of analilepattans,  Alberunt 
alse refers te the presence of these dancing girls . 
Merutunga states that Bhoja had bestowed a beautiful damsel, 
on his commander-in-chief, named ccicenundeas Like 
Chandragupta, the Mauryan emperer, Bhoja alse had selected the 
most trustful women as his bedy.guards. They were personal ly 
interviewed 34 the King, fer his whole care rested with these 
bedy~guards. 
MINISTRY 

Ministry er a council ef advisers has been regarded. 
by ancient Indian political thinkers as a very vital organ 
ef the bedy politic, The Mahabharat observes, “the king 
is as vitally dependent upen ministers as animals upon 
clouds, Brahmanas on the vedas and women upon their busbands"¥3 
The Arthasastra reminds the king, "he can succeed only if 
assisted by competent councillors, one wheel alone dees not 
move ta sabricuele “Manu’writes, “even a single thing 
appears as difficult if one is te de it single handed; why 
then attempt te run the complex-machinery of the administratien 
without the assistance of eiuieeewees ‘Sukra observes, 
“even an alround king can not know everything, different 
persons have different aptitudes, The king, therefore, 
sheuld enlist the help ef competent ministers, otherwise he will 
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ensure the destruction of himself and his kingdem." 

Ministry was considered essential fer running goed gevernment. 
Even the crewn princes and Viceroys used te have their own 
ceuncils ef ministers in their courts. 

Ag ministerial appointments were made by the king, 
the ministers were directly responsible to him. Mereover, 
there existed ne popular central assembly to which they 
ceuld have become responsible. Thus , their influence 
largely depended upen personal facters and A a the 
constitutional backing of a pupular assembly. 

FUNCTIONS. 

Unfortunately, we do not get a detailed infermation 
about the actual werking of the ministry; neither frem the 
writers of the period nor from the inscriptions. Under 
normal conditions the king, hewever, presided ever the 
council and was advised not to lese his temper, even if 
different views were held by his ea dicevas = 

In his 'Sukraniti! Sukra recommends that each 
minister sheuld nermally have two secretaries, but their number 
may be increased if the work ef the department demands this 
step. Conversely, if a department ue vary small, the 


secretary was often dispendeed with. 
- ee Chapt. Il. 
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The ministry embraced the whole administration. It was 
te enunciate new policies, ensure their successful working, 
remove any difficulties that may crep up, supervise and 
direct the state policy regarding taxation and expenditure, 
take steps fer the preper education and training ef the 
princes, participate in their coronation, and to direct the 
foreign policy, beth with reference to the internal oe 
feudatery kings and the external » independent state, 

Ministers were the pillars ef the state. Normally 
the king used te accept their aad Pe ad the ultimate 
responsibility rested with the crown. It was the first 
and the feremost duty of the minister te contrel the king 
and to see that he did not fellow a wrong Sgn They 
were the real friends ef the king, says Riimapdaka, whe 

prevented him from follewing a dangerous path. 

Personal f-actors weighed much in determining the 
pesitien and pewers ef ministers. When kings were strong 
and pewerful, they were the centres of pewer and the 
administration was knewn as king-centred (rajyatta-tantra) ; 
when they were weak and incapable, ministers were the virtual 
rulers and then the administra‘ion was known as ministry-controlled 
(Sachivayatta-tantra). In normal times, hewever, pewerw as 


shared by both and the administration was known as Ubhay atta, 
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87 
dependent equally beth on the king and the ministry. 
¥ 


$ukra recommends the occasional transfer of ministers from 
one pertfolio to another. 

Normally the ministers were held in high esteem 
by the kings. Their advice was generally accepted by them. 
Yet it was not binding upon the kings te do se. We may 
muk quete here for example, the case of Munja was disregarded 
the advice ef eae minister Radraditya and marched against 
the Chalukyas. Some rulers even tried te ride reugh 
shed ever their ministers, The Rajatarangini states that 
some ministers were the worthless puppets in the hands ef 
their tyrant a 

Hewever, the pewer, influence and the utility of 

the ministry varied with the competence, nature and 
temperament ef the king. Sometimes, able ministers succeeded 
ien exercising-a great influence of the administration as 
a whole. They sometimes, appointed even their kings. The 
Jabalpur-cepper_plate of Yasahkarna records that ewing to the 
cewardice ef Yuvaraja II, the chief ainisters of that ruler 
replaced him by his son Kekalla ITI. Generally speaking, 


hewever, in nermal times the ultimate responsibility of 
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91 
decision rested with the king. 


Capable and ambitious ministers often held more 
than one pertfeilies. Alamkara fer example, held epeubvanseus!y 
the pests of the Commander-in-chiéf and the chief Justice. 
But normally each minister held the charge ef one department 
pie 

STRENGTH OF MINISTRY. 


We have ne exact infermation regarding the actual 
number ef pie gars ministers and their respective pretfolios. 
An inseription ef Bhoja's contemporary ‘Silihara king records 
that in A.D. 1024 the tetal strength of the ministry was. 
enly five, The ancient writers on polity give different 
numbers. In the Hanieeriei, the number 1s given as 7 or 
8, while Kautilya increases it from 8 to 20, The infermatien 
supplied by Sukra, an eleventh century writer, may rather 
be mere helpful in this regard. According toa the 
ministry whese strength was xa te be 10 was te consist ef 
Purdhita, Pratinidhi, Pradhana,Sachiva, Mantrin, Pradvivaka, 
Pandita, Sumantra, Amatya and Duta, Thus ve arrive at the 
conclusion that the strength of the ministry varied frem 
time to time according to the fom and structure of the 


= 9 
administration, Dhara had a good number. The status © 
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and pay of each succeeding minister were lower than these 
ef the preceding sige 

Let us now make a survey of the scope, the status 
and the working of each of the ministers. 


PBROHITA. 
The royal chaplain figures in all the lists ef 


ratnins which include among the departmental heads, senani, 
suta, gramini, sangrahita and bhagadhuka. But the ascendancy 
ef the Purehita declined with the rise of Upanishadic, Jain 
and Budhist movements. He, virtually ceased te be a member 
ef the ministry from century 200 A.D. Even then, he 
continued te exercise considerable moral influence upon the 
king. The frown ef an ideal Purohita was sufficient to keep 
the king on the path of virtue and ccctitela. the 
= 101 : 102 

Samarangana-Sutradhara § and the Yukkikalpataru both refer 
to the existence of the office of Purehita in Bhoja's 
administration. The Rajapurohita of the Samarangana-Sutradhara, 
may be identical with the Mahapurehita ef the iaerntiens 
PRADHANA OF PREMIER: 


Pradhana or premier was the most impertant member 
ef the ministry. According to Sukra the Premier was te be 
'Sarvadarsin.' i.e. the general superintendent ef the 
uw. The’ Samarangana~“sutradtfara and the Prabandhachint aman! 
refer to Mahapradhana as sutradhara. * the Premier had 
the exalted pesition in the state. He often held more then 
one pertfolies. The Premier of the ‘Silahdra king Ananta bead 
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Sometimes, the feudatory chiefs made grants at his dictation. 
In case ef kings' temporary apscncenee Premier toek ever 
the charge ef administration Ps 

i PRATINIDHI 


Pratinidhi was the second minister according te 

Sukra who eves him a status inferior only te that of heir 
Sern as It was his duty to deputise for the king when 
he was ill er absent on an expedition. It is very likely 
that this duty must have been entrusted to the crown prinee 
when the king had become old enough to assume the reins of 
his office. The vparaja of the Jatakas seems to be same as 
pratinidhi of ‘Sukra. It, however, appears that the portfolie 
of pratinidhi was not generally ineluded in the ministry. 
lgukra states that the premier shovld deptuse fer the king 

, and the oeatiala, - 
PAND TT. 


Pandit was incharge of religion and morality. His 
duty was to find out and discourage the Scuctlcen/ned venta 
antiquated, He was alse to advise the government about suitable 
changes that could be alana in consonance with the spirit 


of dharma and culture. 
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WAR-~MINISTER 

War minister was the next important member of the 
ministry. In the Bhoja's administration, he was known as 
wuveaieakics The Nitivakyamrta lays down that the 
commander ef the army should not be a member ef the Pree aaa 
‘Sukra and Kalhana en the other hand included the commander 
in chief in the ministry and call him as Sachi va a 'Kampana 
sees We de net know whether under Ehoja's 
administration the pertfekies of the war-minister and the 
commander-in-chief were different from one another er the same. 
But it is certain that the commander-in-chief was assisted 
by generals. Digambara-Kulachandra, the commander-‘n-chief 
ef Bhoja was alse assisted by generals such as Sedna 
and Surdditya.In the Paramara regime the commander-in-chief 
was designated also as dandadisa. Dandanath of the’Samarangana- 
‘Sutradhara may be identical with nia 
AMATYA OR REVENUE MINISTER 

This minister flares among other ministers in the 
list presented by Bhoja and the Samarangana ‘Sutradhara includes 
his name in the list of ministers. The revenue minister is 

Ie a 

called amatya by’Sukra, The RgaseengeneqsGtrechere-tncteces 
this-minister in-the ministry. We do not find any detailed 
description about the exact nature of duties of a revenue 
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minister under Bhoja's administration, But his duties 

may have been the same as described by pukee, and eeeateva 
the eleventh century writers. According to them the main 
functions of this minister were to have an accurate account 

ef the land under cultivation, and land! lying fallow, as 

also of the expected produce from the different mines. He 
must have been assisted by the inspectér general of recerds 
in carrying on his business. 

FOREIGN MINISTER 

The well being the prosperity of the whole realm 
depended upen the skill and ability of the foreign-minister, 

H e used te draft the charters of the copper-plates, which 
were dictated by the king . Hewas designated as the 
Mahasandhivigrahika and not as a duta as referred to in aes 
works on polity such as the Aythasastra, Rajadharama-parvan 
and Manusmriti. 

The term 'duta' was probably applied to the diplomatic 
agent who was appointed to a rival court for collecting 
necessary information thereof. Damara for example was the 
diplomatic agent of the Chalukya king Bhima deputed at Dhara. 
A duta was expected to be skilful in Setelaaniac. 7 
TREASURER 

The treasurer is styled as 'Samaharta' by Kautilya 


and as' Sumantra’ by ‘Sukra. In the contemporary records he is 
124 


designated as ' Bhandagarika’ In 1094 A.D, the ‘Silahara 
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king AWantadéva had a small ministry of 3, and yet 
Bhandagarika was included in it. This indicates that his 
office was regarded as a very imortant one. Malabhirata 
Kimandeka and vita vanyamrttte ete describe that the 
treasury was the very root of the state and must be preperly 
looked after, 

The accountant general was probably known as 
'Lékhaka' such as is clear from * Samararigana-Sutradhara, 
which has referred te this name. 
CENTRAL GECEETARIAT 

Unfortunately we have very little infermation 
about the working of the secretariate under Bhoja's 
administration. Some of the Chola records state that the 
royal orders when drafted by the secretariat were countersigned 
by the chief secretary. On the other hand, all the grants 
ef Bhoja are signed in his own royal wign-menuade This shews 
that Bhoja probably had no provision fer the secretary. 
JUD ARY 

The peried under review is noted for the vigorous 
developments in the field of juristic activities, which had 
gearacterised the preceding epoch. Among the legal 
authorities of this age, Dhare’svara (whom U.N, Ghoshal 
identifies with Paramara Bhoja I) was a prominent one. 
He wrote certain book on the legal institutions, the extract 
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from which have been quoted by the later writers. 
Unfortunately, it has not been preserved as such. 

Justice, like legislation, was very largsly a 
matter of local concern. Miner désputes were settled by 
one er more of the corporations to which they belonged. 

The distinction between civil and criminal offences was 
unknow. Generally speaking, all offences including those 
committed by village officials, were tried, in the first 
instance, in village courts; in case ef dissatisfaction the 
matter was taken up to the officer of the king's government 
in charge ef the aduinistration. 

With regard to the ownership, Dharesvara writes that 
sons have no ownership in the father's property while the 
father is alive. He has also laid down several laws regarding 
the rights ef succession, rights of widows, and rights of 
property etc. It all shews an advanced staze of Judiciary. 

Turning to law, Alberuni was struck by the mildness 
ef the Hindu criminal code, " In this regard," he actually 
remarks, "the manners and customs of the Hindus resemble those 
of the christians, fer they are, like those of the latter, 
based on the principle ef virtue and absence from wickedness, 
upen my word, this is a noble philogphy, but the people of 
this world are not all philosophers. Most of them are 
ignorant and erring who can not be kept on the straight road, 
saved by sword and whip." 


133, The Ck5las p.476. 
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Alberuni gives an elaborate description of the law suits, 
He writes that the procedure of filing suits was well 
organised, “In civil cases, " states he "written plaints 
were filed, oaths were taken and witnesses heard. The Judge 
demanded frem the suitor a document written against the 
accused person in a well known writing which was thought 
suitatle for writs ef the kind, and in the decument the 
well established proof of the Justice of his suit. In case 
there was no written document, the contest was settled by 
means of witnesses, without a written document. 
Various kinds ef oaths and ordeals were popular 
in the civil-courts, Alberuni states that oaths were taken 
in accerdance with the value of the object of the claim. 
If the ebject wasemo great importance and the suiter agreed 
that the accused person should swear, the latter had simply to 
swear before five learned Brahmans, in the following words... 
" If I lie he shall have as recompense as much of my 
goods as is equal te the eight-fold of the amount of his claim" 
In judgement, the main importance was attached to the 
witnesses. According to A-lberuni, the witnesses vere not to 
be less than 4, but these might be more in case the justice 
ef the depesition of a witness was perfectly established 
and certain befere the judge. He might admit it, and decide 
the question alone on the basis ef the deposition of this 
sole witness. However, he did not admit prying about in 
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in secret, deriving arguments from mere signs or indications 
in public, concluding by analogy from one thing which seemed 
established about another, and using all sorts of tricks te 
elicit the truth as I yas ~ Ivh-Mu' awiaya used to dw, 

If the suitor was not ale to preve his claim, the 
defendant was to swear, but he might also tender the oat te the 
suiter by saing, *" I swear thou that thy claim is true and I 
will give thee what thou claimest." 

One of the processes was that the Judge sent both 
claiment and defedant to the temple of the most venerated 
idol of the town or realm, There the defendant Had to fast 
during that day. On the following day he dressed in new 
garments, and posted himself together with the claiment in 
that temple. Then the priests poured water over the idol and 
gave it to him to drink. If he had not spoken the truth 
he would vomit blood. Severa’ other such legal procedures 
were brought into practice to investigate the real facts of 
the crimes. 

That the murder, theft, adyltery and forgery were 
considered serious offences is clear from. the contemporary 
evidences. But the Brahnamanas enjoyed especial privileges in 
this regard, Instead of killing a Brahman or a kshattriya 
fer any of these crimes, the king simply confiseated his 
property, The murderers were banished frem their country, if 


the murdered person belonged to their own castes, In case the 
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murdered persen belonged to the Brahman caste the kings 
inflicted upon a Brahman convict a punishment onlyfor 
setting an example 

The law of theft was also severe one. The punishment 
to this crime was tn accordance with the stolen object. 
If the object was very great, the kings blinded a Brahman 
and mutilated him, cutting off his left hand and right foot, 
or the right hand and the left foot whilst they mutilated 
a Kshattriya without blinding him, and killed thieves of the 
other castes. A close examination of the above statements 
thus reveals the fact that the penal cnde of this period was 
mainly based on official ground. It was less scientific. 
Even then severe punishments were administered for certain 
erimes. Multilation for example was a common punishment, 
The capital punishment was rarely inflicted. In our opinien 
the punishment for theft indicates the ascendancy of this 
crime. 

Bhnoja had a careful wateh over the judiciary. 
Merutunga narrates that he used to attend the assembly of 
pandits (Panditasabhyan) and the general assembly 
(Sarvavasara) C.H. Tawney suggests that these terms 
were equivalent to’ di-wan-e-amm’and ‘darbar-i-amm ' 
respectively. Bhoja attendsd these courts in the evening. 
The king was the final-court of appeal as he might reduce 
sentences and set free the prisoners on the days of his 
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PROVINCIAL, DISTRICT, DIVISION AND TOWN GOVERNMENT . 


Like contemporary dynasties, the whole empite 

ef Bhoja also was divided into several administrative divistens. 

Accerding to Bheja, the empire as a wwle including tewns 

and janapadas was designated by the term 'Rashtra'. Desa 

or mandala was the unit ef a Rashtra. A desa or mandala 

excluding towns was known as janapada. The small tewns 

were ca li the nigamas, whereas the bigger ones ‘akhdnagars. 

These nigams and ‘sakhadhagaras may have been identical with 

the modern municipalities and coporations respectively, The 

village was the smallest administrative unit and it was even 

smaller in size thana a nigama. “~ 

THE PROVINCE AND 

The actual number of provinces included in the 

empire of Bhoja is now knowa. Hoevever, his widely spread 

dominion indicates that this number may have been pretty 

high. Accerding te A.S.Altekar the provinces were 

approximately ef the same size as the modern division consisting 

ef about 5 er 6 district. Some of the governors of these 

previnces were reyal princes, wh‘le the rest were appointed 

in recognition of their distinguished military services. 

Usually their status was equal to the Mahasamanta or the 

Mahdmandalesvara. They often bore the title of king ( Raja in sonssk 
oy RetimCanaraca.) The governors were directly appointed by the 
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king himself and were solely responsible for the 
administration ef the provinces over which they ruled. A 
prevince was divided inte many districts (BhoJas) each under 
a ‘'Vishayapati' as has already been mentioned before. The 
Vishayapati alsowas appointed by the king. 

As collected from the available evidences, the names 
ef some of the provinces whichwere in existence during the 
period, are Avanti, Mahadvadaska, Nilgirt, Purnapathaka, 
Samgamakhéta, “Sthalt, Vindhya, Vyapure, Upendrapura and 
Selluka. Each of the these provinces, of course, comprised 
in it hundres ef villages. “Selluka-mandala, fovexample 
comprised 1500 villages. 

DISTHICT OR BHOGA OR VI SHAYA 


Each province was divided into several districts. 
The officer-in-charge O08 Vishaya or Bhoga was known as 
‘Sémanta er Vishyapati. Some of these officers enjoyed the 
feudatery status like the previncial governors. Kundamaraja, 
the governor of Kuntala-Vishaya was mahamandalesvara entitled 
to the Paiichamahasabdas. We do not know whether all the 
governors enjoyed the same status. For the revenue or other 
matters, the Vishayapatis were responsible either to the 
governors er to the Central Government, Each Vishayapati was 
asseciated with g countil of Vishayamahamattars composed of 
the district notables. 
VILLAGE - 4DMINI STRATION, 

The village was the lowest unit of the territorial 


na 
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\ 
divisions. Generally, each village was under the supervision 
ef a headman., His office had been a very ancient institution 
both in the south and in the north. The village headman 
was a hereditary officer. He was more ar epresentative of 
the people than a servant of the central government. 
He was solely responsible for the welfare of his village. 
Fer instance, a heacdman in ‘Shikarpur-Taluka coum! tted suicide 
in A.L. 999 en seeing the ruins of his town. 

Every village headman was solely responsible for 
the defence, security and the welfare of his village. The 
people of the villages were so trained in the use ef arms 
that even a bangle-seller covld fight to the bitter end. 
Each village had its own militia. The headman was alse cennected 
with the revenue administration of the village. Moreover, 
he used te take prominent part in the meetings of the village 
council fer the settlement of private disputes. A11 the 
recerds ef the village were kept under his custody. 

Since very ancient times, the village headman enjoyed 
the rent-free lands in reward ef his services, as is stated 

157 (158 

by Kautilya and Manu. The village headman enjoyed taxes 
in kind from the villagers dewn to the recent times, From 
the nature ef his duties it may be presumed that the village 
headman must have been a Kshattriya. We de net find any evidence 
regarding the real working of these village assemblies though 
their number was considerably large in the seuth such as 
153. The RastrakGtes and Their Times, p.189% = ~ 
154, Ibid, the illage Communities,48, 54-55, 
155. H.C. VIII, Serab, Ne.234, 
156. Rashtrakutas and their Times, p.193. 
157. arth, chapt. IT, V.%. 
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is clear frem the records ef the Cholas. 


TOWN ~ADMINISTRATION. 


The Samarangana-Sutradhara refers to various kinds 
ef tewns. The king used to life in the capital city, which 
was known as 'Raajdhani'., The ether towns were known 
as \ Scunanagar.* The subsidiary place of the king was 
knewn 2s ‘Patten, We do net find any evidence regarding 
the tewn admini stration ef Bhoja. The 4Eavanare recerds 161 
ef seme earlier peried certainly threw seme light en this. 
Accerding to them the citiegand towns were under the charge 
ef prefects whe were distinguished as 'Purpatis' or Nagarpatis,. 
The city affairs were managed by the prefects with the help 
ef non-official committees, In Al. 997, the administration 
ef Gunapura in Kenkana was vested with a prefect assisted 
by a cemmittee ef bankers comprising Ambusresthin and ¥x 
Vappaiyasresthin, a merchant called Chelappaiya a Brahman 
named Gevaneya and some others. No clue is available 
te indicate the way in which these town committees were 
formed. The recerds de net inform us as te whem these tewn 
prefects were respensible. 

SELECTION OF OFFICERS, 


The selection ef efficers was geverned partly by 


military, party by hereditary and partly by educatienal 
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considerations, The Mt. Abu Vimela inscription ef V.S. i378 
tells us that the Chalukya king ef the Pragvata family 
was the cemmander ef the ferces (dandapati) and the geverner 
ef the Abu prevince.. This shews that at a time an efficer 
ceuld held twe pertfeiltes. Mest ef the officials were appeinted 
by the king en hereditary basis. The ether criterien the 
Bho Japrabandha the term hereditary servant is used at several 
places. The Yuktikalpataru states that a dita 
(diplomatic agent) was required te be well up in pelitics, 
‘sastraktha, writing and drafting the effictal decuments, 
He was alse expected te be a fluent speaker, geod writer and 
an efficient hand in ceurtly affairs. 
MILIT ARY—-ADMINISTEiATION 

Bheja's extensive mil‘t ary eperatiens ge a long way 
te preve that he had a fermidably strong military hands by 
him and his able generals, through which he ceuld strike 
terrer inte the hearts ef wery prince ef the age. The 
ascendancy ef the military was se great that if was reflected 
even in the civil administration. We have alres:y discussed 
that many ef the previnc!a geverners, district efficers 
and city prefects were generals er captains, The incessant 
wars with pretected feudateries had infused the military 
spirit in the whele population there were lecal militias 


even in villages, 
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Usually the army headquarters were lecated th at 
the imperial capital,,Dhara. There must have been previncial 
headquarters as well. Al-MaSudi tells us that the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas maintained large army garrisens in the 
seuth, nerth, east and the west in erder te deal premptly 
with the prospective attacks en all the fronts, Bhejat s 
army arrangements alse were sinilar. 

Bheja had a huge standing army. In the Sundha-hill- 
inscription ef the reign ef Chahamana Chachigadeva dated 
VeS. 1319 (A.lb.1262), Bheoja is referred te as a peesesser 

168 This 
ef huge, army. Shere is further supperted by a statement 
where it is stated that even at the time of it's extinctien, 
Paramara gevernments armed ferces amounted te 30 or 40 
theusand cavalry and unnumerable infantry, 

Usual as it was, the army ef Bheja alse consisted 
ef infantry, wazuxeuyakx cavalary and«lephants, But the use 
ef chartets alse as a fighting ferce was net unrnewn. The 
cencept ef ‘Chaturangint' army was intect inte the minds ef 
the centemperary rules. The Jabalpur cep-er plate ef 
Yasabkarnadeva, refers te the term, 'chatunanga' fer Kekalla 
II's armies, Besides, Bheja in his Yukttkalpataru has 
vividly described the characteristics and kinds ef all the 
feur kinds ef armies viz. the infantry, the cavalary, the 
elephants and the chariets. 
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In the 'Yuktikalpataru’ the impertance is equally 
attached te all the feur ergans ef the army. Yet the main 
emphasis is laid upen the maintenance ef feet-soldiers ar 
infantry, It is because, the chariets may travel enly on 
plain-lands, the elephants can be best empleyed in the hilly 
regien; the cavalry may serve in the jungles, but the 
infantry can move everywhere, Bhoeja also stresses that 
special attention ust be paid te the feet seldiers,. 

It gees witheut saying that Bhoja must have arranged his 
ferces accerdingly. 

The whele army ef Bheja was divided inte several 
battaliens. Each ef them included infantry, cavalty, elephants 
and chariets. The Yuktikalpataru tells us that a battalien 
which included ene chariet, ene elephant, 3 herses and 
5 feet-seldiers, was knewn as 'Pattif 8 Thus the battaliens 
were generally very small. 

The recruitment te the army was extended te all the 
classes including Brahmanas. Bheja had 3 generals eut ef which 
Sedha and Rehak were Brahmanas, whilg general Kulachandra 

173 (a) Ereg. 
was Jain, Pref, Hatib thinks that the Brahmanas did 
net jein the military prefessien. This, hewever, dees net 


appear to be true as we find the instances ef Brahmanas, 
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_cheeking military prefession dewn frem the days ef epics, if 
net much earlier. The predecessers ef Katitilya gave preference 
te the Brahmana army ever the Kshattriya, Vatsya and ‘Sudra 
armies. But Kautilya states that if an army ef Vaisyas and 
Sudras be fairly sizeable er, if there is an army ef wel) 
trained Kshattriyas, it is better than a Erahmana army. 
This shews that the prefessien ef army was net cenfined te 
the castes even in the times ef Kautilya. ‘Sukra alse holds 
the same view and lays dewn that the caste dees net determine 
the quality ef seldiers; they may be 'Sidras' ,Kshattriyas, 
Vaisyas, Mlechchhas er ef mixed castes but must be well 
discplined and brave. Kamandaka writes that the heriditary 
army sheuld censist mainly, thevgh net exclusively ef 

176 _177 178 
Kshattriyas. Agnipurana and Matsya-purana beth held 
that the cemaner-in-chief must be either a Brahmana er a 
Kshattriya. Epigraphic and literary evidences ef the peried 
cenclusively preve the adeptien ef military career by castes 
ether than Kshattriays. | 

TYPES OF TROOPS, 

Since the times ef Kautilya, if ne& much earlier, six 
types ef treens were knewn te the Indian kings. Kautily 
writes that be@ide the' maulat (hereditary) army, the king has 
te depend upen the 'Bhrita' er hired seldiers, whe sheuld 


be statiened near at hand, and always ready te march. Ameng 
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the ether treeps were Sreni (er guild levies), the 
mitrabala (the allied pewers),'amitrabala' (er the seldiers 
frem the cenguered enemies) and the ‘atvibala! er the ferces 
frem the feudsatery eeege 
All the abeve six types ef treeps, it appears, 

were well empleyed by the rvlers ef this peried. The 
Yuktikalpataru, hewever, refers enly te feur ef them, namely, 
maulabhuta, (heréditary) ‘Srenibaddha (guild-levies), 
Samghatantu (allied ferces) and ‘Smrtatalam ( ar feudateries,) 
whe may be called at the emergency). But the re-t twa types 
i.e. the treeps frem the een ivarre enemies and atvibala 
(er the neutral neighbemrs ) were alse net, knewn. 
MAULABALA OR HEREDITARY FORCES. 

181 182 ’ 

Beth 'Sukra and Kamandaka held the 'maulabala in 

the highest esteem. Bheja alse preferred this ferce. The 
muslim writers seem te be referring te the hereditary ferces, 
when they mentien the treeps ef Indian kings, whe came eut oe 
te fight fer the king theugh they received ne pay frem him. 
Epigraphic recerds very eften refer te 'matlabala' as the 
mest effictent and trustwerthy army. It appears that the 
fighting was fellewed as a hereditary prefessien in seve~al 
familites and lecalities frem where the hereditary ferces were 


recruited, The Udaipur-prasasti alserefers te hereditary 
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185 
seldiers as it recerds the werd ‘hereditary warrier, 


SRENIBaDDHA OR GUILD LEVIES AND BHRITS-FORCES 


Next te Maulabala Bhoja places the ‘Srenibaddha er 
186 188 _ 188 ° 

guild levies, while Kautilya , Agnipurana , Kamandaka-nitisastra 

and nitivakyinrits place 'bhrita’ ferce third in sequence, 

Mana’ellas, the cantempersary werk en polity speaks of ‘maula', 

‘dhritat and 'mitra' armies as the threa best in erder ef 

merit and condemns the guild-levy as untrustwerthy. Frem 

this we may cenclude that Bheja attached mere impertance te 

guild-levies whereas they were less preferred by the 

centemperary dynasties, These guilds g must have been 

cerperations ef seldiers, 


MITRABALA 


The 'mitrabala' was the feurt seurce te supplement 
the king's army. The e igraphic evidences preve that Fheja 
himself had settled, befere preceeding ts the sevbh, acceunts 
with Durlabharaja and entered inte an alliance with Rajendra 
Chala and Kalchuri Gingéyadeva. 

Ne reference of the rest two kings ef ferces i.e. 
‘amitrabala' and ‘atvibala' is feund in the contemverary recerds,. 
It is, therefere, pessible that they ceased to be ceunted 


as separate ferces, 
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The Yuktikalpataru gives detailed descriptien ef the 
elephants anc herses with their kinds and availability 
alengwith the previsien fer their training. This shews 
that the cavalry and elephant ferces were well maintained 
by Bheja. The ateve beek enumerates feur kinds ef herses 
viz, the best, the averaze, the lewer and the lewest er 
smallest in ize. The best herses were available frem 
Tajikistan and Tusdra ceuntrt: s, while the Sindhu herses 
were inferier in quality. °° But the Manaselldsa refers 
te the Sindhu herses trained by the Yavanas as the best. 
This indicates that the Indian herses trained by Indians 
were inferier in quality te these trained by the Yavanas. 
NaVaL FORCE. 

Navy did net constitute a regular feature te the 
military erganisatien during the period. But this ferce 
was net unknewn te the ceuntemperary rulers. Bheja refers 
te twe kinds ef beats, viz. 'dirgha (leng) and ‘unnata (high). 
The fermer had ten varieti<s, viz. dirchika, tarani, 181a, 
gatvara, plavini, dharini and vegini, The latter's kinds 
were Urdhva, annrdhva, svarjnamukhi , garbhini and wanthara. 
The ether details ef all these beats will be given in chapter 
8 under the sub heading ef Beat making industry. Mediaeval 


writers alse refer te the use ef beats in warfare. 
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Alberuni writes that en its return te Multan in 417 AH. 
1026 A.D., Mahmiid's army was destreyed by the Jats by 
means ef their large number ef beats. He further speaks 
ef sea-pirates ef Kachbhha and Seranatha, whe used ships 
called Vira. The use ef beats, in warfare centinued 
till the later peried, Yasastilakachampu states abeut 
the regular practices ef Tirhut regiment in naval maneeuvres. 
During the ‘Sena perted the Bengal fleet preceeded en 
a cenquring expeditien aleng the Ganges. Ta Bengal 
there was an efficer called‘ Naubalavyapritaka.. The 
Rajatarangini alse gives a detailed descriptien regarding 
the use ef beats fer military purpeses. 
4IR FORCE 

Ne direct reference ef air ferces is feund in 
the centemperary recerds. Yet we may get some idea ef this 
ferce frem the writings ef the peried, In the Samarangana- 
‘SGtradhdra ateut ene hundred slekes are deveted te the 
description ef aereplafies. Accerding te Bheja these 
aereplanes ceuld meve in all sides i.e. in eblique mewxrten; 
directien, upwards, dewnwards, frentwise and side ways. 
They cevld meve in the heaven and alse en the earth. 
These aerial-cars were shaped like elephants, birds, menkeys 
herses and chariets. Their bedy was made ef light weed, irén 
lead, cepper and ether metals. The bedy ef the plans was 
filled with mercury and fire at the bettem. . It had twe 206 
wings, which were prepelled by air and they carried passengers. 
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Pref. Diskalkar shins that the aereplane was 
actually used in warfare. a Dr. B.P.Mazumdar en the ether | 
hand, deubts in their aac We agree with T.Ganapati Sastri 
whe writes, "altheugh the flying machine etc. menttened 
in the werk have net been either seen er heard befere, it is 
ineerrect te say that they are enly the preducts of 
imaginatien and they were net actually made and used, The 
things which ence existed might, in the long run, ceme te 
be censidered as unreal en acceunt ef their disuse and 
things invelving much papers time and money may alse get 
eut ef use very easily. 

It is contreversial .s to why the auther has net 
described the method ef manufacturing the machines. In the 
werds ef Bheja, "in case these metheds are revealed, then 
every ene net initiated in the art by the precepter will 
try te construct the machines and the attempt made by such 
a person may, instead ef ore succes, bring abeut 
treubles and difficulties." It may, therefere, be presumed 
that the metheds ef constructing aereplanes were confined 
enly te certain trustwerthy persens ef Bhoja whe 'ept them 
as tep secret. Besides, Bheja must have had a careful 


watch en the engineers whe were empleved fer this purpese. 
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WAGES OF SOLDIERS, 

The centemperary recerds reveal that the seldiers 
were paid partly in cash and partly in kind, Rajatarangani 
refers that the seldiers when eut en duty, were paid an 
additienal allewance. But this practice is net feund 
any where else in the centemperary recerds. The Chandella 
recerds speak ef the previsien ef pensien etc.,, te the 
relatiens ef the deceased seldters. An inseriptien 
ef the Chandellas states the grant ef twe villages by way 
ef compensation fer death en the battle field. Mereever, 
frem the ecrlier seurces tee, we hear ef the previsions 
made fer the wages ef seldiers. Kautilya refers the names 
ef villages which were enjeying exemptien frem land tax 
(ayudhiyapari€tara) en condition ef supplying a certain 
number ef soldiers. Accerding te Kamandaka, " a ferce 
which is given its wages witheut delay will fight with 218 
greater enthusiasm than a ferce which is net premptly paid." 
Bheja alse, therefere, must have enceuraged seldiers by 
effering them prempt and direct remuneratiens, 
AMBULANCE=CORPS. 

In fact nereference ef the ambulance cerps is feund 
in the centemperary recerds. The Rajaterangant, hewever, 
refers te their uses in the Kashmir armies. A similar 


use ef the ambulance cerps may, therefere, be presumed in Bhe ja‘: 
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peried as well, 
FEMALE-KELATIVES AND SLaVES OF KINGS, 

The rulers ef nerthern India were eften accempanied 
by their wives, female relatives and slaves. Al<utbi inferms 
that the victery ef Muslims against Hindus’ was ewing te the 
revelt ef slaves in the heuseheld. But this practice, 
accerding te A.S. Alterkar, was net prevalent ameng the 
Hindu-ferces. He further adds that it was cempesed ef 
free men. Slaves cevld hardly have feund a place in it even 
fer menial duties. Se far as the wives and ether female 
relatives are cencerned, they accempanied and enceuraged 
kings in their expeditiens. The Bheja-charita states 
that Bheja was persuaded by KuSumavati the wife ef Munja, 
when he launched an expeditien against Tailapa IT ane avenge 
the death ef his uncle. 

FRULATORIES 


The feudateries alse played an invertant rele in 
strengthening the military pesitien ef Bheja, whe had several 
feudatery chiefs under his vas-alage. The prominent ameng them 
were the kings ef Chamba, Dubkund, Sikambhari, Naddula, 
Medapata, Patan with it's vassal ef Kachchha and Saurastra, 
Lata and Kenkana” ete.. Dhandhuka er Dandhu, the Paramara 


ruler ef Abu alse was ene ef Bheja's feudatery chiefs. 
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These feudatery chiefs in the first instance assisted 
BhejJa in his expeditiens and if net they atleast remained 
faithful te him and never caused any treuble, 

FORTS. 

The well knewn ferts at Dhara and Mandu were 
under Bheja's d-minance. The fert ef Gwalier was under the 
Chahamanas pessessien while that ef Kalanjara under the 
Chandellas ef Jejakbhukti. These ferts served the purpese 
ef stationing treeps at different stages. 

OFFENSTVE WHAPONS. 

Bheja mest prebably had a very rich artillery. But, 
unfertunately ne traces ef this depar'ment have been available 
either threugh the enigraphic er the literary seurces. The 
Yuktikalpataru is the enly seurce, which refers te the 
fleurshing stage ef this erzgan. In the Samarangana-Sutradhara 
the reference has been made te varieus kinds ef machines 
the chief ameng them being the clephant machine, deer keeper 
machine, and flying machinectc. Our ignerance with regard 
te these machines is ewing mainly te Bhoja's unwillingness 
te disclese their secret te ethers. He was ef the epinien 
that passing en the knewledge ef machine censtructien sf 221 
te ethers weuld bring succezs te ethers and disaster te him. 
Besides, he certainly laid dewn certain qualificattens 
necessary fer these censtructing the machines. 
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Bheja has divided all the war weapens inte twe 
categeries viz. mayika and amay'ka. The mayika weapens 
included be tied eil, water weed, earthen pieces er piece 
ef stene. We de net knew if the mayika weapen were used 
in wars. The amayika weasens referred te in the 
Yuktikalpataru are definitely feund in the centemperary 
rreerds, Ameng them were swerds, sehields, bews and arrews, 
salva spears, a weapen shaped like half-meen, narach, saktiyasti 
(unknewn), paraSu, chakra, sula and parigha ete. 

The references ef armeury are frequently feund 
in the centemperary recerds, Bhoja refers at least three 
types ef armeUursy wa made respectively ef weed, leather and 
"sakalam." seems te have been used fer metals fer the 
aceneny ef werds. &sxrtain 
WAR i osTR¥1eN TS - 

Certain war.tnstyments were alse used in the period, 
The e igraphic recerds mentien among them the names ef kettle 
druns, jharjharas, Damarus (keilhren thinks that jharjharas 
and damarus are names ef certain kinds ef drums E.I, II.p.191 
fn.2) and tabers, The Nagpur-stene-inscriptien ef the rulers 
ef Malwa V.S. 1161, clearly refers te al] these weapens in 
the fellewing way, "Bheja's army distinguished by the sharp 
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seuhd ef rearing kettle drums, by the thunder ef land 
jharjharas, by a multitude ef shrill damarus, and by tabers 
hearc abeve the tumult, reamed, filling the werld with its 
neise ever the whele earth, threwn inte cenfusien under the 
feetsteps ef his rutty elephants. 

The abeve descriptien reveal the fact that the 
seunds preduced by the instruments used by ene king differed 
frem these used by the ether. In this way they ceuld easily 
be recegnised. It is alse inferred that the abeve 
war-instruments were beaten atleast at the time ef Launching 
launching an expeditien er at the time of cenquests, 

The exveditiens were launched after due censultatiens 
with the astrelegers empleyed in every court. This view is 
held by Bheja and Lakshmidhara, the Gahadavala minister as 
alse by the auther ef the Manasellasa. They preseribed that 
the king sheuld start en his expedition enly after 
censultatiens with the astrelegers and watching the pregnestics. 
STaATE REVENUE AND EXPEDITU. 3. 

The revenue has been the mest impertant ergan ef 
the adm§nistratien threugheut all the ages. In this peried, 
tee it was censidered as ene ef the strengest parts ef the 
gevernment machinery. There was a shert ef gradcatien among 
the kings in accerdance with their greatness and resources. 
The Sukraniti$ara intreduces a mathematical basis of 


calculation which is mest peculiar fer its definiteness and 
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accuracy. It was accerding te the state revenue that a king 
was styled asSamansta, mandalika, raja, maharaja, ‘svarata, 


‘samrat, virat er ‘sarvabhauma, Accerding te Venkatesvara 


ey ae 


this assertion is little mere than pure. pelitical speculatien. 
We find certain terms en ceins and in inscriptiens which 


ebviously peint eut te different degrees ef kingly pewer,. 30 
2 


They are raja, maharaja, mahe/svara, Kshatrapa and mahakshatrapa. 

We shall new try te give a clear picture ef the revenue 

and expenditure ef the state ef Bh-ja. Fer this we are te 

depend mainly upen the statements ef the epigraphic recerds, 

the infermatien supplied by the centemperary smriti-writers 

and the acceunts ef the fereign travellers. The principal 

seurces ef revenue te the Paramara yevermment knewn te us were 3 
1. Share ef the preduct ef the fields. 


2. Heuse tax. 
231 


3. Rent in cash. 
368 


4, Tells and ether dues, from the market. 
232 


5. Ferry tells. 
233 


6. Imperts en salt. 


Land revenue fermed the mest impertant and substantial 
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part ef the state's inceme. Almest all the land grants ef © 
the family refer te the levy ef landtax. But this tax 

was Tealised in share ef the preduce. The Betma-plates 

ef Bheja’ and the Mandhata-plates ef Jayasimha ef Dhara 
dated V.S, wie beth refer te the realisatien ef land 
tax in share ef the produce, Alberuni alse writes that a 
persen was beund te ~ay first the tax te the ruler which 
attaches te the seil ef pasture-greund. We shall new 
discuss the actual ameunt ef the land-tax levied by the 
gevernment ef Eheja, In the epigraphic recerds ef Bheja 
certain technical terms have been used fer the pepular taxes, 
They are sahiranya, bhaga, bhoga and uparikarah, 
Unfertunately, the medern schelarship has yet net succeeded 
in ascertaining the exact meaning ef these terms, Sanskrit 
dicthenaries alse de net help us much in this regard, 

The smriti-literature invariably uses the term bhega er its 
synenym 'amsa' fer deneting the Lend-t-ax. In the Sanskrit 
literature the king is very eften described as subsisting 

en sashthansa i.e. the 6th part ef the preduce ef the land, 
Alberuni, the centemperary feretgn traveller alse writes 
that a persen in his time had te pay ene sixth ef the inceme 
in recegnitien ef the pretectien which he afferded te the 
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subjects, their preperty and their tuntiies. Altekar 

alse censiders it as Almest certain thit the "Dhagakara’ 

ef the inscriptiens must be standing fer the land tax. 

The agsertien ef Altekar seoms cerrect, The empire was almest 
centinueusly engaged in incessant warfare and it's eppenents 
were alse pewerful, the military expenditure, therefere, 

must have been very high and censequently, taxatien ceuld net 
have been light. 4.5. altekar further presumes, 6n the 
autherity ef Rajasvarachela #Bs I's inscriptiens A.D.1014 
that this ene sixth ef the preduce included all thee 
miscellaneeus dues like 'uparikara' er ‘bhegakara'. 

The taxatien, hew ver, may hae varied accerding te the 
quality ef land. Presumably,the less fertile lands were 
charged a lewer percentage. Centemperary Chéla inscriptiens 
refer te 3 er 4 different clasces ef land, classified accerding 
te their quality. Sukra alse lays dewn that the gevernment 
revenue demand shevld vary with nature ef the irrigation ef 
the soil. ; 

3 Alberuni writes that Brahmans were exempted frem all 
these taxes. It is quite pessible that in the case ef seme 
special tenures, the taxatien was either very lew er nen- 
existent such as is preved by the dynastic land~grants where 
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the references occur about the free-rent lands given 
to Brahmans. We sometimes, find the holders of this 
tenure paying voluntary cesses for works of public — 
utility. An eleventh century record refers to a 
-voluntary cess of 'pana’ on all the rent-free lands 

at Tavargere for the maintenance of a 'pujari' in a 
local temple. The public servants and the military 
officers paid, if at all they had to pay any, only a 
nominal tax for the lands granted to them. 

As the land tax was realised in share, the question 
of periodical revision of land-tax did not arise. The 
remission of the land-tax may have depended upon the 
production. If on any account whatsoever, the yield 
was less, the share of the Government also would 
automatically diminish. This shows that the land-tax 
varied @ith the actual produce of the year. 

Also, as the land-tax was r-ealised in share 
it is natural to assume that it must have been collected 
after harvest of the crops which usually were two 1.¢. 
Kharif (September) and 'ravi' (April). It, therefore 
goes without saying that the tax was paid atleast in two 
instalments, Altekar writes on the authority of the 
arthasastra, that the Government permitted the farmers to 
pay tax in atleast three instalments. 

BHOG 4 


Bhoga is the next term used for the taxes. 
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It is very frequently found in the contemporary as 

well as earlier and later inscriptions. The term, 
however, is quite confusing. A.S, Aktekar thinks that 
the term 'Bhogakara’ represents the petty taxes in kind 
that were to be paid to the king every day in the form of 
betel-leaves, fruits and vegetables etc.. Although 
these taxes, according to Altekar, were exacted by the 
kind only when he was on tour, they were enjoyed by 

the local officers as a part of their income. Sometimes, 
the villcgers had to pay some additional taxes for the — 
salaries of the district and village officers. This 
additional tax on land may also have been included in 
the term \Bhogakarat’ 

There is evidence to show that in rabe cases the 
land tax was alsorealised in cash. The t emple-land 
usually was taxed on the basis of cash income but the 
exaction was on a lower scale. A record from Honawad in 
Dharwar district, dated 1054 A.D., refers to an allotment 
of ordinary dry land to a temple by king Somasvara at the 
payment of half a 'pana’ as the payment of a matter. 
A.S. Altekar states that a gold ‘pana’ is equal to 3/4 
tola and the silver ‘pana’ to about 6 tolas. He further adds 
that a'matter' was equal to 4 or 5 acres of Land. 

If this assertion is correct, we find that in case of 
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gold 'pana' the land tax for 4 or 5 acres was 3/8 tola 
and in other cases as ‘pana! being in silver or copper 
it was still lower. This shows that the temple land was 
either free of tax or this tax was very nominal, 

Besitdew land tax, there were several other 
taxes most of whichwere realised in cash. The 
contemporary records show that in this period the 
excise and octroi duties were also charged. According 
to Altekar the term 'bhutopatta pratyaya' means a tax 
(aya) on (prati) what has been taken tn i.e. imported 
(upatta), and what has been produced (bhuta) in the 
village, This would indicate a tax upon articles 
(manufactured) and stored (sambiitita). He further adds 
that the term 'bhutopatta'-pratyaya' is identical with 
the wor 'Sasulka' used in the Kauthem-plates of 
Vikramaditya, dated 1008 A.D. and Nuraj plates of iz 
Jagadekamalla dated A.D, 1024, If the identification 
finds any corroboration, we come to the point that the 
term ' Sulka tax' was used for the general excise and 
octroi duties, Although the dynastic records of the 
Paramaras fail to refer the names of commodities on which 
these taxes were levied, we come to know from the 
contemporary Chola inscriptions that they were generally 
levied on potters, shepherds, weavers, ollmen, shopkeepers, 
stall-keepers, brewers and gardeners. It is sad to note 


that the epigraphic records do not supply us with any 
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information about the percentage of these taxes. 

'Vishti' xm or forced-labour alsn formed one of the 
sources of revenue. This tax was levied on poor-persons 
who were unable to pay the taxes in cash. Manu 
prescribeé that artisans and labourers wtc,, should be 
made to work for one or two days in a month for the 
Peas This tax in this period was realised partly 
autm during the tours of the king and partly by the 
village headman on occasions such as cleansing of the 
government granary, weighing or measuring the land-tax 
paid in kind etc, 

MISCELLANEOUS “TAXES. 

There were several other miscellaneous dues such 
as house tax, which is mentioned in the Arthuna-inscription 
of the Paramara-Chamundardja dated V.S. 1136. The 
inseription records that for each house of ene TACarS 
in the local 'bazar' was assigned a 'dramma', The 
existence of ferrytax which is recommended by most of 
the Smriti writers, is proved by the detailed description 
given in the Yuktikalpataru, regarding the construction aes 
of various kinds of boats etc. for the commercial purposes. 
Prof. K.D. Bajpai also opines that by the beginning of the 
eleventh-century the shipping in India had become 
considerably developed on scientific nae All this 
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shows that some dues must have been charged on the 
commodities transported by the ships. The actual proportion, 
however, is not known. 

The sales-tax was also levied during the period. 

An inscription of the Paramara dynasty tells us that on 
the ships of the braziers was likewise imposed one 'dramma' 
for the month, on (each) 'Vvnivaka' of the distillers four 
‘ripakas' on the gambling (house) two 'rupkas' end on 
every house of the whole population one ‘dramma,' Besides, 
the metals and wood-made commodities were also taxed. 

On each lezate were assigned two 'santas' on each 
'karshat of of1 one 'panaka’ and similarly on each load of 
cattle-fodder one 'vrisha-vimsppaka’. 

The taxes were also exacted on cattle, pasture-lands 
and other items, The Maridnata_plates of Jayasimha of Dhara 
dated V.S. 1112 clearly mention that the grass of the 
pasture-land was taxed in money. Alberunt states that 
a person had to pay some tax for his cattle. 

With regard to income tax, Alberuni writes that a 
person paid to the ruler one sixth of the income in 
recognition of the protection which the ruler afforded to 
the subjects, their property and their families. But, 
probably, people were not honest in paying thks tax, 
because writes A-lberuni , they would always lie and cheat 
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Besides the taxes, other sources of state Tevenve 
were fines, , the tributes from the trading business, 
income from the government properties such as waste-lands, 
the land under cultivation by government, hetrless property, 
the property confiscated by it for offences and forests 
ote. 

Regarding the revenue from mines and salt, the 
records are almost silent. Only the records of Gahadwals 
and Cholas claim the ownership of mines and salt. The 
salt was manufactured by the 'Silaharas ' on a large seale. 

As regards the succession-tax, 4.S, Altekar states 
that the tax on persons dying without a son, proves that 
only a fraction of their property passed to the state as 
a kind of succession duty. 

The other two taxes i.e. 'hiranya’ and ‘uparikara!' 
also added to the enriehment of the state revenue. 

GOVE - EXP UNDITURG 

No information is at hand to explain the expenditure 
of the sevens Kautilya enumerates 14 items but supplies 
no details. 4Sukra divides the income in six parts amd 
lays dows that one part should be kept as reserve, as 


many as three should be aszignaks assigned to the arny, 
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and half a part should be reserved for each of the four 
following items, viz. charity, privy purse, civil 
administration and people . It is very likely that 

if ever the Paramaras budgets are discovered, they would 


@isclose the stmilar allocation of funés. 
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RELIGIOUS CONDITION 


The outstanding feature in the religious history 
of the period under rayetew review is the truimphant 
revival of the Brahamanical religion. Hindvism got the 
state patronage and it marked a distinct and dacisive 
advance. One of the reasons for this ascendancy was the 
waining position of Buddhism. The growth of the'Tantrika!' 
practices in Buddhism led to its downfall. Besides the 
catholiciity of the Brahamanical religtomein this period 
was another important factor. The religpus reforms of 
Sankaracharya had done much fer the revival of the Brahamana 
supremacy and under the Rajputs, the Brahamans regained 
the power which once Buddhism had enjoyed. Ramanuga, with 
his emphasis on the doctrine of Bhakti or godly devotion, 
extended the possibilities of religious experience. The 
doctrine of the Buddha had now little hold on the people 
and that too was limited to Bengal and Bihar. The rest of 
the country was following the Brahamanical or Jain religion. 
The Buddhist butldings of the Pala period in Bihar no longer 
exist. Many Hindu and Jain Temples of the period have, 
however, survived. Buddhism gradually merged itself 
into Hinduism and the Eucdha was counted among the ten 


incarranations of Vishnu. Gradually ‘Siva and Buddha became 
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identical withe ach other, as in Java. In the modern 
Balinese theology Buddha isregarded as a younger brother 
of Siva, Later on, ' Siva, Vishnu and Buddha were all 
regarded as identical and so were their Saxtd st ° 

The Brahamanical religion covld not assimilate 
Jainism as was the case with Buddhism. During the period 
under survey, Jainism maintainec it's stronghold in 
Gujarat, Hinduism did not affect the fortunes of Jainism 
in Deccan ta. The r-eason for this was that Jainism 
was never subjugated to the contaminating influence of 
the a Tantric ideas. The other reason lies in the work 
and achievements of a number of well-known Jain saints 
and writers, like’Samantabhadra Aka! ankadeva, Vidyanaiéa, 
Manikhanandin, Prabhachandra, Jindsena, Gunachandra and 
Pampa. 

Inspite of being the mugz most popular religion 
of the period under survey, Brahamanism could not recover 
1t@s dominant position owing to the destructive inroads 
of Islam. The effects of Islam were permanent having in 
turn their future consequences. Let us make here a 
critical survey of all the popular religions, viz. Buddhism, 
Jainism and Hinduism, 

BUDDHISM. 

AS NOTE: above, Buddhism was losing its ground 
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owing to the Taritric influence, whic” brought a radical 
change in the outlook and character, of this religion. 

A new sect named ‘Vajrayana’ appeared in Buddhism and 
gradually 1t superseded the Hinayana and Mahayana sects 
after the 1LOthCA.D. Vajrayana exerted its inflvence most 
in eleventh anc twelfth centuries.” Even than Buddhism 
could not gain wide popularity and thus it vas confined 
to a local religion. N.N. Das Cupts, observes that 
Budshism ceased to be a creative force in religion, 
literature or aesthetics, and was merely a legacy of 

the past in less capable hands. Similar view is expressed 
by C.V. Vaidya who asserts that Budchism Vanished except 
from Megedha,. This is glsc supported by the acaunt of 
Alberuni, who writing in the first half of the eleventh 
C.A.b says that all traces of Buddhism in Central-Asta, 
Khurasen, afghani stan, ang North-vestern Incia seem 

to have disappeared. Fut, Sachau, the English editor 
of Alberuni's work disagrees with this view. He says 
that it is a remarkabée fact thet aman of the inquisitive 
mind of Alberuni knew secareely anything at all procuring 
any information on the subject, He further adds that 


alveruni's notes on Buddhism are very scanty, all derived 
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from the book of one Zurkan, Moreover, Alberuni was only 
acquainted with the trinity of the Buddhistic system, 

as he refers to Buddha, Dharma and Samgha. Alberunt 

ealls Buddha as Buddhodana which is a mistake for something 
like the son of Sud hodana. 

The available evidence leads us to believe that 
during the period under review the power of Buddhism was 
waning and it's mak hold was confined to some parts of 
eastern-India, But 1t does not mean that it altogether 
disappeared from the land of {it's birth as is supposed by 
some scholars, Let us make a survey of the regions where 


Suddhism was still alive. 


During the period under review the PBla rulers 
patronised Buddhism. V.A. Smith says that Palas were the 
only considerable princes, who continued to profess ard 
support Bugdhi sm. Mshipadla I, the ruler of Bengal (Gauda) 
had in his court a glaxy of Buddhi st scholars. The other 
celebrities also joined hands with him to revive Budchism 
from 10th c. onwards, ° Mahipala's son and successor 
Nayapala, contributed much to the cause of Buddhism, but 
owing to political disturbances, it suffered a setback. 
Buddhi sm again became more popular during the time of 
Ramapale (A) 1077. He gave patronage to a number of 


Buddhist scholars, teachers and artists, N.N. Das Gupta 
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opines that he was the last flickering of the lamp 
and after him Buddhism steadily declineé, consequently 
it was finally ousted from the land by the Muslim invaders 
towards the close of the i2th C.A.D. “ Throughout the 
period under survey, Bengal and Bihar were the strongholds 
of Buddhism. 

When Magadha was conquered by the Pala ruler 
Mahipala I, the mastery over the great vtharas such 
as Nalanda, Odaitapurt (Udandaputa, probably near the 
modern town of Bihar) and Vikrama'sila (near Bhagalpur) , 
naturally were included in his kingdom. These viharas 
served manyfold purposes. Besides being Buddhist seats of 
learning, they were also the citadels of strength of their 
dectrine and culture and through them the work of 
propagating the cultural influence was embarked. Alberuni 
refers to the Buddhist monasteries of Udandapuri in 
Mugadha, and states that the writing called 'Bhaikshuki', 
was used in Udunpur (Udandapurt) in Purvedesan 

The well known monastic universities of the age 
were at Nalanda (which was repaired by Mahtpals in his 
11th regnal year), Vikeramasila and*Sntapuri, Taranatha 
States that the Vikrama’sila university about this time 
had surpassed Naldda in fame and renown as its professional 
brmasx board kept watch over Nela naa. The monastery 
of “Somapuri also was in a flourghing condition. It was 
located at Paharpur in north Bengal. The great Atisa or 
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Ati’sa Dipankara resided there, where he translated into 
Tibetan, in collaboration with some others the 
Madhyamakaratna, Pradipak of Bhavaviveka, ° The evidence 
of this wniversity is also attested » to by a stone 
inscription Bound in the ruins of Paharour. The inscription 
has the characters of 11th C.4.D., It records that the 
pillar on which the inscription is incised, was raised up 
by Sri Dasavala «- garbha for the good of animate beings. 
Later on, the Somapuri-vihara wes set on fire sometime 
about the middle of i1th C.A.D. by the armies from South 
east Bengal» About the same time, Ramapala established 
a new Mahavihara in north Bengal called Jagaddala. Among 
the other less renowned Viharas of Bengal, were Deviloka in 
north Benzal and Pandit Vihara in the Chittagong district 
of east Bengal, which were noted for being the igportant 
seats of Buddhist learning and culture. 
2, KASHMIR. 

Kashmir was another vigorous centre of Buddhism. 
From this place numerous mission-aries went to Tibet and 
Central-Asia. In 1005, a 'Sramana* went to China with some 
manuscripts and a twig of the sacred Bodhi, tree of Podh- 
Gaya. He presented this twig to the Chinese emperor. 
The Statues of the 'Great-Fuddha’ (Brihad Buddha) set up 
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by Lalitaditya at Parihagpur and in the Jayendra Vihara' 
at ‘Srinagar by Jayendra, the matewnal uncle of Pravarasena II, 
were the great objects of adoration to the Buddhists even 
in the lith C.A.D. 

3, MADHYA-DESA. 

The establ:shment of the Pala rule in Magadha, 
reclaimed and renovated numerous holy places of Buddhists, 
An inscription of the reign of Mahipala I, at Saranatha 
dated A.D. 1026 records the restoration of many monuments 
by him. Between A.V, 1000 and 1033 an influx of Chinese 
Buddhists took pilgrimage to Bodhgaya where they built up 
several stupas ote. During the reign of Mahipala, the 
Kausgambi (modern Kosam) regained its importance as 
Baladitya, the follower of Mahayana, hailing from Kausambi 
rebuilt the Mahavihara of Walanga. The name of 
K>gambamandala or the district of Kausambi is also found 
in an inscription dated a.D. 1035, over the gateway of the 
fort of Kara. 

The other holy places of Buddhists, like Sravasti 
and Saranath were still prominent, In Kapilvdstu, Damodara, 
one of MahipSla's Buddh‘st contemporaries, was bom.” 
after the death of Mahipala I, # ‘Sdranath had passed under 
the domination of the Kalachuries of Tripurt, It is 
said that in 4.D. 1058, in the reign of Kalachuri Karnadéva, 
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Mamaka, a devout worshipper of Mahayana, got a copy 

of the Ashtasahasnika Prajnaparamita prepared. This g 
book{presented with certain other things, to the older of 
monks, residing thera, Moreover, we find that about 
A.D. 102%, the Dnarmarajtka 'Stipa'was repaired by 
“sthirapala and his brother, All this shows that Saranath 
once azain became the lively centre of Buddhi sm during the 
period under survey. 

No trace of Buddhism is found in the Malwa region 
during the period. The same seems to have been the case 
with the Chandellas of Jejakbhukti, for no contemporary 
king 1s referred to as having directly smppaxr supported 
the cause of Buddhism. 

SOUTH-INDTA. 

Owing to the rise of Jainism as well as, $aivism 
and Vaishnavism in the South, Buddhism lost its hold there, 
Some epigraphic and literary sources indicate that Buddh ism 
lingered there in some form even after A.D. 1000, but 
4t never became a forceful religion in the south, 

JAINISM s— 

GUJARAT 

Jainism continued to be the religion of a strong 
minority throughout the period under review. It was more 
progressive in Gujarat owing to the popular and royal favour. 

v 
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From the very beginning of their reign, the Chalukya 

kings of Gujarat patronised this sect. The Jain temple 

of Mulabhastika, is said to hae been constructed by 

Mularaja, the very founder of the dynasty. In the reign 

of Bhima, I, his minister Vimala of the Pragvadta family 

had erected, at Abu, the “ost magnificent Jain temple of 

Adimatha. This temple vas completed in V.5, 1088 or about 

C.A.D., 1031, 1.e. within seven years of the demolition of 

YSomanath by Mahmud of Ohmi.” Vimala founded the 

town of Chandravati also and built the temple of 

Rishabhadeva on the Arbudachalan, for the promotion of 

Jainism. Vimala had the approval of his master Bhima, 

for all these activities. Thus, it seems probably that 

Jainism, in Gujarat, was in ascendancy. In Malwa too, it was 

not discarded. Had it been the case, Paramara Bhoja would 

not have appointed Digambara Kulachandra, his commander-in-chid 

as has been shown elsewhere. eee 
During this period Jainism was well spresd in 

some places of Madhyapradesh such as ~ Ahar, Chandert, 

Madanpur, Devagarh and Viderbha. The Chintamani Par&Svanatha 

temple at Khambat (Canbay) was built about AY. 1108 and 

repaired in 4.D. 1295. It records names of severa’ devotees 

from Malwa, “Sapadalksha and Chitrakuta, wo endowed the 


temple from time to time. 
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JAINISM ~ IN THE DECCAN AND SOUTH-INDIA. 


During the perind under survey, Jainism was 
in full swing in the south [ndta. The political 
ascendancy of the western Cha@lukyas and Hoyasals, in the 
south paved the way to Jainism. Both the dynasties, 
greatly patronised Jainism and their emergence into 
power in the beginning of the 11th C.4.D. proved a great 
boon for the propagation and glorification of the fattns 
Several temples were erected there by these dynasties. 
There the ‘samghas', 'ganas,' ‘gachchhas, ' "balis’ 
and' sakhas! of monks had grown quite powerfully. 

The age produced a galaxy of Jain - Scholars and preschers, 
whose literary and missionary activities helped the 
advancement of the religion. 

There are several spurious revords at Lakshmasvare 
hetoning belonging to the 10th or llth C.A.D.~ purporting 
to record grants in favour of Jain Jain-establishments. 
There also existed numerous Jain pul ldings such as Raya 
Rachamalla-Vasati, Ganga - Permadi - Chaityalaya and 
Ganga-Kandarpa ~ Cheltyemandi. A.S. Altekar thinks 
that the names of these edifices bear testimony to the 
patronage of Jainism by the various members of the Ganga 
ruling family, after whom the buildings were named. This 
shows that most of the Ganga kinds of Talwad were either 


Jains or patrons of Jainism. 
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‘Svetambara-Pattavalis Sarvadeva-'Suri', tells 
ud that the 36 pontiff (Acharya) in the line of succesdl on 
after Mahavira wielded the leade:ship at the beginning of. 
llth C.a.D.. A few events of his reign are recorded in the 
Pattavalis with dates, Dharmaghdsha ‘Suri’ converted the 
chief minister Vimala in A.D. 1011, and Sahti-Strt_Vadivetal 
on the Thirapadra-gachchha, who composed a commentary on the 
Uttaradh ayana,. He attained heaven in A.D. 1039, ‘Sarvadeva 
Suril and YaSobhadra Suri successively, The last Aéhayadeva 
‘Suri the author of commentaries on the nine Angas went 
to heaven in A.D. 1078. 

& summary of the statements referred to above, 
makes it clear that Jainism was flourishing in the south 
India. Rgshid-Ud-din on the authority of Alberuni states 
that the people of Konkana and Thana were Samanis (Monks) 
of Buddhists at the beginning of eleventh Coad. 
A.S. Altekar disagrees with this view and asserts that the 
Muslims very often, mistook Buddhism for Jainism. He 
further adds that the above statements may be taken to prove 
the prevalence of Jainism rather than Buddhism in the Deccan 
during 10th and eleventh C.A.D. * It secms that Jainism 
could not stand as state religion in South, According to 
C.V. Vaidya, Jainism was yet a small religion spreading 
in the south. 

Besides the Tirthankaras, the worship of Gane$Sa and 


goddess Mahalakshmi was well popular in the Jain pantheon. 
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There are evidences of the worship of goddess Mahalakshmi 
along with Mahavira. 

Much analogy is found in the Jainism and Hinduism, 
during the period under review. The Jain temples were 
the replicas of the Hindu temples. The worship of Mahavira 
became very popular and elaborate as that of Vishnu 
or Siva. Epigraphie records show the provision of 'angabhoga' 
and ‘rangabhoga' to Mahavir like Mindu deities. The | 
similarity is also seen in the education system. The Jains 
pay homage to god Gane’sa by reciting the formula 
"Sri Ganesayanamaha," which is common in the Windu society. 
C.V. Vaidya observes that the Hindus continued to teach 
their chilcren the originally jain formula i.e. 4A 
"om namassiddhebhyah,' even after the decline of Jainism, 
This would indicate that during this period, both Uindul sm 
and Jainism had much in common. 

HINDUISM, 

During the period under survey, Hinduism was the 
popular religion of the masses. This religion is also 
known as the 'Samskrit Pauranic ' religion. The contemrorary 
epigraphic and literary sources show that there were two 
main branches of Hinduism, viz. 'Saivism' and 'Vaishnavism,' 
India, known to Alberuni was in matters of religion 
'Vishnuitie’ (Vaishnava), not 'stvaitic! (Sativa). Vishnu 
or Narayana, 1s the first god in the pantheon of his Hindu 
informants and literary authorities, whilst 'Siva is only 
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incidentally mentioned and that not always in a 
favourable manner. But actually this was not the case. 
Saivism also formed a dominant feature as will be discussed 
hereinafter. Whatever may have been the case, it is 
almost certain that Hinduism was in ascendancy and most 
of the kings gave to it the royal patronage. C©.V. Vaidya 
on the authority of Ali-Ijdrisi, states that there were 
42 seets, but all these were under one great religion 
1.6, Hinduism, which flourished throughout the land. 
we shall now discuss the sphere of influence of both 
the sects i.e. Vaishnavism and ‘Saivism respectively. 
VAISHNAVISM, | 

The doctrine of Vaishnavism underwent profound 
changes during the period. The most important of these 
was the gradual dominance of the pastoral life of Krishna 
and his delliance with the 'Gopis' or cowherd girls. 
In the South, the then popular sect called ‘Srivaishnava' 
was the most elaborated form of Vaishnavism. It was 
founded by Nathamuni. His disciple Yamanacharya accentuated 
the cause of the sect by laying the fourdation of 
Visishtadvaita. The efflorescence of Visishtadvaita is 
seenduring the time of Ramaniga who brought a wide scope 
for the nourishment of this sect. The traditional date 
of Ramanuja is ascribed to ‘Saka 938 or A.D, 1015-17 and 
of his death A.D, 1037, It shows that he lived for 120 


years. Epigraphic records also support this view. Even 
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R.G. Bhandarkar accepts the traditional date of birth 
but says nothing about his date of death. K.a.N. Shastri 
accepts both the dates of traditions. It is not 
improbabbly that he may have survived for 120 years. 
Epigraphic records also support this view. Even, then, 
it is suggested that he must have been born some time about 
4.0. 1037 and died about A.D. 1137. Kamanaja at first 
lived at Kai§chipura and became the follower of Yadavaprakasa 
the 'advait philsopher. Later on, he was dissatisfied with 
this sect and began to study the works of Alvars. 
Consequently, he became the successor of Yamunacharya, 
It is said that in the latter part of his life he was 
prescrib persecuted by Saiva Chola-monarch. This 
indicates that in the south too, the popularity of Saivism 
Was gaining ground, 
Sal VISM 

Saivism was the most prosperous sect of the 
age. Both epigraphte and literary sources prove that it 
was patronised by kings and people alike. The power and 
influence of "Sai vism is reflected in the numerous old 
temples dedicated to ' Siva, which still exist in various 
parts of India. Majority of Gahadavala, Chedi , 
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54 , 
Chandella and Orissa kings were styled as paramamahesvara. 


Harjaravarmma and Vaidyadeva of Assam; Paramara and Bharavara7m 
and Vaidyadeva of Assam; Vijayasena and Vallalasena of Bengal 
Vevapala, Paramara and Bhartrivadha Chahamana of western- 
Indian also bore this religious epithet. 

The kings of the Bhanja or Maylira dynasty 
(9th C. onward) had the bull as their latichana. Their family 
goddess seems to have been the Stambeswari, whose cult 
was wide spread in Origsa. The Chandellas of Bundel-Khand 
(9th C. onwards) were the keen devotees of Siva and Bhavani. 
The Kalatjara lithic inscrintton contains a hymn of praise 
to Purari. Like the Khadgas, the couchant bull formed 
the symbol of the Chandre-dynasty.- Their coins have the 
couchant bull on the obverse and the trident on the reverse, 
a fact which clearly shows that the ancient religion of 
the Buddhists was suspended and replaced by Saivite objects. 
The Chahamanas of ‘Sakambhart! (8th C, to 1193 A.D.)had 
the bull on their lanchana. The Bullion and Stlver_coins 
of Somesvara and Prthviraja have on the two sides, the 
horseman with lance to right and Sri Somesvaradeva and se 
-Yecumbent hump bull and asvari on the left. Sri Samantzdeva 
Harsadeva seems to have been their family deity. The 
Guhiléts were devotees of Ekalinga. The temples butlt 
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in the Katak district of Orissa were, Parasurame svara 
(¢.750), Muktasvara (c.950), Lingaraja (c.1000), Rajarani 
and Jagannatha at Puri (c.1150) etc. The Kadamba-dynasty 
is said to have sprung from the sweat of Siva. ° Saivism 
thrived side by side with the other religious systems like 
Vai snavism, Jainism and others during the regime of the 
Cha lukyas. The Vikramankadeva-Charita introduces Siva 
thrice to instruct the hero. It is interesting to note thd 
the names of the Chalukya Kings and queens are tntroduced 
in case of Siva temples, e.g. Jagadekamalesvara, Mallika 
Modeshvara, Akkésvara, Somesvara and others. 

Saivism became so popular a sect that several 
contemporary rulers dedicated their kingdoms either to 
Siva or to Sativa - ascetics, Thus Avanti-Varman of the 
Mattamayura region and a Chedi King of Dahala had presented 
their kingdoms to the pontiffs of ‘Saiva-Siddhanta-school, 
The Prabandhachintamani records a tradition that a Solanki 
chief had given whole of the Malwa province as a present 
to Mahakalesvara of Ujjain and appointed the Paramaras to 
administer, it. 

Some of the ascetics belonging to the Guhavast line 
of Sai va -Siddhanta were very influential. The initiated 
in the faith the kings of Varmman-dynasty in the Punjab 
and Chedi, Paramara and Chandert-Pratihara dynasties of 
central India. This line spread its branches in the South 


Namely in the farflung areas of Tamil and Andhra where these 
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ascetics played the role ofttajagurus.' Inscriptions 
preserve an unbroken line of Saiva rajagurus of the 
Chedi kings running for more than two hundred and fifty 
years. The Malkapuram inscription of Kakatiya King Rudradeve 
S$. 1183, the Rewa C.P. of Tratlokyamalladeva, the Jubblepur- 
inscriptions of Vimalasiva, the Jubblepur (Kotewali) 
inscription of Jaisimha and few others furnish interesting 
details with regard to this line. The Malkapuram-inseription 
states that the Kalachuri king Yuvarajadeva of Dahala 
region made a munificent grant of three lakhs of villages 
to Sadbhava Sambhu who founded a monastery known as 
Grlakimatha. As there is the corresponding succession of 
the rajagurus and their royal dischples the identification 
seems well-nigh certain, | 
THE SALVA SECT S. 

Before mak'ng a regiona’ survey, it would be 
worthwhile to discuss the popular sects of ' Saivism. 
Some times, Puranas divide Saivism in three categories, 
viz. (1) Vedic (II) Taritric and (ITI) mixed (tisra). 
In the mixed (misra) school of Saivism, the main deity 
Siva was worshipped along with four other gods, This school 
is, therefore, same as the Smarta cult of the 
' paiichadevapasana' . Vaidle Saiva school appears to be 
- game as Lakulisa-Pasuptta whereas Tatitric school was perhaps 


constituted by Kalanana, Kapalika and other extreme sects. 
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It may, however, be noted that even Lakulisa Pagupata is 
originally Agamic but it is described in the Puranas as 
vedic because it is comparatively more orthodox and in 
the beginning it recognised the Vedic institution of varna. 
The Sai va-Siddhanta school was Agamic. 

The Malkdpuram” stone inscription of the time 
of the Kakatiya king Rudradeva. S.S,1183 mentions four 
schools of Sai vi sm (a) datva (bY Kalanana Cc) Siva-Sasana 
and (d) Pasupata. Lists of these schools occur in the 

64, 65 _ 66 . 

Vamana and Siva Puranas, the Agama-Pramanya of Yamunacharya, 
the sr-Bashye of RKamanuja, the coumentary” of Vachaspati | 
Misra on the Sariraka-bhashya, the Shaddarsana-Samuchchaya 
Hartbhadra Suri and other Agamic works. 

A compartson of these lists would indicate that the 


four important schools with their sub sects were prevalent 
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in the country :- 
(a) ‘Saiva or more precisely Saiva-Siddhanta school, 
(b) Kaladnana also known as Karuka. 
(c) Pasupata with a branch of the Lakulisa Pasepata, and 
(d) Kapdlika with its associate cult of the Soma. ° 

The Yatis, the Garagirs, the Pasupatas, the Kapalileas 
and other sects, began to come into prominence with the 
advent of the pre-Rgvedic period, All the Vratya sects 
had their own distinctive marks, We had, far instance, 
the Saivas who had the Linga branded on both the arns, the 
Rudras who had the trident branded on their forehead, 
the Ugras who had the 'damaru' branded on both the arms, 
the Bhattas who had the Ling branded on the forehead, the 
Janigamas who bore the trident on the head and carried 
a 'Linga' of km stone on their persons, and the Pasupatas 
who had the Linga branded on the forehead, arms, heart and 
navel, and the Mallaris, the Kapalikas, the Kalamukhas, 
respectively. Also the appellations viz, Pasupata, 
Mahesvara and Mahaévaratadhara are frequently applied to 
the aii followers of more than one sect. 

I. paSU-PaTa-SCHOOL. 
(A) Srikantha and Founder :- Srikantha is recorded as the 
founder of this sect. A commentary on the saradatt lake 
begins with a salutation to Srikantha, and refers tohim as 
the first teacher of the doctrine, Akin to other Satva 
teachers, ‘Srikantha also is recognised as a god in the Saiva 
Pantheon. Thus he is mentioned as a deity in various 


7 73 
positions in the Trik-School. The Bihart emmse inscription 
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describes Yuvaraja II, who dedicated his whole empire to his 
‘Saiva Siddhanta preceptor as always engaged in the worship 
of ‘Srikantha. 

B, LAKULISA. 

R.G. Bhandarkar regards Lakulisa as the founder 
of the Pasupata school. Bagchi suggests, "Lakulisa"was 
probably Srikanthas disciple and that these two were. 
responsible for the foundation of Pasupata religion, But 
Lakulisa does not se-m to be an immediate disciple of 
‘srikantha, because the accounts of Srikahtha and Lakulisa 
available through liter.ture «nd inscriptions do not represent 
them as teacher and disciple. Moreover, in the Agama 
quoted by Abhinavagupta, Lakul isa is depicted as receiving 
the doctrine by +Swackchhanda. It would, therefore, be 
correct to suggest that the Pasupata school was founded by 
‘Srikantha and from this sprang forth several branches 
in the subsequent period. The branch started by Lakulisa 
was called after him as Lakulisa Paspupata, while that of 
*Srikantha as ‘Stvagdsana. 

Pasupatas are devoted to Siva. According to 
Seriptures, they worship ‘Siva besmeared with ashes and wearing 
Jataemukuta, They believe in the eight forms of Siva which 
are (4) Sarva (14) Bhava, (itt) Tgana (iv) Rudra (v) Ugra 
(vi) Bhima (vii) PaSupati and (viii) Mahaddeva, They are 


mentioned in’Satapatha and Sankhayana Erahmanas ‘Sutras etc. 
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Their names generally end in rasi and sometimes preceded by 
d imam 

the titles 'bhava' or 'ganda’.The Satapatha and Kausiki 

Erahamanas add Asani to their list, thbsmaking their 


Rudra). 4s regards the name 


number eight (inclusive of 
"Siva, occuring though in the Vedi° Texts of earlier strata, 
as one of the attributive epithets of several gods and not 

of Rudra particular, however, pas-ed for a propername itn the 
later vedic literature (cf the Svetasvatara Upanishad ) ‘tva 
as one of the various names of (‘udra). 4 spectal men‘ ion 

of Siva, in the Vedas. may be made of his identification with 
Agni and he is also said to have given birth, by his e ntact 
with Prsni (the Earth) to the Maruts (the winds). This 
identification 1s also im-lied in hts epithet of '“apardin 

as R,G, Bhandarker points it the epithet Kapardin or the weaver 
of matted hair is probably due to his being regarded as 
identical with Agni, the fumes of which look like matted- 
hair. As regards the later Vedic period, the athrvaveda pre 
presupposes the rise of Rudra to the position of the supreme 
god, for it assigns various such epithets to him as those 
which have already been referred to above, each four of 
which tyoifying his two aspects, ghora (terrific) and saumya 
(pesceful). Thus hudra, ‘Sarva (arrout-weilder) Ugra and 
Bhima characterise his destructive aspect, which Bhava, 
Pagupati, Mahddeva and Isana, his beneficient one, Such well 
known names of Puranic Siva as ' Sambhut and '\Sahkara’, 
indicutive of his benefictent nature, occur as so many 
evithets of Rudra as early as '3atarudnya which also contains 


the 
epithets descriptive of the dar’ and fierce asp-cts of atl god. 
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The beneficiery forms of Rudra (Siva } are known as Aghdra, 
or the milder (Saumya) forms of Saivism. The Samarangana- 
Sutradhara of Bhoja also deals in detail with these two 
forms of "Sve. 

‘Srikantha, Anagta, Lakulisa and Goraksa were the 


‘lgsiva teachers who later on rose to the position of deities. 
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Il. KaPaLIKa-3CHOOL. 

The epigraphic references prove the wide popularity 
of this school. The Tilakawada C.P. inscription of the time 
of Bhoja Paramara contains a reference to an ascetic who 
had observed Mehavrata.. These Mahavratikas were identical 
with Kapalikas, who are also associated with Sivasasana and 
Soma@iddhanta. 

The traces of Maha2Vrata-Dhara are found in the 
contemporary inscriptions. The Tilakwada C.P, inseriptton 
Geseribed an ascetic Dinakara who was ma-vrata-dhara and 
was like 's-va in the torn of Kapalin. This sect is also 
referred to in the Ji terature. rhe Kathasserttszéere. 
Yasastilaka-Champu and Nalachampu all speak about this 
sect, 

The Maha-Vratins are identified with Kalamukhas also. 
On the authority of Siva Purana, R.G. Bhandarkar regards 
them as identical. The Nala-Champu of Trivikrima-Bhatta 
composed in the 10th c. A.D., describes kalamukhas as falling 
under the class of the nahvratikes. 

The Mahavratins were identified also with the 
Kapalitkas, The Tila*awada C.!. insertption deseribes 
a mahavratin as Sa-kara in Kapali form. Moreover, as 
Kapalikas were associated in Literature with Kalamukhas 


because of certain common practices, mahavratikas were 
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sometimes identified also with Siva and Sivasagéha, ete. 

Obviously the sub-sects Kapalika and Kalamukhas etc, 
represent the extreme or ghora type of Saivism and thetr 
apparently unsscial and outlandish practices appear to be 
reminiscent of the terrific aspect of Rudra-Siva and a very 
powerful sway that it exerted in the culture of ‘™ndta. When 
Siva iconography rose to its height, these ghora forms 
proved to be a bed rock on which many a ghora-icon, the 
ghora or ugra-murtis of Siva came into vogue, 

The four-faced Mritang Mahadeva (Mrityunjaya Mahadeva) 
temple at Khajuraho is a very valuable specimen of the 
Rudra-Pasupata form of Siva-tem-les. It is situated close 
to the Ramchandra or Chaturbhuja temple. 

TIT, ‘S0MaeSTDLHANTA, 

The founder of this cult was Somagarmma. The Purdnas 
state that Siva incarnatec himself at Prabhasa as Somasarmma 
who had four disciples (1) Akshapada, the founder of “yaya 
Bchool (11) Kanida, the founder of Vaiseshika-‘chool 
(1ii) Uluka, a teacher of lngtc, sometimes identified with 
Kanada and (iv) Vatsa. The Prabhad%a- Patana~inscription 
records that Sema (moon) had ennstructed a golden temple 
of Somanatha at Prabhdsa and after originating his cult at the 
instance of ‘Siva gave the place to the pagupatas. 

Luring thés period, Somastdchanta was prevalent tn 
Nepal and Gujar§t. The Uma-Sahite-ChandrasSekhara form was 


specially worshipped by ascetics of this school. 
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p 
V. SILHA SCHNOL. 


The creed of eighty four Siddhas had become quite 
influential from the eleventh-twaelfth century 4.0. From 
literature we learn that the Sidchas were Siva-Sakti 
worshippers and hence the building of shrine for Rama by 
the Siddharetha-Yogt is rather striking. 

V. FALANANS. 

The Kalanana sect has not been mentioned in the 
inscri:tions of northern [ndia. The sect was however wery 
influential in the south. It had several important centres 
under the Chalukyas., Kalamukha ascetics also served as 
rajagurus of the cnfluxyas. 

VI. THE GalVa -SILLHANT «SCHOOL. 


The inscriptions mention Guhavasi of Daruvana as 
the preacher of ‘Saiva siddhatita doctrine. He is mentioned 
in Linga-vaju and Yurma puranas as one of the twenty xx 
eight incarnations of Seva. Thus he seems to have been 
held as an incz:rn.tion of Siva like Lakul’sa, the originator 
of the Lakullsa-Pasvpata doctrine. 

The sect spread from the Punjab in the north to Tamil 
region in the south and influenced several kings of thie 
period, The fifth ascetic in the 7ine was Purandava who 
initicted the prince Avantivarmman in the faith, The king 
dedicated his kingdom to his spiritual preceptor as an . 
honorarium where the ascetic founded a monastery at 
Mattamayura town. 93 


The Prayaschitta samuchchaya mentions Lambakarna 
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as an ascetic of Ranipatra monastery who was the spiritual 
teacher of the king Siyaka of Malwa. At the same time he 
has been described as one who heard the whole of the 
‘sai va-siddhanta philosophy and was like a Siva on Kaildsa. 

Thus, the ascetics of this branch spread from the 
Punjab (Salt-hange) to Deccan. They wielded considerable 
influence in central India. Kings of Varmman dynasty of 
the Punjab, of Chandert-Pratithara and Paramara dynasties in 
Central-India were their spiritual ds disciples, 

another line of Prabhava-Siva ran through Somasambhu 
whose disciple Vamasambux initiated a line of the rajagurus 
of the Kalachuri kings. This line continue upto the end of 
Kalachuri dynasty in Dahalag. Vimalasiva and his disciple 
Vastusiva were probably the spiritual teachers of Kokalla IT 
and his son Gangeyadeva., The name of the preceptor of 
Lakshmikarna is not traceable. Purushasiva was the prosperity 
of Yasahkarna and Saktiéiva was the real power of the king 
Goyakarna. The two temples, one at Gurgi-Masaun ( 12 miles 
east from Réwa town) and the other at Chandrehi also in the old 
Rewa State, were possibly erected by one and the same person, 
the abbot PraSantasiva of the Mattamayura s ct of the Sivas, 
about the middle of the 10th century A.D. “rhe insertptions of 
these temples indicates that no less than seven Kalachuri 
kings, namely, Lakshmikarna, Yasahkarna, Narasimha, Jayasimha, 
Vi jayasimha, Sankaragana and Tarilokyavarmmadeva, the Chandella 


king who supplanted the Kalachuri-dynasty are skyked styled 
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as meditating upon the feet of Pb. M.P. illustrious Vamadeva. 
But after the fall of the Kalachuri-dynasty these ascetics 
had to migrate to different places. 

Thus, the line of rajagurus started from Vamasambhu in 
the time of Yuvarajadeva IT (C.975 A.L), and continued for more 
than two hundred and fifty years. It ultimately came to an 
end in C, 1225 4.8. when the dynasty was supplanted by 
the Chandella ruler Tratlekyavarmmadeva. 

The Rajagurus of the Chola-Kings #6 It is supposed 
that there was a succes:zion of the rajagurus throughout 
the chola mute also. 7 éanadiva and Sarvasiva are mentioned 
in the inscriptions of Rajaraja I (C.985-1014 A.),) and 
Rajendra-Chola (C. 1012-1944 a.b.). there is epigraphic 
evidence to show their considerable influence in the chola 
court during Kulottunga I (1070-1120 A.L.) and Kulottunga 
III (1182-1216 A.L.). 

It is stated that Rajendra I, had been supplying a 
large quantity of grains as ach: ryabhoga to Sarva-Siva 


—_ / tL 
and his disciples in the aryadesa, Madhadesa and Gaudadesa. 
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Wis disciple Somasambou comnosed several Salva works 
such as Karmakriya Kanda@% and the Paddhatt. 

Siddhanta-Sardvali of TrilSchanasivacharya records a 
tradition that Rajendra Chola saw the best of the Saivas in 
northern Indian when he came to take a bath in the Ganga and 
carried them to settle in his own country in Kafichi and 
elsewhere in the Chola Land. 

Ascetics in_Varanasi. The Gurgi Ins. of Prabodha$iva 
records that the ascetic Prabodhasiva built an atove at 
Varanasi. Disciple of Kumara-Siva and the gurti of 
Mularaja Solanki belong!ng to this faith hac comnosed a 
Pratishtha in 1090 A.v. at Banaras. A Chola-insertption mentxt 
mentions JNanasiva of the Lakshadyaya Santana of the 
Kollamatha at Varanasi. 

L7TWRARY uCTIVITIES OF THESE aSC&TICS, 

Inscriptions descr’ be the literary cctivittes of these 
ascetics. Vyomasiva of the Ranod monastery seems to be a 
reputed scholar of outstanding mebit. The insertptio of Ranod 


mentions the composition of a work known after him. 
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. # 103 
Isana-Siva-guru paddhati, a voluminous work has 


bern attributed to ISanasiva, the rajaguru of Rajendra Chola. 
The Prayaschitta - Samuchchaya, the Naimittika - Krtyanusandhana 
and the Pratishthsa Darvana were composed by Upidaya'siva of 
the Gorath tka-Matr a at pnara. “prahn’ gambhuof the 
Karkaroni- branch and Vairochoha, the disciple of Tganasiva 
respectively. 
VII, MISKa SCHOOL: THE CULT OF THES PHNTAD. 

The tendency of rapprochment in orthodox religious 
sphere resulted ‘n Panchadevorasana i.e. the worship of 
five deities as advocated by the Smartas, The movement was 
started much before the period under consideration, but it 
could take a definite form only in the llth C.A.D. 

The ‘marta cult of the Pentad was initiated by the 
agamicas = ‘Saivas as well as Vaitshnavas. The ‘Saiva_pentad 
had different varieties and they came ‘nto x vogue by 


joswH 


Lith - 12th century ..D. 


MIShA “SALVA -SCHOOL, THE “SMalTa-CULT, OF THE PENT DL. 
ITS EVOLUTION :- | 
TRIMURTI, The reason why Trimurti icon is first ta’en up. 
is not very difficult to understand. Dr. J.N. Fanerj‘' states 
that Trimurtis and other compound murtis represent, {n a nut she! 
the truth of the Vedic Henotheism and vedantic monism. Ganesa 
in his Sabd at atva intam ant rites wet” the Tri-urt i, though 
apparently having different forms, really has one form and it 
is one monistic mxktmekpekx princinie govering the three fold 


work of the universe, the creation, the Preservation and the 


105. Tbid.  '5wW- Gaiva -Cukig tm Novwiern india. Post, 
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destruction. <aAccordin-g to Vishnudharmottara, the 
existence of the universe is guided by threefold 
principle of energy or quality - Rajasa, Satvika and 
Tamasa. Accordingly here Brahma aspect or former face 
represents the creative activity, Vaisnava one maintains 
and sustains the universe, while the Gaiva aspect simply 
destroys it ( to creases vacuum) for further creation, 
Let us have some idea of this triadienerh is tabulated 


agewise hereunder s~ 


TELAD 

VEDIC Pauranic and Later Fexts, 
1. Agni 2. Brahma. 

2. Surya 2. Visnu. 

3. Vayamor Rudra 3. Siva. 


In the Pauranic and later texts Brahma represents 
Agni. This very truth is well-corroborated in the 
“Samarang ana Sutradhara by directing the image maker 
to make the Pratima ' anajerti -prat mah! ak -- to the 
flamed fire. The Aparajita Pracha, a contemporary work 
to Semarangana Sutradhara describes Trimurti of Hari, Yara 
and Brahma, but also that of Canéra the moon, Arka 
(the Sun) and Brahna (common) us well as Hari, the 
Sun (also Visny)Hara and Siranyagarbha. The former has 
not got its place in sculpure, but the latter is fully 
cepicted 'n it, The close connection of ‘Surya with Vishou 
or Vishnu with Narayan is well known, Accordihgly a gnod 
many Trimurti sculpture depicts this synchronism of six 


armed compésite tmage found at Madhia in the old Panna— 
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State in Bundelkhand region representing the Trimurti 
of ‘Surya, Siva and Brahma, The three-headed and eizht 
armed standing Surya in Cidambaram temple also illustrates 
this, A somewhat similar composition, but a seated one, 
is carved on the west face of the small shrine dedicated 
to the sun-god in the southern corner of Limbhoji-Mata' s 
temple at Delmale (northern Gujarat). Another eight 
armed seated image of this type is warved on the western 
side of the central Bhadra (structure) of the S1va~temple 
called Dula-Deo at Khajuraho. 
The worship of Siva with Sun Sakti (mother goddess) , 
Canesa ane Vishnu was performed in the Migra-Pas pata 
school, This is same as Smarta Panchadevopasana, The 
first stage in the development of the pentad cult was the 
evolution of trinity composed by Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva formed the priming 
‘Surya, Brahma and Vishnu formed another triad. The inclusion 
of Surya in the trinity formed this quadrimvarate. Images 
combining Siva, Vishnu, Brahma and ‘Surya in one body have 
109 110 lil 
been found at Kiradu, Reveessy » Khajuraho, Gujarat, 
Paice and elsewhere. 


Panchayatana :-~ Gores of carly medaeval period 
11 


have been found at sta, , Khajuraho, Bhuvanesvara and 
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115 
Kashmir. The Vishnu Panchayatana temples at Khajuraho 


and Ostia have ‘Siva, Sakti, Surya and Vishnu in the four 
subsidiary shrines grouped around the main shrine. 
Kashmir temple belonged to another category: 

Thus this was another form of quadrumvarate formed 
by the substitution of Sakti in place of Brahma. In this 
regard the e- ample of Limboji Mata's temple mentioned about, 
may also be cited, Burgers remarks, "In one figure the 
four divinities, Vishnu, ’Siva and Brahma or the Trimurti 
with Surya, appear blended or shall we rather say it represents 
a Vaisnava Trimurti with~Surya Narsyana as the central 
figure seated on his vahana baruda. 

Patichadeva: - The Kilait cp, of “Somavarman in 
the middle of the eleventh C.i.D., invokes five deities v 
Brahma, Ganapati, Vishnu, Sakti and Siva. But this pentad 
is not of the'Smarta variety as Surya has been replaced here 
by Brahma. 

The evidence for the Smarta group of the five 
deities comes from the lingas of the 11th C.a.D., tepresenting 
the four sectarian deities, Vishnu, Sakt'!, Ganesa and Surya 
on four sides. Similarly the mintatvre shrines” representing 
these five sectarian deities in saneta and around, furnish 
the testimony for the prevalence of this cult in early and 


late mediaeval period, 


> oe Krishna “asta "South Ind?an Gods and Goddesses"fig.144 144, 
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It may, therefore, be concluded that the cult 
of the five deities as envisaged by the ‘Smartas came into 
vogue by the iith C.A.D. and that it indicates the 
reapproachment of the Vedic and Agamic tendencies. The view 
that Panca - devopasana was introduced by ‘Sai’ aracharya 
does not se-m to be right, 

Inseriptions thus describe three Saiva movements. 
The earliest movement was started by Sri-Kantha who founded 
the Pasupata schonls much before the Christian era. Soma 
a little later, started at Prabhasa two schools, namely 
the school of logic known as 'naya-Soma' and the Saiva 
devotional school called 'Soma-S!dahanta.' ‘he assoctation 
of schools of logic with Saiva devotional sects is perceived 
still later, The Pasupatas belonged to the Nyaya while 
the ‘Saivas were Vaiseshikas, 

Lakulisa initiated the second movement which, in 
due course, became very influential. Inseriptions mention 
several important centres of this school. From them sprang 
forth many other branches. Ananta sectiion of the Pancharthikas 
is specially noteworthy. 

Guhavast, just before this period, orginated a very 
powerful and vigorous movement which spread to the Punjab, 
Varanasi, Dahala, Malwa, Central -India and Rajputana, It sent 
its branches to Deccan, Tamil region and Andhra-ereac 


4 
REGION-WISE SURVEY OF SaTVTSM :- 


We shall ow try to present a clear picture of the 


/ 
regional influence: of Saivism. 
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KASHMIR. 

In Kashmir + Saivism got a considerable support 
of the kings. The offorts of scholars in this direction 
are also praiseworthy, Abhinavagupta's successors wrote on 
the Pratyathjna-hridaya, which its an important mannual of 
the doctrines, 

ASS&M. 

In Assam both the cults i.e. of 4'3atva and Vishnu 
were prevalent simultaneously. Ratnapala, a king of the 
llth C. professed faith both in Saiva and Vishnu, 

BENGAL. 

Vijayasena, the founder of the Sena Kingdom of Bengal 
was a devotee of Siva. He assumed the titles of Paramamahesvare 
and Annishabha - Sankara and built a Siva temple. His son 
and successor, Ballalsséna was also an ordent follower 
of Saivism. But Lakshmisena, the son and successor of 
Ballala became convert pf Vaishnavism. 

BANARAS AND FaNavUl. 

Govindachandra, the Gahadvala king of Banaras and 
Kanauj, was a 'par:.ma-mshesvara,' He patronised the 
Buddhists also. On the obverse of his gold and corner coins 
are found the figures of Trisula (Trident), the symbol of 
Siva. 

GUJARAT. 

We may commence our survey with the celebrated 
temple of Somanatha on the seashore, in south-western Kathiawar, 
at Somanatha-pattana, close to the modern port of Veraval. 
Tai. Somadeve's Vatestilaka and Indian Culture, App and tnoian Culture, Appendix, “IT. 
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The temple of Somanitha was built earlier than the 10th 
C.a.b. It was probably as old as the maitrakas of Valabhi 
(the modern Vala, near Bhavanagar). The great Siva temple 
was built upon with fifty-six pillars of teak-wood covered 
with lead, The glory of its wealth ang splendour is preserved 
in the records of Muslim historians. 

It was sacked and desecrated by Mahamud of Gazni in 
1026 A.U, and subsecuently destroyed by a lieutenant of 
Mahmiid, but soon after, 1t was rebuilt of stone by Bhimadeva- 


26 
Satvism 


II, the Solanki King of Gujarat (A.D.1022-64). 
was paramount in Gujarat during the rule of the Solanki-Kings 
who were great builders of tecples dedicated to ‘Siva, 

Their capital was at Anahillapura (Anahilavade or Patan), 

The other important places were Siddhpur and Vadnagar, now 
included in Baroda state, to the north of Ahmedabad. The 
first King Mularaja (A.D,1942-96) was an ardent devotee 

of ‘Siva in the form of Somanath or SomesSvara. The temles of 
MuleSvara and the Tripurusa prasad appear to have been 


built by him in honour of Somanatha,. 


175. Bom. Gaz. Vol. I, Pt. I.p.165, The ancient temple is 
stated to have been 13 storeys high with top surmounted 
by 14 cupolas of gold which glittered in the sun and was 
visible from a long distance. The original edifice was 
axioyg built of brick and its floor was made of planks 
of teak wood with interstices filled with lead. See 
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Very few temples are however extent in Gujarat. The 
remains of the temples of the Solankis and the Vaghels 

are but fragments, Fortunately, the sreat temples of the 
Leccan, Bundelkhand, Orissa and south-India are still in 
existence, ke shail, in the course of our study, enumerate 
the more important example which i1?lustrate the progress 
and influence of the Sativa faith in those regtons, 

From Gujarat we may turn to Mount Abu which was a 
flourishing centre of Saivism at an early age. The Abu 
region was ruled by a branch of the Paramara dynasty of Malaya 
from the end of the 10th C.A.D. to the end of 1lith C.4.D,. 
under the suzerainty of the Chalukyas of Gujarat. It may 
be noted that Bhima I of Gujarat (a .D,1022-64) brought for 
some time the Abu territory under his direct control in the 
end quarter of the eleventh C.i.D., The jain Vimal-Saha 
was deputed as the governor of A-bu, who built the famous 
marble temple of Adinath in 1031 4.D, 

Among the lingas worshipped at Aby Acal@svara 
was the most famous. 4n inscription of Yaso-dhavala, one of 
the Paramara kings of Abl, dated 1150 A.U. was found in the 
temple of Acalésvara, 

Saivism was the prevalling religion in neighbouring Mew 
Mewar. The worbhip of Ekalinga Siva, the symb 1 of a national 
cult has survived till today. The worship of Ekalinga ts 
mentioned in an inscription of Naravahana, dated 97°, A.D. 
But the cult is esrlier than the 19th C.A.D., as two 
inscriptions dat-d Samvat 1331 and 1342 (1272 and 1285 4.0.) 
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respectively, Wiel give the genealogy of the ruling 
dynasty, place the cult of Ekalinga at the beginning of 
political history of Mewar. “ 

The evidence to be considered later will show that 
sei vist represented a vigorous religious movement in a 
large part of western and central Indies from “ujarht to Rewa 
in the 10th C, anc onwards. The expression of Saivism in 
western India cates back to a much earlier period. It was 
the Prevailing religion under the Valabhi kings even in the 
6th C.a.D. 

Malwa was a centre of Sai vism. Its ancient capital 
Ujjayini or savantf{ was famous through the ages as the seat 
of the worship of Mahakala Siva. 

The Paramaras of Malva, who ruled as tndependent 
monarchs from about the middle of the 10th C.A.D. to the end 
of 13th C.4.0D, and whose domimions, in their widest limits, 
extended from Gujarat to maior parts of Madhya-Pradesh and 
from Khandesh to northern Indore, were devout worshippers of 
Siva. They were the great builders of Siva-temples. The 
Paramara king Bhoja, the most famous Indian monsrch of the 
Lith C.A.D. butit a number of temples dedicated to Pec snocrend 


Ramesvara, Somanath, Sundira = and Kalanala Rudra 


129. &A collection of Prakrit and 5an anskrit inscriptions (op.cit) 
pp.75-85,. In the inenodlct ary note the date of the 
inscription is given as 1339. Eut a reading of the last 
line of the inscription reveals 4,.D.1031 as the correct 
date, p77. , 

130. Udainur-Pr ragasti. Eel.I, V.20 pp.22-38.Buhler takes Kala, 
Anala and Rudra separately. But the reference seems to be 
to Kalagni -Rudra, one of the terrible forms of Siva, 
mentioned by Somadeva, in YaSastilaka, book IT, p.15l. 
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These temples do not exist now because most of the 
religious edifices of Malwa were destroyed by the 
Mayhammadans. 

Bhoja, I, the Paramara ruler of Malvay was not only 
axfoiiwar a follower but also an exponent of Salvi sme 
One of his works, the Tattveprakasa deals with Batvisn 
In his Samarangana Sgéradhar.he Mes devoted a separate 
chapter for the treatment of hingas, the emblematical 
phallus of Stva. It introduces a novelty by its description 
of the Lokapala lingas, like neneya, Alndreya, Aindraya, 
Yamya, Varuna, Vayanya etc. etc. though traditional. is 
unique in the sense that it gives the relative merits of 
each and every material, 

&11 the Land-grants of Bhoja start with the 
benedictory verses in the honour of the God Siva. His Ujjain 
plates begin with 'Glory of the God whose hair is the sky 
(Mahadeva) and who bears on his head the horned moon. 
emblematic of the shoot from which sprang the world. 

The Betma-plates of Bhojadeva dated V.S, 1076 
&4.D. 1020 begin with "Om victorious is this Vyomakesa (Siva) 
who/the purpose of Creation bears his head the digit of the 
Moon, which appears like the shoot from wast the world sprang. 


Besides, in the Udaipur prasasti Bhoja is mentioned 
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_ 136 
as 'Bhargabhakta' (the worshipper of Siva). The Rajatarangini 
tells us that Bhoja constructed a pond in Kashmir close to 
Kapatesvara Mahadeva temple. 

The book Ganaratna - mohodadhi, praised Ehoja for 
witnessing god Siva in "is original form Thus, we come 
to know that Bhoja was a great devotee of god Stal as he, 
in nis grants is styled as Parama-Mahésvara, Not only 
Fhoja cut alng zt all the Psramara kings were devout worshioners 


f 
of god Siva. 


UJ Jal 
Ujjain, as being under the dominance of rezamara 
139 
af be 
Bhoja, was naturally important centre of Saivism. The 


Mahakala_temple of Ujjain was in great veneratton Bhaja 

used to live in the wtettx vicinity of this temple. Tt 1s 
now needless to estimate the wide popularity which this temple 
has atteined for ;: Saivism. Even today the Siva- linga enshrined 
in this temple is counted among one of Dvadasa Jyotir-lingas 


(the twelve ever shining lingas). 


TRIPLRT 
_ — ¢ 
The Kalachurts of Tripuri were Saivas with few 
141 f 
excentions. The Karan-Mandi¥ is a Siva temole in the Chedt 


region, It is aseribed by local tradition to Karnaraja, the 
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powerful-Hathaya king who ruled in the 3rd quarter of llth 
C.A.D. Thus it will be seen that the early monuments of 
the Chedi country are mostly devoted to the cult of Siva. 
br. A.‘ .Upadhye and Hh. Jain opine that at the tine 
when “omadéva wrote his YeSastilaka, Saivism was predominent 
in central indtzur as in South. 

EUV AE-KHAND oND E.GUELKHAND 

From Malva we may pass on to Eundelkhand, which was 
an important centre of Saivism curing the rule of the Chandella 
kings, in the 10th, 1ith and 12th centuries, The Chandella 
kingdom included Khajuraho (now a village in Chhatarpur-State, 
Madhya-Pradesh), Kalarnjar, (in Banda district U.P.) and 
Mahoba (in Hammirpur district, U.P.) Uhahga was a devout- 
worshipper of Saivism. 

Savism was prevalent not only in Fundelkhand, but 
also in other areas of central India. Jaso, the e>ie™ town. 
of the tiny State of that name in Baghelkhand, seems to have 
been an important centre of Satvism in the middle ages. 


GABEEAR. 
DiCcaNn, 


Saivism played a cegtsive role in the temle 143 
architecture of the Deccan and the adjoining countries. 
Saiva-temples were constructed or mainta'ned, on a wide 
scale during the reign of the Chalvkyas of Kalyani as is 
shown by the various grants and endowments recorded in their 


inscriptions. For example, an inserinttion of 980 4.D. belonging 
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to the reign of Taila II is the subject of an endowment 
made for the benefit of the temple of Suvarnaksi a form of 
Siva, styled as Sankara Svayambhu-Suvarnamahaksi at Soval 
(Sogal in Belgaum district) 

Apart from the inscriptional evidence, there exists 
a large number of surviving specimens of later Chalukyan 
Saiva temples ranging fron the 10th to the end of 12th C.A.D. 
mostly in the Dharwar district and the immediate neighbourhood 
Some svara(A.D.1043~1068) , the western Chalukya ruler of 
Kalyan was an ardent soives 


QULH-INETA 


From beccan we may turn to south India. There the 
classic land of Saivitm was the Tamil country, which 
witnessed one o*° the greatest epochs of the faith. Saivism 
is prevalent in south even today and Saivas are found in 
great numbers in the districts of Tinnevelly, Madura, 
Trichinapoly, Tanjore, south and north areot, Chinge!put, 
Madras, Salen and Coimbatore. 

GENERAL CHALACTVETSYICS OF THe RELic*ous LUPS. 
THE SPIRIT OF TOL ERATION, 


% Wide and sympathetic toleration tas the general 
characteristic of the age under survey. There was a inner 
movement of synthesit. The Belir-inseription of Jayasimha 
Chalukya, dated 1022 a.D., is extremely interesting in this 


regard, In the inscription, the donor akkacevi is described 
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as practising the religious abservances prescribed by the 
rituals of Jina, Buddha, Ananta i.e. Vishnu and Rudra. 
The Temple that she had erected was for Tripurusha 1.6. 
Vishnu, Brahma and Sahkara. Thus she made a synthesis of 
not only Hindu cults but also of all the main religious 
movements of the time viz. Buddhism, Jainism, Vaishnavism 
and Saivism. another document belonging to the same century 
begins with the laudation of Jina, followed immediately by 
that of Vishnu. The inscription informs us that at the 
desire of the king, the lord Nagavarma caused ae built 
a temple of Jina, Vishnu, Ishvara and the Saints. 
Kumarapala was Saiva, but he is said to have converted to 
ae: An inscription in Kanarese language from Sravena- 
Belgéla speaks that oe Bhoja worshipped at the feet 
of Jainacharya- Axgwhachenera: The Dubkund-inscription of 
the Kachehhapaghata Vikramaditya dated V.S, 1145 records tht 
Jainacharya Sahtiséna defeated in conversion the pandits of 
Bhoja's court, who formerly had defeated other Jaina-acharyas 
like igpeeeten It seems as if there was no cultureal 
difference among the three religions and that a man might 
follow anyone of them or make a combination, suitable to 
his own tempreament, of the acceptable elements of any or 
all of them. 

The spirit of toleration was not confined only to 
the religions of the land, but was extended to Mahomadanism 
149 -Talzavs -Inseription of Somesvara 1, dated A.D.1048, 
150. aha atiuecie tor Ex pits, p. 443. 
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as well. The liberal attitude of Hindus towards Muslims is 
incorporated in the contemporany records, An inscription 
engraved on the grave of Abdul-l-ah Shah Changal dated H. 
year 859- A.D. 1455 records that Phoja converted to Mohammedani sr 
and became known as Abdullah. 

The Guladaste-Abra a small Urdu-booklet states that, 
dazzled by the enchantments of Fakir-abdullashah, Bhoja was 
convertes to Mahommedanism, Eut all the atove statements seem 
to be imaginary for there is no strong evidence to establish 
that Bhoja ever embraced Mahommedanism. We may simply infer 
that with regard to religion, the age marked the great 
toleration, and there was not hatred even for the most 


antiereligious followers of Mohammedanism. 


The other significant feature of the religious life 
of the period was the cessation of sacrifices. Inspite of the 
prevalence of Vedic religion, the age cid not permit the 
sacrifices which involved the slaughter of sentient beings. 
Alberuni was informed that the Vedic sacrifices were rarely 
performed and practically abandoned because they presupposed 
a long life which was no longer vouchsafed in the present-ase. 
Thus we hardly come across any indu king of the period who 
boasted to have performed any Vedic sacrifices. These sacrifices 
were probably substituted by Panchamahayajnas, the gospel 
preached by the Smritis. Luring this period, Smarta-Agnihotra 


was fairly common at least among professional priests. 
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Alberuni writes that the Brahmanas who kept one “ire wram were 
called Tshtins, and those who kept three were called 
agnihotrins. 
CONCEPTION WITH FuG.Rl TO Gob. 


The conception with regard to God among the ‘indus was 
one and the same. “lberuri writes that the "indus believed 
that'God' is one, enternal, without beginning and end, acting 
by free-will, almighty, allwise, living, giving~life, 
preserving, one who in Sis soverébgnty is unique, beyond all 
likeness and unlike-ness, and that He does not resemble 
anything nor does anything resemble tee 
WORS'TIP bY BRAHMAN Raw akDING. 

The Brahmanas were the main exponents of the religious 
performances during the period, It was a belief that the 
worship performed by a Brahman ylelded much results, Bhoja 
writes that the worship done by a Brahman was more rewarding. 
Most of the religious matters were decided by spectal officers 
of Government belonging of course to Brahman caste. These 
were known as Vinayasthitisthapakas, Dharmankusas, 
LharmapradWanas or Pardits, The last mentioned officer was to 
be a member of the ministry, who was to review the realm of 
social and religious practices. Sukra and Phoja both refer 
to this officer as a member of the mintatey. 

LAILY- ROUTINE. 

The daily x routine alsn got a radical change 
during this period, The earlier Smriti-writers like Manu and 
Yajfavalkva prescribe one bath and two prayers a day and lay 


an emphasis principally on the Patchamahayajnas. Put Alberunt 
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notes the thecretical rule that a B Brahman should take three 
paths a day. He *urther adds that in practice the evening 
prayers were recited without a previous bath. te writes that 
evidently the rule about the third bath was not as stringent 
as that relating to the first and the second. This shows that 
the number of prayers and sandhyas, was also tending to increase 
to three. 
ALTICL3S TOR woLSuIP. 

A very good picture of the daily temple life, is found 
in the contemporary records, Usually the daily worship was 
done three times a dey, Various articles ere offered to 
gods at the time of ‘Naivedya, on each of these worship. 
Bhoja gives the list of some of these articles which were 
offered to the deities, and were separately attached with 
each of the deities such aSseceosee 


VIUSTIV AK ERMA = 


Garland, dhupa, lepana, and different kinds of fruits. 
Ajat- Payasa(?), Shaligodhum etc. 
Jayantat- Dates, Malati, Mallika ete. 
Sun_and Jagannathat- Red flowers, Thupa, red Sandal wood etc. 
Satyadévat- Jambir, Yellow-fruits like orange etc. 
bevils:- Fish, flesh etc. 
Varuna(airk- Perfumes, Lhup, Flowers etc. 
Gandharvat~ Fish, “Flesh, putra, Gagru, Dhupa etc. 
Flowers ané garlands were of course indispensable. The 


contemporary records fequently mention grants made for flower 
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gardens whibh were usually attached to the temples. Rice, 
Scented water, honey and enstly clothes were the other _ 
articles for worship. 9n the occasion of worship musitctans 
used to play music. These items were known as 'anga~-bhoga'. 
‘Some erccords of the period, after to the provision for 
"ranga-bhoga" of gods. By the term Yangabhdga j' A.Se 
Altekar means, the periodical celebrations of Paurantec 
dramas, which may have been exhibited at the time of the 
annual fair at the temple. An inscription at the 
Rajarajesvara-—temple, belonzing to the beginning of the 
eleventh-Century, records a provision made for the 
actors, who used to take part in a drama called Rajaraja. 

The ceremonies like chariot procession etc, were 
performed on the occasions of fairs, Alberuni refers to 
the popularity of these festivals. We remarks that in 
Chaitra a festival was ceremonised in which Vasudeva was 


163 
swung to and fro bn a swing. 


The animal sacrifices were fairly common in the 
northern India. Alberuni writes that the worshippers 
of some deities like Durga, Mahadeva, Kshetrapala and 
Vinayaka used to kill sheep, and buffalos with axes and 
offer them as naivedya. Fut we do not know whether these 
practices were erxmmon in the South, Al-Mastdi and Ale 
Tdrisi do not refer to these practices in the South, 
Possibly owing to the stronghold of Jatism, these 


practices were exceptions in the Deccan. 
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TEMPL® BUILDING AMERITORICUS DUub. 


The erection of the temple was known as the most 
meritorious deed, Innumerable temples were constructed 
during this period, Ehoja, alone is credited with the cone 
struction of several temples as has already been mentioned, 
The kings, queens, and their minis’ers and rich subjects 
delighted in building temples of their favourable 
deities, Thus the whole country was covered vith temples. 
RELIGIOUS GRANTS. 

The custom of issuing grants for religious purposes 
was widely popular. Several grants were made during this 
period to defray the temple expenses. The Kalvan — 
inseription of Yasovarman, a feudatory chief of Paramara 
Phoja, refers thet certain pleces of land «ith flower 
garden, 14 Baniya shops, oil mills and 14 drammas were 
given to the illustrious Muni Suvratadeva in the temple 
nf Svetapada, to defray the expenses of vrorship such as 
Abhisheka, Naivedya and chattrapavitraka as well as for 
the maintenance of the Jain monks, who were called Rishis. 
Thus temples snon became recognised centres of public 
worship and were replicas of “induism. It is note-worthy 
that the funds raised for temples, images, their ornaments 
anc daily worship rose very high during the period. 
Al-utbi says that the kings of ‘indi, the chiefs of that 
country and rich devotees used to amass their treasures 
and precious jewels and send them time after time to idols, 


that they might receive a reward for their good deeds 
167 


and draw near to their gods. 
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We do not find any evidence from the Deccan 
belonging to this period regarding the wealth unnecessarily 
hoarded in the temples in the form of ornaments etc. 
In northern India, temples were the places, according to 
A.S. Altekar, that yielded the highest amount of plunder 
to Mahmud of Ghazni. But in Deccan too, some temples 
were the centres of wealth as is proved by the pajrajesvara 
temple in which the Chola-"ings and their subjects 
furnished costly gold and jewel ornaments to the aehty. 

Part of the charity = that flowed into the temples 
vas usually utilised for the maintenance of schools and 
colleges. They also discharged the duty of poor-relief 
by maintaining feeding houses tte. 


TEMPLE -ORGANTSAT TON. 


The inscriptional evidences show that the organisation 
of the staff of a temple was based on sound footing. The 
Siidi-inseription of the reign of Somesvara I, Saka 976 
(A.D.1054) states that the posts ‘n a temple were 
assigned according to the functions and planes. 

In the South, the temple worship was performed 
aceorfling to the castes. The saai-inseription records 
that in the temple of Kali at Conjeevaram the right hamd 
castes worshippeds in one mandapa, and the left hand 
castes in another, F.W. Thomas opines that the division 
seems to have been in existence long before the 11th. CA] 
168. Raste tas and their Times, p. 29le 
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and was indicated by the separation of the castes in 
public worship and Rajaraja made the use of the principle 
(or at least the name) to classify his armies. Tt is not 
known whether in northern-tndia too, thts practice was 


prevalent, 


TUR CONSTRUCTION AP RULTGIOUS*PONLS. 


The construction of religious ponds became the 
fashion of the day, Alberunt states that in every place to 
wrich some particular holiness was ascribed, the Findus 
constructed ponds intended for the ablutions, In this 
art they had attained success to a very high degree, 

He adds that in Multan there was a pond in which the 
Hindus worshipped by bathing themselves, if they were not 
prevented, The pond became famous particularly for 
holiness either because some important event had happened 
at them or becuase there was some passage ‘n the holi 
text or tredition which referred to then 

The gift of a piece of a land was regarded as the 
mest pious deed, An eleventh B. peenrd shovs that all 
wealth was really produced from Lande The grants were 
mace particularly on sacred occasions such as Samkrantis 


ete. Fhoja issued his Ujjatn-plate dated A.D. 1021 on the 
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7 178 
and Betma-plates on the oecasion of Magha Sudi 5, All 
this shows that the theory of charity being the most 
effective means of securing religious merit, was in 
eseendancy in this period. A verse in the Kalas -Bucruk - © 
plates, dated A.D. 1026, says that neither learning, 
nor wealth produce so much merit as charity. 

The almsegiving was fairly comnon, Alberuni states 
that 1t was obligatory with the Tindus to give as much 
alms every day as possible, They did not let money become 
a year or even a month old, for this would be a draft 
on an unknown future, of which a man does not know 
whether he reaches it on not. 

IDOL-wORSIR 

The idol worship was the common factor with all the 
Hindus. The indus regard idols as mere visible symbols 
of the divine, But during this perlod a visible idol was 
regarded to be everything and the greatest importance was 
attached to its sanctily and safety, Alberuni writes that 
the city of Tineshar was highly venerated by the “indus. 
The idol cf that place was called Cakrasvamin, i.e. 
the owner of the cakra, a weapon o& bronze, and it was 
nearly of the size of a man, Tt was lying in the 
hippondrome in Ghazna, together with the lord of Somanath;, 
which was a representation of the penis of Mahadeva, 
called Litteas 


Aleberuni refers to next idol Sarada in Kashmir. 
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According to him, in inner Kashmir, about two or 3 days 
journey from the Capital in the direction towards the 
mountains of Ealor, there was a wooden idol called 
Sarada which was much venerated and frequented by 
pilgrims. Fut such idols were erected only for uneducated 
low class Seecie: Alberuni further writes that the Windus 
used to manufacture the idol and monuments in honour of 
certain much venerated persons, prophets, sages and 
angels destined to keep alive their memory, when they 
were absentor dead eté, ae Fut at the same time he 
states that the construction of idols was not regarded 
as a much pious work, According to him such idols were 
erected on’y for uneducated Low class people of little 
understanding; that the “indus never made an idol of any 
supernatural being much less of God, and lastly to show 
how the crowd was kept in thraldom by all kinds of 
priestly tricks and Pere H.C. Rawlinson, on the 
authority of Alberuni clearly writes that the educated 
Windus abhor red anthropomorphisn. 


POPULAR-DEITISS. 


Let us know discuss the popular gods and goddesses 
of the period. The deities and gods of the Puranas, soon 
became popular gods of the masses. Different gods such 


as Siva, Vishnu, Aditya, Devi and Ganesa were worshipped 
186 
and even some trées and animals. The yore’? of Durga, 


Lakshmi, Bhattesvari. Uma and Sarasvati was in great 
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veneration. 


THE GODDESS SARASVaTI. 


The association of Durga or Kali or Mahakali, Laksmf 
or Mahalaksmi and Lalita etc. with Yantric rites ts more 
popular. The 4parajita-Prachcha, however, has devoted a 
separate chapter to the worship of Sarasvati alongwith 
Bhairavi, the cult deity of the Taitrikas and the ritual 
which has been propounded there being called under the 
names, Mahavidyd, Mahavina, harati and Sarasvati, Further, 
the most curiously the mantres of the worship as given 
in the ritual fully characterise the Gey acucnt sce: On one 
of the sculptures(10th C,4,D.) hailing from Khitching 
(Mayarbhatij, Orissa) is carved a handsome figure of 
Sarasvati like a railin: pillar found at Bharahut,. Paramara - 
Phoja himself was a great devotee of this goddess. Tn Her 
honour he installed an image in his famous university at 
[hara, which became known after her name such as Bharati- 
vhavana, Saradd-sadana etc. 

LAC SMI- 

All the forms of the goddess Laksmi, whose worship 
is assoctated with the cult of Vaishnavism, were in 
prevalence during the period, In the candikalpa, Mahalaksmi is 
described as Sairabha mardini(if the destroyer aspect of the 
Sakti as represented in many of the manifestatious ltke 
Mahisasuremardini etc.).4er attributes include the famihar 
weapons in the hands of Durga-Parasu, ‘kulisa, ‘danda, ‘Sakti, 
‘astj ‘carwta; ‘ghanita, sulaj ‘pasa etc.alongwith wineevp in her 


hands which number as many as eighteen, Tn the Visvakarma 
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silpa, this goddess has been more curtously localised at 
Kollapur(western Dacca) as holding a pot and a club in her 
right hands and a shield and a wood-apple in her left ones. 

Apart from the Vai shnavi Laksmi, (ful of lotuses) the 
worship of the Saivi-Lakshmi or Simha-Vahini-Lakshmf was 
also in vogue. The references of the Gaja Laksmi form in 
which the most eonspicuous element is the presence of tke two 
elephant pouring water on her are found tn the art of 
Bharahut, Sanchi, Eodh Gaya, Amaravati and other places, [n 
many medieval temples, specially of rissa, Gaja-Laksmi was 
carved in the centre of the alchitrave over the doorway of the 
main structure, whatever might have been the cult-affiliatious 
of the shrines such as at Fllora where the goddess bathed by 
two elerhants is seated on a lotus in a lotus pond alongwith 
other celestial attendants etc. 

The Samarangana-Sutradhara deals elaborotely with the 
canons of Laksmi icon which will be discussed in detail in 
a separate chapter i.e. on sculpture. The numi smatic 
evidences e.g., the coins of the Kalachuris, Gahadavalas 
and Chandellas etc.prove the wide-spread worship of Laksmi- 
in her various forms. The reverse type of the Kalachurt 
Gangeyadeva coinage consists of a rudely executed figure of 
goddess seated cross-legzed. The Chandella-copper coinage 
represents the same pattern except that it substitutes 
Hanuman for the ero The obverse of the eastern Chedi or 
Ratnapur coinage resembles thatof Gangeyadeva and the 


Chandellas, but on the reverse an indistivct figure of a 
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rampant lion to the right takes the place of the goddess, Wr 
may cite the examples of the gold coins of Prithvi-Déva(?IT) 
about 1140 A.D. and Jajalla-Deva(?IT) about 1160-75 A.D. 
Smith reckons these coins as Rampant-lton type. The gold- 
coinage of the Chandellas of Jejakbhukti (Bundelkhand) and that 
of Kumarapaladeva(about 1019-49 A.D.), the Tomara-ruler of 
Ajmer and Delhi contain, on the reverse, the figure of 
seated goddess. The three principal gods i1.e.Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva, in the multitude of deities formed a 
trinity, The architectural evidence supports this view of 
trinity of gods. The tripple shrined temple at Kasara 
(Gujarat) now in ruins includes three syrines on its' east, 
out of which the western facing the porch being dedicated 
to Siva the northern to Visnu and the southern to Brahma. 
The other tripple shrined temple is found at Parabadi 
(Kathiawar) of the same style as the above one and may 
belong to te same date i.e. a date closely earlier than 
the close of 10th century oD 

As the Védicareligion was considered supreme, so 
the land recognised every worship from the agni worship of 
the Vedas dovn to the worship of stones and trees, especially 
5 deities of modern Hinduism. Siva was the predominant and 
the favourite deity with the rising kingly families, as has 
already been noted under the heading Saivism. 
toa, la : 
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Both Aryana and Nonearyan civilisations had Joined hands in 
evolving the idolatry. Siva, Vishnu, and Aditya were Aryan 
deities and Ganapati and Sakti or Bagavati, probably 
Non-Aryan deities. To all these was added the worship of 
uncouth stones, trees and eons 

There was no ill-feeling or animosity among people. 
All the above forms of worship were phases of one reltgion. 
FE. eeitare. observes that the worship of god Siva and 
Vishnu was performed in one temple. According to him this 
is proved by the statement of the grant of Somavarmadeva 
and Asatad<va whose date according to Cunningham is between 
A.D.1028 and 1031 also 1087. The plate records the grant of 
15 bhuni of land, The same plate in lines 21-24, describes 
that two bhumasakha or half of bhumi were granted by the 
king as an agrahara, to a temple of Vishnu in honour pg of 
gods Vishnu and Siva. Thus it is not surprising if god 
Vishnu and Siva vere worshipped tn one temple. 

The idol-eworship besides all its merits, had made the 

Tindu religion more rigid and complex and consequently 
brought disaster to the safety of the nation. This is a fact 
that Hindus could have ovsted the Muslims from Multan, 
had they not been compelled to retire by the threasts of the 
Muslim garrison to break the famous idol of the Sun in that 
city, if it was nopieees” AS. Altekar agrees with this 
fact and corroborates that if the philosoph” of idol-worship 


196. History of Mediaeval windu tndia, 11, Chapt. tli,pp.198 
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were properly understood at the time, this threat could not 
have deterred the Windus and another idol could have been 
installed in the proper religious manner to replace the 
destroyed one. 
PILGRIMAGE. 

According to tre descriptions of the Puranas the 
pilgrimske to various important Tirthas or sacred places 
was quite prevalent in the period. Alberunt writes that 
pilgrimages were not obligatory to the “indus, but were 
facultative and meritorious. A man set off to wander to some 
holy region, to some much venerated idol or to some to the 
holi rivers as the Ganges. He worshipped in them, worshipped 
the idols, made presents to it, recited many hymns and 
prayers, fasted and gave alms to the Erahmans, the priests 
and others. Ye shaved the hair of his head and beared and 
returned home. 

The importance of Benares, as a sacred place of 
Windus was still predominant in the minds of the people. 
Alberuni states that it was known as an asylum. We further 
adds that the Hindus had some places which were venerated | 
for reasons connected with thelr law and religion e.g. Beneres 
(Bandrasi) . Their anchorites wandered to it and stayed 
there for ever as in Mekka. They wanted to live there to 
the end of their lives that their reward after death should 


201 
be the better for it. 
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Besides Benaras, Alberuni writes that the places 
like Puxara (7), Taneshwar, Mahurd (Mathura) and Kashmir 
ware known for 10ly ponds. He further adds that the Hindus 
used to visit Multan also before its Sun-idol temple was 
destroyed, The popularity of Prayaga, Varanasi and Gaya 
must have been still greater, as the arrangements were made 3 
to provide fresh @anges water for the ablution of the tdols. 
During the period, the observation of vratas (fasts) 
was in ascendancy. as the Pauranic religion was capturing 
the popular imagination, the vratas powerfully appealed 
to the common mind, These vratas were observed for the 
fulfilment of desires through self denial and austerities, 
4lberunt writes that fasting was with the Hindus, voluntary 
and supererogatory. Fasting was abstaining from food for a 
certain length of time. He has referred to various common 
methods offasting such as i 
Upavasa. It means the fasting; for the not eating from 
one noon to the folloving vas called ekanakta, i.e. not fasting. 
Kricchara: «a man tok his food on some day at noon and on 
the following day in the evening. %n the 3rd day he ate 
nothing except whet was given to him without asking. On the 
4t> day he fasted, 
Pahakie A man took his food at noon on 3 consecutive days. 
Then he transferred his teaching hour to the evening during 
3 further consecutive Gays without breaking fast, 
CanGrayanas: Aman fasted on the day of full moon. On the 
following day he took only a mouthfull on the 3rd day he took 
double this a-mount, on the 4th day the threefold of it, 


and going on thus till the day of new moon. On that day he 
—— 
202, Ibid. 
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fasted, on the following days he again diminished his food 
by one mouthful a day, till he again fasted on the day 

of full moon. 

Masavasi (MasOpavdsa) e 

A man uninterruptedly fasted all the days of a 
month without ever breaking fast. 

Thus from Alberuni, we come to know that the nation 
of observing peStay ene deep-rooted in the minds of the 
people of his time. 

DEVADASIS. 

A very regrettable feature of the temple atmosphere 
was its vitiation by the association of dancing girls. The 
contemorary epigraphic records as well as the accounts of 
the foreign travellers throw considerable light on this 
mal-practice. 4n inscription of the Rajarajesvara tanpie- 
belonging to the beginning of the 11th C. records an order 
of Rajavyafa, transferring as many as 400 cancing girls from: 
the various quarters of his kingdom to the Tanjore texple 
and as-igning to each of them one veli of land. This 
practice persisted on and continued at least upto the time of 
Mareo Polo. He states that a pereon, who desired to take 
to the life of a sanyasin, was tested by his capacity to 
stand the blandishments sent to lure him, In this way, he 
tells us that these dancing girls were not leading pure lives 
but had degenerated into women of easy virtue. The reference 
of these dencing girls is also fourd in the Sudi tnscription 
of the reign of Somesvara I, dated A.D. 1054, which refers 
BOS. Sil. ll.p.27o.ff. 
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to them among the members of organising staff of the temple 
4alberuni also while describing about this unfortunate practice, 
writes that the association of dancing girls with tanples 
was abnoxious which was felt by the learned men who were 
making efforts to abolish ate According to him, the kings 
maintained the institution of devadasis for the benefit of 
their revenue even in the teeth of opposition by the Brahman 
priests. The kings made these dancing girls a source of 
attraction to their subjects for mecting the expendi ture 
of the armies out of the revenues derived therefrom. 
It would thus indicate that the girls were often purchased 
be being dedicated to the temples. 

Kalhana Tefers to the devadasis in the temples 
of Kashmir and Merutunga ° in the Kumaravihara in Soman2th-pattan 
This practice of maintaning devadasis in temples, is as old 
as Kautilyas; but there was no at*‘empt before the lith C.A.D. to 
pool together all the dancing girls attached to all the temples 
in a particular region, with a view to adding to the attraction 
of religious festival, as noticed in the period under review, 
& 10 century inscription from hajaputana confirms the statement 
of Alberuni. It records the express instructions of a chieftain 
to his decendants that if the arrangement that he had made 
about the services of dancing girls at different temples was 
interfered with by ascetics and Brahmanas, they should be 


atonce stopped, 
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It is therefore, clear from this record that the opposition 
of the majority of the Brahmanas and puritanical thinkers 

to the association of the dancing girls with temples was 

so strong down to the 10th century that even kings were 
afraid that their arrangements may fail owing to the success 
of the puritanical crusade, Obviously the Puranas, which 
recommend the employment of dancing girls in temples, 
represent the view of a minority of the Brahmana-community 
which in its jJeal to provide pomn and splendour at temple 
service, failed to realise the natural effects of the new 
practice on the moral and spiritual atmosphere of divine 
shrines, All the moral and religious lea.ers of the community 
however, proved of no avail. The royal sup-ort eventually 


succeeded in making the custom general and popular. 
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CHAPTER VII 


So cI —_ CONDITION 


ene 


Of the social condition during the period, we obtain x 
ample evidence in the contemoorary liter:ture, inser'ptions 
and in the vork of 4lberuni. 

The essential features of the Tndian social system, 
as preserved in the Smriti tradition of the preceding centurtes 
are faithfully reflected in the commentaries and digests of 
this period. They deal vith the status, rights and duties of 
the four varnas, as laid down in the Smritie., Most of the 
writers who have attempted to describe the social conditions 
and institutetions in ancient India, have relied upon the 
evidence afforded by the Dharmasdstra literature. Since the 
dates of mahy of the later Smritt writers are very vaguely 
known, Lt would be necess iry to check and corelate their 
evicence with epigraphical facts and the accounts supplied 
by the foreign travellers. 
FOUF-VERNAS. 


The tracitional theory relating to the professions 
to be followed by the four’ varnas, was not scrupulosuly 
adhered to in the neriod under review, The Brahman, for 
example, did not invariably eonftne their activities to 
studying, teaching, worsripping and the perf ormace of other 
priestly functions. Thus the circle of the Erahmana comunity 
following strictly the rules of conduct as laid down in the 
Dnarmasastra gradually narrowed down, The sacerdotal class 
came to regard not only the “'ne arts, but also some professions, 


which had be-n held peculi:r even to the Vatsyas in olden 
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times, as fit, 
«Cast. SYSTEM t= 

The most striking feature of the Hindu soctety 
has been the caste system since very early times. To trace 
the history of this insitution from its beginning is trrelevant 
here. We shall only make attempts to ascertain its nature 
during our period, 

Usually, in theory the number of castes was four, 
but alberuni states that there were sixteen castes, the four 
well known ones, five semi-untouc’ ables and seven untouchables. 
Alberuni here seems to be confused, for he counts the 
untouchables as a separate caste. But this was not actually 
the case. They vere really subcastes of the major Sudra caste, 
whose number may have been more than 12, From the contemporary 
Smritis ve know that at the beginning of the lith C.4.D. 
numerous sub-castes existed and their number increased more and 
more efter the llth C.A.U., According to Kalhana, who 
flourished in Kashmir in the 19th C.A.D. the number was 64 . 

alberuni, being a contemporary traveller, throws 
abuncant light on the caste-system of tis tine. He writes, 
"the “indus call their castes, ‘varna, i.e. colours, and from 
genealogical point of view, they call them Jataka, Lees, 
births. The castes are from the very beginning only-4,." 

Let us uki see the position of the castes, one by one. 
EI GHMAN = 

The Frahmanas, as usual, sts%od at the top of the 


social hierarchy, Alberuni was struck by the cower of the 
1. Sachau, I, 1.101 ff. 

oe 77 2 sarga VIII, V.2407, 

3. Sachgu, I.n.10l. 


Brahman priesthood. He states, "the highest caste are the 

Brahmanas of whom the books of the Hindus tell that they 

were created from the head of the Brahma. The Hindus 

consider them as the very best of mankind." It seems that 

the Brahmanas had regained their power, They were resronsible 

for re-interpreting the regulatory canons of life as laid 

down by the earlier texts. The digests of the Lith 7.4.D. 

contributed to the conservation of the social pattern. 
Contemporary liter:ture and inscriptions show that 

the EBrahmanas of our period were divided into numerous 

sub-sections according t7 their localities, Alberunt refers 

to the fact thst the Jindus give to every single man of 

the four castes characteristic names, according to their 

occupations and rodes of rife. He further vrites, "a Brahamana 

is, in general, called by tunis name as long as he does his 

work staying at home. When he is busy with the service of 

one fire, he is called‘Zsntin, if he serves three fires, he 

is called ‘Agnihotrin, if he besides, offers an offering to 

the fire he 1s called Dikshita, 4nd as it 1s with the Brahmana, 

so is it also with the other castes." This motion was an 

ancient one and was known to the ear’ier Dharmasastras and the 

‘nibandhas, which classify the Branmanas according to their 

vocations. LDevala classifies the Brahmanas, according to 


the standard of knowledge of the Vedas, Prof. K.B. Vyas and 
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Sankalia also assert that these Brahmanas derived their 
caste-names from territories they inhabited. They further 
cpine that some of these Brahmanas ealled,Srimala, Mevat 

and Udichyas, migrated from northern India, especially 

from Rajputand and Malwa, sometime between 1000 and 1300 4.D. 
PROFESSION. 

The Brahmana community of the period under survey 
adhered to a number of professions, besides those theoretically 
permitted to ite They maintained their livelihood by 
following variec types of profes sions. Some of these professions 
were allowed by the DharmaSastras. A section, of course, 
followed the scriptural duties. Our epigraphical records 
also make it clear that some of them were maintaining the 
sacred fires and were performing the wrious smarta-sacrifices, 
prescribed for them. Alberuni narrates that these Brahmanas were 
called Ishtins. Many others were discharging their scriptural 
éuty of teaching and conducting schools and colleges, where 
they used to impart education without stipulating for any 
fees. Jurists, astrologers, mathematiclans, poets and 
philosophe:s were mostly members of this class. Administrative 
posts sem to have been largely filled from among the Brahmanas. 
Government service was largely manned from among the Brahmans 
even during the Mauryan-pertod, such as is clear from the 


testimony of Megisthene se - The Smritig writers normally 
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lay down thaBrahmanas alone should be appointed as a rule 
to the ministry and the judicial posts. ‘ 

The ancient law givers ltke Gautana, Manu ete. 
allowed the Prahmanas to take up arms in times of distress. 
Sukra alsorefers to this general practice. As in the 
past, so during the period under discussion too, the Brahmanas 
engaged themselves as soldiers, Inseriptions of the Chandella, 
Kalachuri and Chalukya-dynasties also refer to Brahmanas as 
Mihitary officers. The Tajtarangant records the skill of 
Brahmanas as soldiers in the battlefield. 

Trade, agriculture, ban<itng and fighting etc., were 
permitted to Brahmanas only in times of difficulties, by 
earlier writes on Dharmasastra, like Manu (X 86-116), Gautama 
(VII,8-14) Vasistha (11,31) Narada (Rnadana 61-63) and 
Yajnavalkya (TTT,40-42). As time began to relB on, these 
became quite normal vocations for the Erahmanas, Following 
the liberal views of Levala and Lashmichra, Sukra has also 
permitted the practs cea tilling the lands by Brahmanas on 19 
certain conditions, This is also supported by Alberunt 
who writes that during his time, some of the Brahmanas were 
trying their fortunes in the trades of clothes and betel-nuts, 
while others preferred to trade indirectly by employing a Vaisys 
to do the actual business for them. These last-mentioned 
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Brahmanas were folloving the maxims laid down by Gautama — 
Lharma-sutre which permits Brahmanas to live upon sericulture, 
trade etc., if they appoint agents to carry on business. : 
PRIVILPECHS, s- 

Exemption from taxation and the capital punishment 
are two of the main privileges claimed for the Brahmanas 
by the Smritis and the Puranas, But these privilegcs were 
meant only for the Srotriya or the learned Prehmana. The 
contemorary digests also show the continuation of these 
privileges. Alberunt says that the Brahranas were exempted 
from taxation. But whether ordinary Brahmanas of this 
period enjoyed similar exemption is not certain, The Ujjatn- 
plate of Parmara Bhojaraja, and some other contemporary 
records like the Honawad inscrinttons of Somdavara’ and 
numerous Chola-inscriptions clearly show that even lends 
granted to temples by the kings were not entirely exempted 
from the taxation. This again would suggest that not all 
the Brahmanas could have enjoyed complete exemption from 
taxation. Moreover, there is no eoigrehical evidence to 
support such a general clain. we may sucgest here that 
-unlike the esrlier times, the learned Brahmanas were granted 
the lands free from taxation, tn liev of their public services 
und the service to the cause of education, Undoubtedly, 


it was a reflection of the Dharmasastra literature which lays 
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down that a ‘srotriya or learned EBrahmamwas not to be 
taxed. 

The Capital punishment was not to be administered 
to a Brahmana even at the cost of committing murder, 
Alberuni writes that if a Brahmam killed aman, the former 
had only to fast, pray and give sage: This shows that the 
Brahmanas probably were not given the extreme penalty 
of the law in northern India in the eleventh century. 
Alberuni further ad¢s that a Trahmamwas only banished 
and blinded for the offences that involved Capital 
punishment for other oe. Tt may, therefore, be 
suggested here that the capital punishment on the 
Brahmanas was probably an alternative and it was rarely 
inflicted on them. But we are not sura whether the whole 
Brahmana community enjoyed this privilege or it was 
restricted to on’y learned Frahmans as was the case with 
taxation. 

Besides, frahmana doness received grants from the 
kings, rich pedple and others. The Ujjatn-plate of Byoja 
dated 1021 A.D. records that Ehoja granted a village 
named Viranaka to a certain Bramana of the country of 
Eadha Surasanga Karanata, by aaine Dhanapati, Fhatta who 
had come into Malwa from Srivada, in the country or 
division of Vellu-Vella. In his Betya-plates, Phoja 


informs that this grantee in the inscription is Brahman or 
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Pandita Delha son of Bhatta Tatthasika of the Kaushika-gotre. 
Several other instances are found in the contemporary 
inscriptions where Erahmana donees are referred to as 
receiving the grants. From all these references we may 
fairly conelude that the brahmanas enjoyed privileges in 
the field of receiving grants as well. 
KSHATTRIYSS t= 

Let us now see the position of the Kshattryas in the 
society of the period. According to the Windu law-givers, 
Kshattriyas come next to the Brahmanas in importance. . 
Alberuni states that their degree was not much below that 
of the pounders: A.S. Altekat opines that those among 
them who were actual rulers enjoyed the highest status 
in the a This fact is further corroborated by Alberunt 
who writes that it was probably these, and not all the 
ordinary Kshattriyas, who enjoyed immunity from capital 
punishment. Since this privilege is mentioned by Alberunt, 
who was a close student of Indtan literature, we may 
suggest that 1t was actually claimed by and yielded to 
the choice part among the Kshattriyas. 

With regaré to the privileges, it may be 
suggested that sometimes Kshattriyas enjoyed more 
privileges than the Erahmanas. In the sphere of punishment, 
this was more clearly marked. Moreover, Kshttriyas did 
not usually become a prey to the capital punishment, 

Contrary to the earlier times, during the period 


under survey, not all the fighters were Kshattriyas and 


not all the Kshattriyas were fighters, 
30. satay pe 102, 
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The army also consisted of a number of none 
Kshattriyas. It would thus appear that Kshattriyas had 
degenerated from their ancestral military profession, 
Dr. Ghurye writes that Kshattriyas had a shadowy existence 
from about the 11th Cc. onwards. It 26 indicstes that 
Kshattriyas were shifting from their duties prescribed 
by the Varnasramadharma conons. They were thus degraded 
as they adopted the prohibited profassions, They fook to 
trade and agriculture. Luring the rk reign of Bhoja, a 
Kshattriya son named Memmaka, is referred to as 
cultivating a field in Gwalior a-Tea. . 

Alberuni affirms that *shattriyas, still were 

permitted to study the Vedas. "e further writes, 

"The Kshattriya offers to the fire and acts according to 
the rules of the ourdnae! It shows that the Hindus 
were fsllowing the Furanie rather Vedic sacraments. 
Rut in the matter of religion too, Kshattriyas were 
gradually being degraded to the rank of Vaisyas as they 
were getting more and more dissociated from the othodox 
Vedic atmosphere. 

Val$yas s- 

Inspite of being counted as a separate caste in 
the digests, the Vaisyas were losing their position 
among the 'traivarnikas'(the three high castes) much 
earlier than the period under survey. The approximation 


of the Vaisyas to the SGdras began as early as Manu and 
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Baudhayana Dharmasutra. H.C. Rawlinson observes that 
during the 11th C. A.b., the Vaisya caste was disappearing 
and there was a growing tendency to regard the Vaisyas 
as Sidras and religious rites were confined to the two 
higher castese Altekar and Ghurye rightly hold that ane 
Vaisyas were levelled down to the position of the Sudras. 
Thus there was no very great difference between the 
positions of these two castes. Alberuni did not find 
any difference between Vai Syas and Stidras. According 
to him if men belonging to either of these castes 
recited the Vedas, their tongues were to be cut off 
under the rules. He further adds, "between the latter two 
classes there is no very great distance. Much, however, 
as these classes differ from each other, they live 
together in the same towns and villages mixed together 
in the same houses and lodgings. The truth of Alberuni's 
statement invites much discussion, as in the middle of 
nthe 20th C.A.D., when laws make untouchability a penal 
offence and intercaste marriages a perfectly legal 
affair, Sudras and Vaisyas do not mix up together in the 
same houses and lodgings. Unfortunately, we do not know. 
whether the difference was deep-rooted in the society 
or a slight one, But there is no room for any doubt that 
the distinction was definitely there in the minds of the 


people of the period under discussion, 
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‘SUDRAS. 

The position of the Sudras in the society has now 
improved at least from the days of Medhatithi. Birth alone 
ceased to be the critericon. 'arita and Laksmidhara are of 
the view thatm a pure minded Sudra is better than a bad 
and notorious Brahmana, Kshattriya or Vaisya. B.K. Mazumdar 
disagrees with U.N. Ghoshal's viey that the description 
of the ‘Sudra occupation and status in the commentaries of 
this periéd (1000-1300 A.D.) follows the old Smriti lines. 
Gradually, the Sadras became free from certain disabilities. 
Medhatithi and Visvaripa hold that “Sudra can be a teacher in 
grammar ard other setences, can per-form rites alowed to all 
classes, and other sacraments without uttering names of 
deities. 

The unanimous opinion of the Vedic and Smriti writers 
that the ‘Sudras were notto be permitted to read the Vedas, 
is supported by Alberuni's statement. It thus seems that the 
. rule was actually enforced in practice. 

STATUS IN SOCIETY. 

Long before the period under survey, the service of the 
twice born ceased to be the only profession of the ‘Sudras. 
A number of Smriti writers like prhadynay Uganas and 
Devela declare that trade, crafts and industries were the 
ordinary and not the exceptional vocations of this caste. 
nannies 
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Though they were forbidden to assume the role of a Kshattriya, 
yet there are plenty of instances to prove that they fought 
as soldiers, The Military career natura’ly brought the 
throne with-in the reach of the ‘Sudra, and we have already 
seen how the two of the kings ruling at the time of 
Yuan-chang were “Sudras. The theory that the ‘Sudra coulgnat 
own any property was a dead letter long before. Medhatithi, 
who flourished before our period, declares that even a 
¢handala had proprietory rights and that his stolen property, 
when recovered, ought to be restored to him by the king. 
UNTOUCHABILITY 

The notion of untouchability was not a strange factor 
to the people of the period under review. It's origin is 
ancient one. The early Smriti writers knew untouchables as 
Antyajas, but they differ from each other in enumerating 
the subdivisions of these Antyajas. Atri mentions them as 
seven, while Vedavyasa counts twelve including all the cow- 
flesh eaters. 

With regard to these antyajas, Alberunt writes, 
" after the ‘Sudras follow the people called Antyajas, "who 
render various kinds of services, who are not reckoned 
amongst any caste, but only members of a certain craft or 
profession. There are eight classes of them, who freely 
intermarry with each other except the fuller (washerman) , 
shoe-maker and weaver, for nocthers would condescend to have 
50. Et. ttl _p. 16 f; Vi, p. 2600, Xi p. a19 f. MXIT, 143 f, es ill ps 16 f3 Vi, p. 269, XI p. 319 fF. AIT, 143 f, 
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anything to do wi with them. These eight guilds are the 
shoemaker, the juggler, the basket and shield-maker , the 
sailor, the fisherman, the hunter of wild animals and birds, 
and the weaver. These guilds live near the villages and towns 
of the four castes but gs just outside them, All these 
correspond to Rajuka, Charmakara, Nata or Satlushika, Bumda, 
Navika, Kaivdrta, Bhillas and Xuvindaka respectively, who have 
been regarded as ehandalas and Antyajas in all early Smriti 
texte, Manu regards them as‘Sudras and according to him the-y 
belonged to the lowest caste. 

_ §8 59 . 

phe later Smritis, like Angiras, Brihadyama, Atri, and 

Apastamba also pronounce most of these classes as 
untouchables. Owing to their dirty professions, washermen, 
shoemakers, fishermen and chandalas were regarded as 
untouchables since early times till quite recently, and 
jugglers and basket makers, probably because these professions 
were the monopoly of the non-Aryan aborigines in the beginning. 
The Natas, were not obviously, the members of this class, 
because we learn from the inscription in the Rajarajesvara 
temple, Tanjore, that they enacted certain drama at the 
time of annual fair and in return they vere paid salaries. 
A perusal of the Sanskrit-literature also shows that the 
actors who enacted the dramas of Bhasa, Kalidasa, and Bhavghiit 
were not regarded as untouchables. This indicates that the 


natas were not counted a ‘s untouchables. 
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Let us now consider the case of the weaver, the 
sailor and the hunter. Manu writes that the members of the 
Margava and Ayogava subcastes, who were supposed to have 
sprung from‘Patiloma’ unions, were assigned the professions . 
of the sailor and the hunter. It would explain why they were 
regarded as ccepuenabies: 

The Smriti literature doesnot regard weavers as 
untouchables. If we accept the account of Alberuni we shall 
have to suppose that the well-developed weaving industry of 
ancient India, was a monopoly in the hands of the yareucnsD.er: 
But nowhere, is reference to support this case. Brahadyama 
and ‘ater simply say that to deal with the red and blue 
cloths, is extermely undersirable. A.S. Altekar thus opines 
that the information of Alberuni, only refers to a section 
of the class, engaged in producting red and blue cloth which 
was losing in the estimation of the orthodoxy. It suggests 
that the weavers of the period, were divided into two 
sections. But we are not certain whether the section dealing 
with red and blue cloths, was actually regarded as 
untouchable, as Alberuni would make us believe, or whether 
it was merely held in lower estimation. The probability seems 
to be that the latter was the case. 

The Hadi, Domba(Doma), Chandalas and Badhatau occupled 
the lowest status in the social hbrarchy. According to 
ieee they were not reckoned amongst any caste or guild. 
62. A Manu, X-34, 48. 
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Inspite of this, they were occupied with dirty work like 
cleansing of the villages and with such other services. 
Alberuni further adds that they vere considered as one sole- 
class and were distinguished only by their occupations. 
Infact, they |constdered like illegitimate children, for 
according to the general opinion they descend from a 'Sudra 
father and a Brahman mother, as the children of fornication, 
therefore, they are degraded outcacte. 

The exact information about the Hadis, coming under the 
untouchables is not known, Fut it is certain that they 
kept themselves free from everything unclean. Alberuni found 
domdas playing on flutes and singing songs. They were regarded 
as untouchables. This is proved by one dxample in the 
Rajatarangan}, where it is stated that King Chakravarman, went 
outside the courthall, when he had to sea a troop of Domba 
dancers. 

The term Badhatau of Alberuni, according to A.5,Altekar, is 
an appbhramsa of Vadhaka or the executioner, who followed 
the occupation of inflicting corporal punishment on criminals 
or practised Killin: as a trade, The Badhatau were the worst 
of the untouchables, who devoured flesh of dead animals, 
even of dogs. They are also counted as untouchables in the 


Dharmasastra literature, 
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A summary of the views, tends us to believe that the 
feeling of untouchability was deep-rooted in the society of 
the period. As the time rolled on, this incentive became 
more and more acute. In one instance, we find a chandala 
sweeper refraining from touching a foundling on the road, 
lest it shoudl be polluted and requestihg a ‘Sidra lady to 
pick and rear it ne It would simply indicate that the 
position of the Antyajas and the people lower to them, has 
always been pitiable and they have been regarded as untouchables 
in the community, But from this, we can not conclude that 
the caste system proved a hinderance on the way of personal 
achievements. 

KAYASTUAS, 

The emergence of the Yayastha caste in the four fold 
caste system, is to be noticed in the 1ith C.A.D. The 
Kayasthas were orginally officials of a king or a feudatory 
chieftain, The earlier Smritis like the vajwavalkya make 
their mention, as officials and not as caste. Since the time 
of Gupta-period the Kadyasthas are referred to as officials 
in the epigraphic records. During the early indu period, 
they were officers incharge of the records, accounts and 
revenue departments, who also wrote documents, helped the 
judges and served as the ‘devans' or bumastas! From the 
days of Yajnivalkya to the times of Vijfian-svara, very frequent 
references are found to the rapacity of these Kayastha official: 
The Rajatrangint refers to the unseruplous oppression by the 
Kavasth gs 
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As a caste, Kayasthas appear first in the inscriptions 

of the lith C.4.D. Prior to this they were simply ranked 
as a government officials and not as a caste, In the Rewa 
inscription dated K.S.800/1048=49 A.D, , the origin and 
pedigree of the Kayasthas is given. During the period under 
survey, they, like the Brahmanas, came to be known as Ganda, 
Kayasthavamd sa, Msethuranvaya-Kayastha Katarlyanvaya, Srivastava 
and Nigama Kayastha, according to their origional traits. 
The other subcastes of the Kayasthas were K Saksenas and 
Valabhyas or Yalabhess The latter wrote the charters of the 
Paramara king Bho Ja as well as Vijayapala, mandalika, a 
feudatory of the Paramara King Jayasimha, 
PEOVINCIAL BARRIERS OF CASTS. 

The inscriptional evidences show that during this 
period, Brahamanas of one province were freely going to 
settle permanently, in another. The grantee of the Betma 
plates, ig a Brahman named Pandita Delha, son of Bhatta~- 
Tatthastka of the Kausika gotra with the three Pravaras 
Aghamarshana, VkSvamitra and Kausika, and of the 
Madhyandina Sakha, who hailed from Sthani$Svara and whose 
ancestors had come from the village Visalagrama. Several 
other referances are also found to show that during the period 
a large number of Brahmana families migrated from the following 
places and settledthemselves in Malwe. 
1. Anandapura, 2. shtcchatea. 3, Chinchasthana. 4. Sthani‘svara. 
5. Visalagrama etc, 


It would thus acpear that the provincial barriers, 
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of castes had not artsen in this period, Tut the way to 
their formation was beine paved, for alberuni notes that in 
his time it was regarded as s'nful for a lrahmana to cross 
the Sindhu or the Chambal and enter the territories beyond 
them. The time was, therefore, at hand when provincial 


tarriers were to introduce further ranfications in the 


caste system. 


Every nation has particular forms of marriaze and 
especally those who claim to have a religion and law of 
Giving oricin. Sere references may be made to some historteal 
evidences regarding the marrlage system of the period 
under SUIVEY s 

ilberuni, with “is wide experiences in the north western 
India durin: the first part of tre eleventh century 4.1. 
corrotorates many well known clauses of the Smriti law. 
aceording to him on the nceasion of marriage the Erahmanas 
performed the rites of sacrifices and they as well as 
anthers reesived alms. The implements of the wedding rejotcings 
were brought torverd. ‘@ may thus conclude, that during 
the period the marriage was "ot a soctal contract but was 
& religious performance and it was totsl’y based on 


religious grounds. 


The marriages were generally settled by the parents. 


Kie-run! informes us that among the “indus parents arranged 
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the marriage for their sons. The mode of marriage is 
beautifully described in as passage occuring in the 6th 
chapter of Kalidasa's Raghuvam”sa. It forms part of the 
Swayamvara of Indumati, the daughter of the king of 
Vidarbha. According to it the kings of Magadha, Anga, Malwa, 
Anupa and ‘Suraséna were suecessively presented to Indumatt 
for her choice, and were rejected by her. Aja, the son of 
Raghu became the chosen husband of tndumati. The father of 
Indumati having helped Aja to alight from an elephant, 
conducted him to the house, and seated him on the throne, 
loaded him with diamonds, the ‘srgha' and ‘madhuparka', & 
pair of sliken garments, which, having put on, Aja went, to 
Indumati, dawn as is the oceans wave to shore by the 
influence of the luner orb. Then the priest of the king 
havins offerd'ghi' and other things to Agni which he made a 
witness, united the pair in wed-lock, The pride of partridge- 
eyes cast grains into the flames, from which a wreath of 
sroke arose encircling her ears as with a garland pair. The 
royal pair méunted on a golden seat were sprinkled with 
moistened grains by heads of families and aged matrons. The 
rejected kings, hiding their wrath under the gimse of joy, 
resembleda tranquil lake beneath whose surface allegations 
lurk. Bhoja-raja accompanied Aja for ths three ¥ davs and 
then returned. 

The elaborate ceremony of self-choice(Svayanvara) 
of Kshattriya princesses referred to in the epics and Kavya 


literature, is {llustreated by the historical marrtage of the 
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weastern Chal ukys king Vikrama-ditya VI, and Pidyadhara with 
($1 andre) princess chandeladev!. This fact is also supported 
by Dvya'sraya- Kavya which narrates that Mahendraraja, the 
king of Nadul ada ga(Nadol) arranged a ‘Svayamvara assembly 
for the selection of a bridegroom for his sister, Durlabtadevi , 
as has already teen discussed tn connection with Bhoja's war 
with the chalukyas of Gujarat. 

All the above descriptions point out to the systems 

of marriages prevalent in the kingly families [puberty marriages 
were in vogue in Kshattriya circles down to the middle ages, 
and hence ‘svayamvara’ custom survived there till the 12th C.A.D, 
Hence it is referred to in the Sanskrit poems and dramas, 
which mostly deal with the life in royal and aristocratic 
families, When society, writes 4.S. Altekar, had conceded to 
grown-up brides, the right to choose their own husbands, 
it was but natural that love marriages, arranged by the parties 
themselves, shouid have taken place with fair trequeney. 
AGE GO MARRIAGE: 

The marriages were generally settled at a very early 
age. Alberuni throws a flood of light on the subject. According 
to him the Hindu parents used to arran‘e the marriages of 
their sons, because they used to take place a t a very early 
age. He further informs that no Brahamana was allowed to 
marry a girl above 12 years of aces This system of early 
marriage was also common in began. The Nitivakyamrata states 
that ts in Deccan boys were usually 16, and girls not above 
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12, at their marriages, Since the time of Dharmasastras, 
(300 BC#C100 a.0.), pregeruberty marriages were preferred to 
nogt-puberty ones, The contemporary “eritis also speak of 2 
number of curses upon the guardians who failed to marry their 
female=- wircs before they obtained puberty. we may, therefore, 
safely conc’ude thst during this period, pre-puberty marriares 
of girls were order of the day atleast among the Prahmanas. 
Post-puberty marriuzes were also known to the people but they 
were very few and were exceptions ansng the rulin families. 
The marriage of “amyogita with Chahamana Prithviraja, for 
example, took place when she wos quite growneup, but such 
cases were only exceptions and not the rule. 

Childemarrtages vere not much prevalent m among the 
Kshattriyas for a lonr time. Meroins of most of the Sanskrita 
drumas written during the period C,.20091200 A.D, are grown-up 
brides at the time of their marriages. This 1s so because 
they mostly belong to Fshattriya circles, Trere are many 
historic examples of growneup marriages among the Fajputas 
during mediaeval period. 

The analogy of ‘upanayuna! was also utilised for 
lowerin: the marriage sre to this ridiculous extent. 
Parents anxious to ensure a rapid prosress of their sons in 
education vere advised to perform thetr 'upanavana’ at the 
are of 5. Marris-e was the substitute “or ‘uparayana’ in 


the case of girls, and so it enuld te performed at the same 
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early age. 

It may, however, be pointed out that the extreme views 
referred to above could not remain popular for a long time. 
We learn from Liberunt that during the 11th centuray A.D., 
the normal age of a Brahamana bride was 12, Parents in the 
lower sections of so-ciety, where the pernicious % custom 
of the bride-price prevailed to a great extent took 
advantage of the permission to marry girls at the age of 
5 or 6 for their own selfish ends. Their example was later 
on followed by other classes. The custom of very young 
marriages thus began to be more and more common. The 
ramification of the caste system into hundreds of sub-castes 
and the prohibition of inter-marriages among them from 
aboCut the 8th or the 9th CeA.D. further accentuated the 
evil of the child-marriages. The selection of a suitable 
‘pride-groom was becoming progressively more difficult, as 
the field of choice was being further narrowed down by the 
rise of new-water-tight sub-ccstes. Parents did not like 
to take the risk of losing a good bridegroom at hand by 
post-poning the marriage to a later date. Paradoxical though 
it may appear, it seems that the 'Sati'-custom which became 
fairly popular at this time, helped the cause of early 
marriages to some extent. If the father died and mother 
followd him on his funeral pyre, there would be a father-in-}aw 
at lea’ ‘st to look after the young orphans, if they were 
already married. The Joint-family system prevaing in 
society was also favourable for early marriages. Marriages 
could be performed long before the husband became an earning 
member because his parents, uncles or elder brothers used to 
take care of his wife and children till the time he began 
to earn. The economic condition of the country was fairly 
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“he post-ponement of marriage to the time the husband became 
an earning member. Naturally, therefore, society became more 
and more conscious of the advantages of early marriages and 
oblivious to their draw-backs. It further realised that 
child-marriages guve a good onportunity to the bride to 
know gradually the natures and idiosyncrasies of the 
different members of the joint-family of her husband, note 
almost imperceptibly their likes and dislikes and entertain 
an affection for him before the sex-instinct bad been 
aroused, There was no further chance of any scandals as was 
admittedly the case in the earlier era of post-puberty 
marriages. Of course the society knew that under the system 
of child marriage there was the danger of widowhood over—- 
coming a bride before she came of age. But such calamity 
was believed to be a decree of fate, which could not be 
set at nought by any human ef‘orts. We thus come to the 
conclusion that the popularity of early marriages went on 
increasing in mediaeval times. 
DOWRY -SYST EM t= 

The dowry sytem did not stand as an impediment 
in daughter's marriage in ancient India. It was rgrely 
practised rmx during this period. Alberuni writes that no 
gift was settled between the parties. The man gave only a 
present to the wife as he thought fit and a marriage fkk gift 
in advance, which he had no right to claim back, but the wife 
might give it back to him of her own will. In rich and 
royal families some ft gifts in kind, cash or gold were 


used to be given to sonseinelaw at the time of marriage. 
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NO DIVORCE: As marriage was not a social contract and was 


only a religious performance, there prevailed no divorce 
during this period, Alberuni writes that among the Hindus, 
the husband and wife could only ;separated by death as they 
had no errors There is no doubt that the later Dharma’sastra 
literature as a whole(C.200-1200 A.D) while liberally 
permitting the husband to remarry during the life-time of 

the first wife, refused the rendy of divorce to the wife 

even when completely foresaken by the husband. 

SOME RESTRICTED LawS OF HINDUS. 

Alberuni throws light also on certain restricted 
laws of Hindus regarding the matrimonial relations. He says 
that among Windus, marriages were frbidden within certain 
degrees of relationship. According to their (Hindus) 
marriages law, it was better to marry a stranger than a 
relative. The more distant is the relationship of a woman 
with regard to her husband the better. It was absolutely 
forbidden to marry a related woman both of the direct 
descending line viz. a grand daughter or great grand daughter 
and of the direct ascending lines viz. a mother, grand- 
mother or great grand -mother, It was also forbidden to 
marry collateral relations, viz. a sister, a niece, a 
maternal or paternal aunt and their daughters except unless 
the couple relations, who wanted to marry each-other, be 
removed from each other by five consecutive generations. 
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In that case, prohibition could be waived, but not-with- 
standing, such a marriage was an object of dislike to the 
society. 
ADULTERY-4N OFFUNCE. 

Throughout the ages, adultery in Indta has been 
regarded as a most henious sin by the Hindu society. Women 
in Hindu Society never enjoyed the right of unchecked 
co-habitation. If they tried, they were given proper 
punishment. Severe punishments were administered by the 
society for adultery. Alberuni's account seems to indicate 
that the punishment for adultery was mére severe than that 
recommended in the Smriti law, for he says that the 
adultersses was driven out of the husbands house and was 
bantshed. 

NO INTER-CASTE MAIrRISGE. 


Let us now proceed to consider the attitude of the 
age under survey, towards the question of inter-caste 
marriages. These marriages, if ‘anuloma', have been permitted 
as legal by the most of the Smriti writers, both old and new. 
The Nitivakyamrata, which was composed in the Deccan, about 
this period, concurs with the snritis, 

These inter-caste marriages could not have been 
numerous, for Indian society usually preferred marriage with 
those equal in rank, According to A.S,Altekar, they, however 
did not exist and could not serve the useful function of 
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94 
rendering the caste system flexible to a great degree . 


Historical examples of a little earlier period, show that 
these inter-caste marriages were actually taking place. For 
instance, Rajasekhara, seems to have married a Kshatriya 
lady who was probably his onl~ wife. 

It was from about the 10th C.A.D. that inter-caste 
marriages began to be unpopular. Alberuni observes 
(C.1020 A.B.) that the Brahamanas of his day no longer 
availed themselves of the permission to take wives from the 
three lower castes. Kalhana the 12th C. Brahamana historian 
of Kashmir, had to record the marriage of a sister of king 
Sangramaraja(1003-1028 A.D.) with a Brahamana youth, The 
marriage evidently shocked him and he did n& fail to express 
his regret that the king siould not have realised how he 
was bringing his family into disgrace by such an inter~— 
caste union. 

Interecaste marriages were permitted down to the 10th 
C.A.D. because the cultural differences among the members of 
the different twice born castes were not many or far-reaching. 
They all performed ‘upanayana, and observed the various 
sacraments laid down for them, In the Kathasaritsagra we 
oftem find the daughter being asked by her father as to 
which of the suitors belonging to the four castes met her 
approval. When Brahamana Asokadatta was married to a princess, 
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prucess and the Brahamana youth appeared to mutual advantage like tle 
unton of learning with modesty. 
Alberuni, after laying down the theoretical rule that 

‘anuloma' inter-caste marriages were permissible, adds 

that in his time the Brahamanas did not avail themselves 

of this liberty and were invariably marrying women of their 
caste only. It is, therefore, fair to conclude that the 
Anter-caste 'anuloma' marridges ceased to take place 

soon after this period. Kalhana, thus, was the spokesman 

of the 12th C. view and that soon thereafter the inter-caste 
marriage became obsolete. 

Only ‘anulomat marriages were prevalent during the 

period under survey, Alberuni states that every man of a 
caste could marry a woman of his own caste or one of the 
castes below his, but nobody was allowed to marry a woman 

of a caste superior to his own. Thus it seems clear that 
‘pratiloma’ marriages vere getting outdated along with the 
inter-caste marriages. 

POLYG&MY AND POLYANDRY. 

The polygamous habit of Indian kings 1s proved by 
contemporary inscriptions and literature. Alberuni states 
that during his period a man could marry from one to four 
wives. He was not allowed to take more than four but if 
one of his wives died he could take another to fill the 
legitimate oops He further adds,"some “indus think that 


the number of wives depends upon the caste, that accordingly, 
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a Brahamana may take four, a Kshattriya three, a Vaisya 
two wives and a ‘Sudra ae Ong the contrary, there existed 
no system of polyandry as it was stiictly prohibited for a 
woman to marry more than one husband, This is also proved by 
the reference, as has already been discussed that there 
existed no divorce. 
FAMILY S\'STEM. 

During the period under survey, the joint family 
system was the order of the day. Eut cause-s of separation 
were not so rare as is sometimes supposed. Some of our 
records, which mention the specific share of the co-shares 
of ‘agrahara’ villages, prove that in many cases father and 
sons were living separately, In the Torkhede inscription 
of Govinda IIT, separate shares are assiged to two Pree 
showing that they were no longer members of a joint family. 
Some of the above records do not strictly belong to this 
period, but they can be utilised to indicate the general 
state of affairs/thts period as well. 

The families of the period were mostly =aternal type. 
No reference of paternal families, is found in any of the 
contemporary records, Albervnt also speaks in favour of the 
voueness of the maternal families as he states, "the child 
belongs to the caste of the mother and not to that of 
father. Thus, for example, if a wife of a Brahamana is a 
Brahaman, her child is alsa a Brahman, if she is a’Sucra her 
child is s7echee. This would indicete that the dgcent of the 


child born was traced out from the side of the mother and 
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not that ef the father. 
POSITION OF WOMEN. 


As regards the positi6n of women in society, the 

Smriti commentartes and digests of the period give us the 
impression that women had no independent legal status. The 
theory °f perpetuzl tutelage affected their personal 
status, Khe xhemry of perpekwak kote Shek They were to 
remain chaste not only in thetr conduct but also in tnetr 
thought. The wife must be guarded against the physical and 
mental unchastity for the sake of her offspring. According 
to Sukra, women were to assist in the function of the males 
and also in avriculture and es eo Tt was becuase of 
their dependent position that the law-givers and 
digest writers ordained that the superseded and adulterous 
wives were to be maintained by their heescdek Roth Lakshmi- 
dhara and VishineSvara recommend thet a supperseded wife 
shoudld receive from her husband a sum equal to the expenses 
offher marriage or as such the new wife received as a 
wedding gift. A woman covld not dispose of her husband's 
Peer She had never to attend the court for evidence 
except in matters relating ist women. 

As in the ancient eave women continued to be 
respected. Sukre states that they should be addressed as 
sisters and ‘subhaes? The highest respect was shown for the 
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Rationalism has been a¢ a discount with Hindu thinkers 
during the last more than one thousmd years. This 
circumstance has been responsible for a very unfortunate 
change in society's angle of vision vitally affecting the 
well-being of women. Down to about 800 A.D. the Smritis were 
emphatic in declaring that women who were forcibly taken 
into captivity, or dishonoured, should be admitted back to 
their families. Rewdo-puritanical notions distorted social 
vision in this matter soon after C, 1000 A.D. Hindu society 
began to show a surprising callousness to women, who had the 
misfortune of being carried away into captivity for a very 
short time. An qutsider like Alberuni could not understand the 
skmg stupidity of the Hindu community in refusing men and women 
who had been captured and converted by force. If one's 
hand gets soiled he argues, one shoujd proceed to cleanse and 
not to cut it. But Hindu society could not understand this 
very reasonable proposition, From C, 1200 A.D. it refused 
to follow the lead of Smriti writers and declared that once 
a woman was converted or taken into captivity, nothing 
would justify her read-mission to her old family or relizion,. 
This callous and unreasonable attitude, in the words of 
Altekar has cost Hindu soctety very dearly. Had the women who 
had been foreibly converted or captured, been readmitted into 
Hindu society, its population would certainly not have dwindled 
down to 75% of the population of prepartijon India. 

Law OF INHERITANCE, 


113 
With regard to the law of inheritance Alberunt writes 
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that the chief rule of their (indus) law of tnheritance 
was that the women did not inherit except the daughter. She 
got the fourth part of the share of a son, according to 
the passage in the book ‘Manu-smriti’ . Alberuni seems 
to have been wongly informed in the matter of succession 
to property. But his statement is partially true with regard 
to the unmarried daughter, who according to Manu, is 
entitled to get i/4th of the share of the deceased father's 
property. alberunt further elaborates that if the daughter was 
not married, the money was spent on her till the time of her 
marriage and her downy was met with from her share in property. 
*terwards she had no more claim on her parental property. 
-h Jimutavahana and Vijnhanesvara preferred and unmarried 
ghter as heir to a married one. Alberunt could nt 
ibly know the view of Gautama(28.2°2) and Yajnavalkya 
5), quoted in the Mitaksara, prescribing that among 
.e Married daughters the indigent(or unprovided} for) one was 
to be preferred to one who was well-placed. 

On the other hand our law-makers indicate a strong 
tendency to advocate woman's rights to property, Epigraphic 
records and contemporary litereture reveal that women somtimes 
held important position in the state. Some inscriptions refer 
to the estates being held independently by the Chahamana and 
Gahadvala queens. Kalhana refers to one Damara lady *rom 
Nilagéva who remained faithful to kinz Jayasimha at the time 
of Bhojats revolt. Thus some women owned, by their right 
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THEIR POLITICAL STATUS. 


Several instances are at hand to show how queens 
and princesses, sometimes, exercised a commanding 
influence upon the administration of state. Besides, the 
wives of feudatries and even some ordinary women are known 
to have taken pant in yitttkend political affairs, The 
enormous political influence of women in Kashmir, northern 
India and Gujarat are well-recorddd, For example, the 
Sahi King Ananta's queen Suryamati persuaded the king to 
abdicate the throne in 1063 A.D. in favour of their son 
Kalasa who was a licentious person, Moreover, some-times 
even women participated in military expeditions as has 
already been shown that Kusumavati, the queen of deceased 
Mpa persuaded Bhoja in his attack on Tatloa II, Tn Decean 
too, royal ladies teok part in war as is proved by the 
inscriptions of the lith C.A.D. But no mention of women 
governors, is found in the contemporary records, Altefkar 
also agrees with this tact. 

ELUC ATION, 

The early marriage proved a bar in the way of higher 
education of women. "ven then, several women distinguished 
themselves in higher learning and some of them rose to the 
high rank of poetesses. Palldla Pandit and Merutungs 
state thet poetess Sita was attached to the court of Phoja. 
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She studied not only the wirtings of Chanakya on morals 

and the principles of government, but also the Faghuvatnsa 
and the Kame’sttra of Vatsyayana along with the three Vedas. 
Learning was usually acquired by the women of high ranks. 
Some of the sculptures of Bhuvanesvara and “hajurano depict 
women as wkx writing love letters. We may suggest that 
women of this age were well-educated and took an active 
part in public life. Girls could read and write and 
understand Sanskrit, they learned to play, dance and 

paint portraits + But it seems that the provision for 
higher education ment only for the girls belonging to the 
higher strata. No referen e regarding the higher education 
being imparted to girls of the general class of this periods 
has been available so far. 

Buring the first millenium of the Christian era 
these flourished in “indu society a few famous lady 
scholars and poetesses. Among the authors from whose works, 
selections have been made by Yala in his anthology of 
Maharashtri poems(Gathasaptasati1) these are seven peetesses, 
their names being Feva, Roha, Madhavi, Anulakshamt, 

Pahai, Vaddha-Vatu and Saftprabha. Some Sanskrit anthologies 
also have preserved the memory of a few distinguished 
poetesses, who appear to have composed poetry of a really 


high order. Silabhattarika was famous for her easy and 
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ane graceful style, noted for a harmontous synthesis of 
sense ané sound, Devt was a well-known poeteses of Gujrat, 
who continued to enchant her revders on e.rth even vhen 
whe had herself gone to heaven. Vi jayankas wags next to 
Falidasa ir fame, She seems to have attained a real’y 
high position amon: Sansyrit writers. Fajasekhvra, a 
Gistinguished » critic and poet enompares her with the 
goddese “arssvatl hersel®. Vature was net very king to 
this gifted lady because it hud chosen tn atve her a 
blue blac! complexton, Hajaserhara boldy declares that 
even masters of Sanskrit verses were clearly in the wrong 
when they declured that Tarasvati, the gocdess of learning 
vas ull falr in complexion .lterkur writes thet it proves 
beyonc all doubt th t Vijayaniku wes a celebruted poetess, 
hajasekherals wife, a Yshattriva by caste, was a good 
literary critic and poetes,. Momtay Mortka and Subhadra 
are other poetesses referred to tn tanskrit setuaiont ot 
Unfortunately, we do not knew anything abovt the 
stat us and family eclreumstances cf the ubeve lady,pot¢s, 
philosophers and doctors. Most probably some of them belonred 


to rich and cultured families, which could make spects 


arrsncements for girls educ:tion even after their marrtage, 


anc some to Yshattriya circles, where the custom of child 
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marriage did not take root for a long time even after it 
had become well-established in the rest of the society. 
In the 9th C.A.D. higher education of women was confined 
to royal offictal, rich and well-to-do families and to 
the class of dancing-gttle, Tt may be pointed out that 
most of the heroines of Sanskrit dramas written in this 
period, who are represented as fairly educated, belonged 
to the class mentioned above. 

Cultured and rich families were naturally few in 
society, They had sufficient resources to enable them to 
employ special teachers like Brihannada, Ganadasa and 
Haradatta for their daughters education, Ordinary families, 
however, could not efferd this and their daughters, who | 
had to be married at the early age of 10 or 11, could hardly 
receive any education. It is hazardous to make any statement 
about the exact extent of literacy among women at about 
C.1000 A.D., for we have no data like modern census reports 
to guide us. Literacy among men at this time was about 30 
percent, In the case of women it was probably not more than 
10 percent. 

The cultivation of fine arts like music, dancing 
and painting was encouraged amon’ girls since very early 
times. Musical recitation of the Same hymns was originally 
the special function of ladies. Heroines of Sanskrit dramas 
and poems like Priyadarsika, Sakuntala and Kadambari written 
during the first millentim of the Christian era, are well- 
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Girls in ruling families used to receive some 
military and administrative training also. ™n the Chalukya 
administration(C-980-1160 A.D.) there were many queen 
Governors and officers. These administrative duties 
required a good training on proper lines, Tn ordinary 
Kshattriya families, ladies used to receive a fairly good 
amount of military training. komen guards of kings, 
referred to in dremes. beton ed to this class; they were 
usually expert in the use of the bow and the sword, 

South Indian inscriptions of the medigeval period 
disclose the existence of many Kshattriya heroines defending 
their herths and homes in times of danger. Women from 
Karnatak seem to have led the way in this matter. 4 heroine 
from Mysore is known to have cied in a village affray at 
Siddhanhalli in 1041 A.D. 

It is quite well-known a fact that Rajpukr princesses 
were adept in the use of the sword and the spear. They 
could lead the armies and direct the government tn hour of 
need. Rajput history is full of such instances and they 
need not to be all enumerated here. 

PARDA-SYSTEMt~ 

Slightly earlier than this period, we find some 
royal ladies observing 'parda’. 4n instance is found 
concerning the ladies of king Mahabhava-Gupta I(C-950-975 A.D.’ 
observing 'parda’ in oriese . But this system, it appears, 
was exceptional. In north and south India the 'parda' was 


usually unknown! have already seen how the Kashmir ladies 
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of the royal familg appeared before the public without veile 
It may, therefore, be well-presumed that the common women- 
folk did not observe 'parda' at all, They had normally to 
earn their living by working | in the open fields. Married 

Un Ce, Prva ad vANe oy 

women as referred tojin Medhatithi’s time, were busy with 
spinning and weaving and often engaged themselves in 
mechanical arts in order to supplement the income of their 
husbands AbueZaid writes in this connection that most 
princes in India allowed their wives to be seen when they 
held their court. “No veil concealed them from the eyas of the 
visitors. . 

Down to the 10th ¢.4,.D.'parda' was confined to a very 
small section of the ruling classes. Abuzaid, an Arabian 
traveller of the early 10th century, has noted that in most 
of the courts in Tndta queens appeared in publie without 
any vetis, Gven in the Kathasaritasagawa, written tewards 
the end of the llth C.4.D., there are hardly any traces of 
the 'parda'. In the story of Arthalébha(ITI,286) we find a 
lady particlpating in mercantile business. Thus in the story 
of Ratnaprabha, we find the heroine protesting to her husband 
against his view that even hts own friends should not enter 
her apartments. I consider says she,- that the strict 
seclusion of women is a folly produced by jealousy. It is 
of no use whatsoever. Women of good character are guarded 


only by thetr virtue and nothing else.” 
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Sculptures and paintings of the Ist millenium of the 

Christian era do not at all disclose any veils over ladies’ 
eu faces. The sculptures at Sanchi in central India, for 
instance, show thet the women of the 2nd, C.B.C. could see 
procession from the balconies of their houses without covering 
their faces with veils(platel). The same was the case in the 
Lecean during the 5th and 6th centuries A.D., as may be 
gathered from several paintings at Mjante. This is clearly 
incompatible with the 'parda' system. We find queen May adetri 
seated in the open court without any veil, when astrologers 
BYR were being consulted about the implications of her sreaa. 
The wise minister Vidhura Pandita delivers his sermons to 
royal lacies, mare of whom cares ts veil her face in his 
presences. Teth at Sanchi and Ajanta we come across mixed 
thrones of men and women moving together in strecte, and 
participating in worship at vublic temples (P1. II); women 
nre, however, not to be seen wearing any vells. To show a veil 
round the face may be rath-r difficult for a sculptor, but owe 
at all for a painter. If, therefore, we see even married women 
moving about in public withovt any 'pardaf in Ajanta paintings 
the conclusion is irresistible thet 1f was not much ‘n 
vogue in the higher and fashighble section of the society. 

There are absolutely no traces of any'parda! observed 
within the family in the "indu vertod, It was a regular duty 
of a daughter-in-law to pay her respects to elderly 


r’ lations by bowing at their fe t. There is nothing whatsoever, 
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in our tradition or literature, to suggest that the father- 
in-law or the elder brother-in-law could not see the face 
of a daughter-in-law or a younger sister-m in-law, as is 
the case now under the (purda) system in norther Tndia. 

The general adoption of the ‘prrda' system by the 
ruling anc aristocratic families of Mindy community is 
subsequent to the udvent o* the Muslim rule. There was, 
however, a stauh opposition [tt down to the 12th C.A.D. 

Many royal ladies boldly told their husband that they vould 
not stand the nonsense of the ‘curda', As a consequence the 
custom failed to become popular even aiong royal families 
down to atout 1200 A.D. The advent of the Mahomadens, however 

became pofrwlghe oven Cmnrnt- Ui 
changed the situation and by and by this sy stem royal 
families and higher classes in northern India, The Muslim 
influence was veak in the south and so the ‘purdat found no 
general acceptance there. It got a footing only in a few 
ruling rantiies. By 4,0. 1200, the eustom became as a general 
rule among the “indus. 

The above survey o* the history of the ‘purda' system 
woulG show tht it was confined to small sections of Bindu 
society dovn to the beginning of the Lith C.A.D. Tn most 
strata of the community, these was no seclusion of women 
and they could tske a falr part in the snelal lite around them. 
POSITION °F WIDW IN SYCTAM, 

The position of the widew tn the sneclety 1s one of the 
most inportant topies which the histor!an of women has to 
discuss and elucidate, The treatment which she receives often 


is an index to the attitude of gnctety towards woman as a class 
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The widow remarrtages which were known even to the 
Vedic sochety au® began to be restricted from about C 21000 A.D? 
From about1100 4.D. they disappeared almost completely from 
in society. This prohibition, however, become operative only 
in the higher sections of the “indu society. {tn the lower 
strata reemarriages continued to be current among them. 

From C, 1000 &.D. the condition of the widow further 
deteriorated, The custom of tonsure came into vogue, The 
motives for its adoption may have been good but its 
consequences were often disastrous. ‘he custom of ‘sati' now 
began to appeal more and more to al} classes of society . As 
a consequence | sometimes even unwilling widows, vere driven 
to follow it owing to the force of public opipn. Sometimes, 
even child widows were burnt, lest they sksuB& should go 
astray and bring disgrace to their families, Society had 
become quite callous. 

We thus come to know that during this period, the 
position of widow was at a low ebb. alberuni descri bes in 
detail the hard lot of the widow. accordins to him, the widows 
preferred to burn themselves because they were 1ll-treated 
as long as they lived. This is sufficient to prove that their 
position in society was humilicting. The custom of tonsuring 
widows is however, not referred to by any of the contemporary 
Muslim writers. 

No-where in this period ts found any reference of 
the widow remarrtege; neither in the inscriptions nor in the 
contemporary literature and the accounts of the foreign 


travellers, It seems thet the re=mar tage was strictly 
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fordidcen to them. Alberuni supports this vlew. "Ne writes 
thet if a wife lost her sband by death % she covle not marry 
another men «6 shove not forget that the question of 
vidowemarri age vas never a problem with the lower classes, 
atong whom it was anc is «ven now fairly common, 

Tip CUSTAN OF gail. 

From about 700 4.0. fiery adyecates began to come 
forw.rd to extol the custom of ‘eatit in inereasing numbers. 
engiras argued thet the only course which religion hac 
presertbed for a widow was that of tgatt', “arita maintained, 
"the wife can purify her husband from the ceadifest of sing, 
if she burns herself with his remains, The two will then 
happZily reside In heaven for threr and a half erores of 
yeara!” a passage ‘nterpolatedc in Pardsargurttt observes 
that just as a snakeecharmer Grafs out 3 snuke from a hole 
ty force, in the sume manner the 'sati takes out her husband 
from hell and enjoys Weaven wit him for three anc a half 
crores of onto. Even if the wife had led a dissolute life, 
it voulc not matter her ‘mmoletion even if not voluntary, 
vill ensure a permanent sest in heaven both to her anc her 
hus) ante 
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The views acvoested ty these writers gradually began to 

pracuce some effect on society. Luring the period 700-1100 A.D. 
t2tTS became more fresuent in noythern “ndia and cuite 
enmmon in Kashmir, The history of Fashmir during this period 
tecms with the cases of satis in royal families. Falhana, the 

tgterian of the province, was surprised to find that even 
notorfously unchaste cueens like JayamatT, the wife of king 
Uchehula, should he seen immolating thenselves on tveir 
husband's funeral nyres. The custom of ‘sati'! was so 
deep-rooted in the rulin fardtiespf Yashmir, that not only 
regularly marrlec wives, but even concubines used to follow 
it. "ines YulaSe and Utkarsha were, for instance, followed 
toth ty thetr wives anc snnqubines. Tt seems that the 
principle of dying after a belaved relative was extended to 
relations other than the husbend aa well, /e sometimes comee 
across mothers, sisters and sisters-in-law wut ne themselves 
with the cead relation. Cases are ulso on record of 
ministers, servants and nurses burning themselves with thetr 
masters, This reminds us of the Mhartikart'! custom of Japan. 
Yalhana records the case rven of the cat, which out of 
affection for its royal muster Sugsola, wnluntarily threw 
itself on his funeral oye, tn the stories of Yathasar!tsagara, 
(w ich was written in C, 1100 a-l. in vashmir) , the custom 
of Msstit is ghown to be suite common, Tts crest prevulence 
in the valley of vashmir is probably due te it's proximity to 


central «sta, wich was the hame of the Scythians, among 
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whom the cust-m was quite common. 

Evidences are there to show that even outside Kashmir 
the custom of 'Sati' or ‘Anumarana’ was spreading its roots. 
The literary evidence from the works of Bhasa, Kalidass 
Bana, Sudrake and Kalhana tends to show that the 'Satt-custom’ 
was getting gradually popular in the royal families of northern 
Indta, But before A.D. 1300 this custom could not have an 
apprectable e“fect on society, for it was only a well-recognis:d 
but optional practice tn "linduism. Moreover, this custom 
was originally a KFshattriya custom. A very few refere ces 
of Brahmana families are fourd who began to follow this 
custom after 1000 A.D. It ts however, rather strange that 
only a few elpgraphical records from northern Indta of this 
period should be referring t» the actual cases of the 
‘Sati’, Had it been a deern-rnoted custom in the society, 
the court panegyrists would not have failed to mention 
the cases of 'sati' when they were evlogising the kings 
and queens of their royal families. The Chedi king Gahgeyadeve 
4s stated to have obtained salvation st Prayaga at the root 
of the holy ‘vata! tree along vith his 100 wives in c.t020 
a.l. Te Language of the record, hovever, suggests that the 
old king and his 100 queens simultaneously drowned themselves 
at the confluence of the Ganga and Yamuna, According to 
Altekar, it was not the case of the 'sati' custom. It, may, 


therefore, be doubted vhether the 'sati' custom had becom 
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common even in the Rajputa royal families of northern Indta 
during the period under survey. Kashmirwas of course an 
exception. 

The 'satit custom was not so common in other parts 
of India, as it was in the north. In the Deccan, widows were 
not usually burnt as is proved by the statement of Sulaiman. 
He writes that sometimes when the corpse of a king was burnt, 
his wives cast themselves upon the pyre and burnt themselves, 
but it was for them to choose whether they would do so or 
not, The historical records frequently refer to widowed 
queens, princesses and others performing acts of charity pnd 
piety. But at the same time as we have already discussed 
we find instances of not only the wives but also of other 
relatives burning themselves after the death of thetr masters, 

The Statement of Alberuni shows that the wives of 
kings were burnt whether they wished or note A.S,. Altekar 
disagrees with this and says that as Alberuni's account 
is based on the events in the contemporary Kashmir, it cannot 
hold good for the Deccan. °” In the northern and central 
India also the custom during the period seems to have been 
very much limited. 

U.N, Ghosha® thinks that the ‘sati' rite was more 
widely prevalent at this time than was warranted by the Smritt 
authorities of this period. Thus we think that the custom 
of ‘sati' was confined to the royal families thm and that if 


had not yet spread to the masses, as was the case in the later 
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centuries, 


PROSTITUIES 3 

With regard to harlotry, Alberunt informs us that 
the people of his time thought no indecency in it. He 
further adds that in reality the matter was not as people 
thought, but it was rather in the tendency that the Hindus 
were not very severe towards punishing whoredom. The fault 
according to Alberuni lay with the kings, not with the 
Se This indicates that during this period the 
prostitution was a commonly known feature of the social 
organisation. But, however, after the 10th C. downwards © 
the status and importance of courtesans, seems to have 
decline@, Even they they were not unknown. Merutunga 
Ruxamaxa kkag Ruagju refers to a Hetaera poetess of Gujarat, 
who pleased the Paramara king phase He also tells us the 
story of Chauladevi or Chakuladevi of Pattana, a eounvesany:. 
who remained faithful to her lower during his long absence. 
We also know that the great grand-father of Kumarapala was 
born of this Chauladevi. It may, therefore, be suggested 
that prostitution during the period, was not so common as it 
became in the later centuries. 

In Kashmir it was more common as we learn it from 
the Rajatarangini and the writings of Bilhana. 
FOOL AND DRINK. 


The commentaries and digests contain detailed accounts 
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elaborating the old Smritt rules related to prohibited food, 
The .bservation of the contemporary foreign writers about 
the food and drink differ in some respects from the canonical 
rules, Alberuni gives us a list of forbidden food, Accor@ing 
to him five vegetables were forbidden to the Hindus by the 
religious code, These were onions, garlice, a kindof gourd, 
the root of a plant like the carrots called Krnen (?) and 163 
another vegetable which grows round their tanks called Nalf, 

All over the northern India popular articles of diet 
were rice, fruits, vegetables and milk, Wheat was largely 
produced there. In Orissa rice cooked with curd and ghee 
was offered to gods. From milk various preparations were 
made, In Kashmir, U.P, and Gujarat, the pulses named 
‘kulettha' (7) ‘chana', ‘masur', Mudga' ,* munga’ etc, were 
produced.” 

Flesh-eating was not a common item of the food among 
all the classes. Alberuri presents a list of lawful and 
forbidden meat which is evidently derived from the Smritis. 
He states that originally killing was forbidden to them. 
People, however, had the desire for meat and would always 
fling aside every order to the contrary. Therefore, the 
rules mentioned herein apply in particular only to the Brahmana 
because they are the guardians of the rel tgton, md because it 
forbids them to give way to their lusts. 

Besides, Alberuni gives a list of 1 :wful and unlawful 


animals to be eaten. According to hin, sheep, goats, gazelles, 
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hares, rhinoceroses (ganda), the buffaloes, fish, water and 
land birds as sparrows, ring-doves, francolings, doves, 
peacocks and other animals, were not loathsome to man 
nor noxious. ; 
A summary, thus shows that the customary items of 
food were rice, wheat, pulses, vegetables and sweets with 
milk preparations, such as curd, whey and caagulated mil, 
Meat was alse eaten, but owing to the growing influence 
of the Vatshnavism and Jaintsm, the bulk of the people, 
particularly in Gujarat gradually became vegetarian, 
"NIER-CASTE DINING, 
169 _ 170 
The ancient law-givers like Gautama , Apastamba 
and Baudkayana allow freely inter-caste dinners. But the 
custom had begun to decline in the period under survey, for 
a number of later Smritis either restrict or condemn it. 
angiras prohibits the dinner with a Sudra and permits one 
with a Kshattriya only on days of religious festivity and 
173 _ 174 
with a Vaishya when in distress. Yama and Vyasa declare 
that a Brahmana should beg cooked-f.d only in the houses 
of the members of his own caste. Alberuni, writes that a 
Brahamana was permanently mxprr expelled from his caste, if -he 


he was found guilty of having eaten the food of a Sudra for 
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a certain number of days. He does not attest to the 
cessation of inter-din'ing among the three higher castes. 
But the cessation of inter-casts marriages, and the 
differences in diet were further making inter-dining im 
impracticable. 

With regardg to Indian eating, Alberuni states certain 
prevalent customs and manners. He writes, "In a country 
the whole spot in the house is prepared for people to eat 
upon it. Tt is nlastered with clay, where they, on the 
contrary prepare a separate table cloth for each person 
eating by pouring water ever a spot and plastering it with 
the dung of cows. The shape of the Brahamana's table cloth 
must be square. Those who have the custom of preparing such 
table cloths give the following as the cause of the custom..." 

"The s-ot of eating is soiled, If the eating is finished 
the spot is washed and plastered to become clean again. 
If, now, the soiled spot is “ot distinguished by a separate 
mark, you would suppose also the other spots to be sofled 
since they are sim{lar to and cannot be distinguished from 
exch other." . 

At one place, Alberuni informs that the Hindus ate 
singly one by one, on a table cloth of dung, They did not 
‘make use of the remainder of a meal, and the plates from which 
they had eaten were thrown avay if they were earthen. 

On the basis of the above description, we may conclude 
that unlike today, the Hindus of the period urder survey observed 
purity in their eating. But it seems that Alberuni only marked 


175. Sachau, [I.p.13. 
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the customs of higher classes. It is uncertain whether these 
customs were prevalent also among the masses. 

As regards the drinking of wine, Alberuni states" they 
(Hindus) drink wine before having eaten anything, then they take 
their meal? , But from some earlier Muslim travellers like 
AleMasudi and Al-Idrisi, ve learn that thdBrahmanas were the 
total abstainers from this practice. Similar may have been 
the case in this period tor. But it goes without saying that 
all the other castes vere permitted to drink wine. This 
4s also suprorted by Alberuni who writes that a “Sudra! was 
allowed to drink but dared not sell it. We do not now 
whether there existed any state shops for the szle of these 
intoxicated goods or they were opened to private business. 

But this 1s almost certain that drinking was widely prevalent, 
Had it notlbeen the case,the mention of wine vessels would 12 
have not been made in the contemporary records, The Yuktikalpala 
mentions vessels for wine-drinking made of gold, silver, stones 
and glasses. This clearly proves that drinking then was more 
common than is generally suprosed, and there must have beam 

many taverns in the cities. Men as well as women are described 
to be taking part in drinking bouts. ®semandra, an eleventh 
century writer, compares; 2 lady with wine in her mouth to 


Fahu devouring the moon. 
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DRESSES 4NL TOLLET . 


A detulled study of the dress and ornaments vorn by 
Hindu men and women of different classes are by age would be 
out of place in thigqvork. we propose to treat the subject 
here only with the prescribed period in its broad outlines. 
LRESSES. 

The Hindu dress of the period under survey does not 
seem to have required much of tailoring. Alberunt writes, 
" they (Indians) use twurbans for trousers. Those who want 
little dress are content to dress in a rage of two fingers' 
breath, which they bind over their loins with two cords, 
but those who like much dress, wear trousers linec with so 
much cotton as would suffice tc make a number of panes and 
| saddle-rungs. These trousers have no(visible) openings, and 
they are so huge that the feet are not visible, The string 
by which the trousers are fastened 1s at the back." ec ccccecee 
weeccceee™Thetr 'sidar' ( a piece of dress envering the head and 
the upper part of breast and neck) ts similar to the trousers, 
being also fastened at the back hy buttons". seccececeeees “The 
lappets of the 'kurtakas' (short shirts from the shoulders to 
the middle of the body with sleeves, a female dress) have 
Slashes both on the right and left sides 

The above statement of Alberuni is supported by several 
literary and sculptural evidences. The dress of women in the 
Indus Valley Civilisation, as disclosed by it's terracotas 
consisted of a 'Sari' fastened by a girdle and a fan-like 
head dress. In the Vedic literature we find frequent references 
of the under garment (vasah antaram) and the upper garment 


(paridhanam) which were in general use among the members of both 
ne 
182. Sachau, I, p. 181. 
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183 
the sexes. A waist band was used round the lower garment. [n 


addition, on ceremonious days, kings used to wear a gargeous 
mantle(drap1) . Tn one place goddess Indrani is described as 
weuring a headedrees(ushnisha) A.S. altekar conjectures that 
‘ushnisha! was somebhing like a 'pagree' and not merely a 
piece of cloth for wovering the head like moderntodhni! 
Goddess Lakshmi, who appears seated on numerous Gupta eins, 
4s seen invariably wearing the upper garment or 'shawl' 

which completely covers her bosom, hust and arms down to the 
wrists Sometimes it used to enver their entire person down 
to the ankles. 

The apices show that the dress of women continued to be 
more or less of the above type for a lore time, Lraupadi, when 
dragged out by Dussasana, is described as having the upper 
part of her 'ssarit falling down. 

189 

The theory of Cunningham that nudity conveyed no 
sense of indecency in India prior to tre advent of the 
Musiims, fal’s flat in presence of the above as well as 
innumerable other evidences with which our ancient Indian 
history is fraught. No doubt, in many of the seulptures and 
paintings && such as those of Bharhut(c,150 B.C.), Sanchi, 
Amaraoti and Ajanta women appear in nude or semi-nude condition, 
But this need not and shoudl not/ tice to any indecent thought. 
It seems to be, in the words of A.S. 4ltekar, the artistic 
convention of the age. The breasts are the most significant 
symbol of the motherhood and the artists probably felt toat 
they may be shown uncoverd in works of art though they may be 
183. S,er,(Satapatha Brahmana, 1,3,3,6. 
184, SFr. XIV, 2,1,8. 
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normally concealed in actual life under a bodice or a part 
of the'sari'. Moreover, this convention facilitated the task 
of fully exhibiting the beauty of the female from without 
suggesting any indecency. It also gave the artists an 
opportunity to show the differant beautiful ornaments on the 
chest,neck and the shoulder, as is clear from several statues 
like those of Tndani and Narasimhi discovered at the Sutna 
residency and now exhibited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

The fashion of wearing head-dress, hovever, became rarer 
in later times. Women are rarely seen wearing a 'pagree' in 
Eharhut and Saneht sculptures. We may, therefore , surmise that 
only the orthodox women of Central Tndia and Malwa found it 
more conveinent to cover their head with a portion of their 
‘saris’. Fashionable ladies, however, did not like to conceal 
from view their elaborate and artistic coiffure. 

Of the various styles of wearing the ‘sari? the izpy two 
most prevalent were t sakachchha', 1.6. » by passing a part of it 
in between their legs anc tucking it up behind at the waist 
and the 'vikachchha', 1.e., round the legs without any 
portion of it being tucked up behind. The 'vikachachha'’ style 
continued to be in vogue in U.P., Bihar, Bengal and Srissa 
throughout the ancient and mediaeval period such as is clear 
from the numerous statues of Tara, Maya, Mabishasur-mardint 
and female attendants on Vishnu, that have been discoverdd 
in these provinces and are now kept preserved in the TnéLan 
Vuseum, Calcutta. 

Unexpectedly enovgh, we find in Maharashtra, the 
'Vikehchha' fashion of the Gangetic plrin down to the 7th wkx 
or 8th C.A.D., as is clear from the njanta frescoes. 
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Tt 4s after about C.900 al. thet we begin to get imazes 
of goddesses in the Leecan wearing the tsari! in 'sakachchha’ 
fashion. whe may therefore, presume that this fashion became 
popular in the Deccan at about the end of the first 
millennium of the Christian era. The Leccan ladies seem to 
have borrowed it from their sisters in Molva wma and Central 
India. 

The poet Falasekhara supplies seme further details about 
the way in which the ladles of cit*ersnt provinces used t+ 
dress themselves in the loth C. abe [n Bengal, the upper part 
of the ‘sari’ was tavern over the head so 43 to cover the 
eoiffure, In Uttar Pradesh the upper garicent or “he upper 
part of the tgarl' vas vorm round the bust and used to reach 
doun ta the knees. Th Malabar the ‘sari! heng doen from htgh 
ebove the navel, its vnot betng tied uncer the arm=pit. Tt 
ts not very clear *ow ayactly tis was avne, 

STITCH CLOTWES. 

Let us now ascertain the role vhich stitched clothes played 
tn che dress: of the men and vomen. There te ome view which 
holds that the art of sewing was net ‘now t1 the indus 
before the advent of the Muslims. Tt is, however, altogether 


untenable. The needle anc the process of sewing are both 


to 193 194 
re*erred/in the Eigveda and altareya syahmeta. The Tudha 
195 
had forbtidaen monks to do sewing work for nunse The 
195 


amarakosha expressely mentions the taiisr and the Chinese 
nilgrim Tetsing in®orms us th-t shirts ane trousers were quite 


enmmon in Yaeshmir and the Pub} Punjab a@vring the 7th C.A.I. 
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197 
though they were not itn vogue in the plains . The fact is 


that in the hot plains of the northern Indta stithed clothes 
are very Lnesnvenient, and so for the greater part of the 
year both men and women could go on withovt them, That seems 
to be the reason why they are so rarely referred to in 
literature. 

The use of bodiee can be seen below the breasts of the 
statue of Chanda Yakstint at Pharhut 3 nn one of the coins 
o* Samudragupta where Lakshm! is seen wearing the xmbik bodice 


| 


precisely xs ums in this way. We ean see bath the knot and 
the two ends hanging down in its cont 'nuation. Yalidasa also 
refers to the use of bodice. A narrov breasteband was also 
used across the bosom in the Vecean and @eyton, This fashion 
did not spread to northern India. 

Jackets, blouses and frocks seem to have come into 
vozue in the plains of norther India, when they were incluced 
in the dominions of the Seythians, the Yushanas anc other | 
Centml Asian invaders. Uttar Pradesh, Central Indis, Cujarat 
and Maharashtra were uncer Scythian rule for different periods 
durin the Lst four centuries of the Christian era. This 
eLreumstance very probably fsellitated the spreid of the fashion 
of stitched clothes in ‘indu society. The tendency to imitate 
the cress of the relers is nt peculiar to the modern times. 
It existec in the past as well. 

Soelety, however, had a general prejudice against 
stitched clothes, and women were, for a long time ,reluctant to 


texe to Jn jackets, blouses and frocis, Only danetng girls are 


geen in the sculptures of Eharnut, Bagh and Sarnath ete. 
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§ wearing shorts and jackets, These became common among a 

o section of ladies only tn the Muslim p: riod. 

- The variety of fashion in weartng apparel is indicated 

fA in the sculptures of the Vaital Deul temple, such as stripes 

ra set off with zigzsg lines, with triple lines, with oblique 

£ a as well as hori zental dovble wavy lines with flowers and a 

= a serail order, Sto aore varied are the types of coiffure | 
ae 


of the human figures, Among the foreign writers Chauju Kua 
observes that the people of Nan-pi. and Ku-lin (Malabar) wara 
wrap their hatr in silken turbans at the time of the battle. 
Of the people of Hu-@ha-l: (Gujarat) the same writer says. 
that both men and women have double ear-rings and wear close 


fitting clothes, with hoods on their heads. 


Helose examination of all the above statements makes 
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5 feudatory princes and the various derxtmental officers. 

on The rich people usually dres<ed differently from what they 
a3 do now. They usually vore richly embroidered jackets and tight- 
oe fitting shirts which reached their knees, hanc some belt and a &®: 
Be 'Patka! which sometimes was very costly. Along with 'ahoti' 

3 they wore an 'uttartya’ or upper garment. The Manasollasa ai so 
& & refers to the ministers, the provincial governors, the 


it clear that {snextxsirksk the turbens, trousers and kurtakas 


(short shirts) formed the common dress both of men and women, 


e 
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So far as turban is concerned, the practice differed in the 
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south from the north where down to the 11th Coaeley no one 


Tb 


could wear a turban meebo the king and other government 


officials of high ranks The Manasollasa refers to the use 


206-6 


of turbans by the ministers, the provinelal governors, the 


feudutory chiefs and princes and the var tous departmental 
goackats : 
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Simllarly the ladies of wealthier clas:es wore ‘saris! with 
close fitting shoit- sleeved podices and petti-coats, all of which 
were richly ornamented, They also used 'natkas' of a shade 
to match thetr 'saris'., While on hunting, a woman wore a 
short-skirt ang a Mohali’, which was perhans the usual 
outdoor dress, * | 

A detailed deserintion of embroidery work, the woolen and 
cotton clothes alongwith the sitken ones in the Yuktikalpataru 
of Bhoja is in itself a strong evidence to show the popularity 
of fashion among the rich veovle. But unfortunately we do 
not get much information regarding the dress of the poor people 
except that they wore the barks of trees. 
DRESS OF T MONKS 

The dress of the priestly class and Monks differed 
from thet of other people. They genera’ly wore the ‘dhoti' 
and 'uttartya'. Moreover, they appear to have preferred white 
dress to coloured ones, as is evidenced by a picture of 
Hemachandra, wecring immaculate white dress. In the 
Manasollasa a 'purohita' is described as wearing a white arene. 

The shoes were not unknownto the [ndians. According to 
Alberuni they used shoes, kent them tight till they began to 
put them_on. They were turned down from the calf before 
walking, The testimony of Alberuni is also attested to by 
the sculptural remains of the period. In the Golingesvara 
temple of the time of the Chalukya Vijayaditya III at Biceavol 
the Surya has been depicted as jearing top boots. He is not 
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shown bare-footed ag in western Chalukya, Pallava or Chola 
sculptures. “18 The Chinese traveller Chau-ju-Kua states that 
the people of Gujarat wore read leather shoes on their feet. 

The styles of hair dressing were as numerous as graceful. 
Bhoja refers to different kinds of hatr-combs made of gold, 
silver, copper, brass, iron, horns of deer and buffaloes and 
tusks of elephants, He also refers to various types of mirrors. 
Ane of the sculptural remains from Khajuraho danicts a scene 
of a dGemsel using the mirror to edjust her locks applying 
collyrium to the eye ete. It shows an artistic know of the 
hair beautified by flower wreathsx and gold plaques ete... In the 
Gahadavale seulptures in the eastern part of Rajasbhan, 
much attention appears to have been paid towards hair 
decoration. The 'bhramarakas' or ringlets of hair are curled 
up to form little bunches. 4 fine though broken piece fs a 
lovely female head from Kajorgarh in Bikaner with coiffuwe 
decked with flovers ex-cuted most elegantly with vreat care 
for details, 
COSMETIC. 

fopanes to thedistinctive toilet of the court-ladies 

of Kuntala, Dravica, Maharashtra, Andhra and Gujarat is found | 
in the descrintton of the king's court-scenes in Manasollasa. 
Alberuni writes that for the growth of their body, people of 


this period also used cnsmetics. He further states, "Tndians, | 


only_o ates days, besmear their bodies with dung instead 
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of perfumes. This shows the wide popularity of perfumes 
and other cosmetics. The Sandal and Kum-Kum were the articles 
daily use. Ointments were usei not only for the eyes but also 
for lips and teeth, - Sandal paste and saffron powder 
were used for the face and the breasts. Different types of dye: 
and ointments were used for decorating hands, feet, fingers 
figures 
and toes. Ornamental linear Ringmrs were drawn on cheeks and 
breasts to heighten their charms. 4 streak of 'sindhura' on 
the head or circular mark oftKum-Kum' on the forehead was made 
by maidems and women in coverture. This was regarded as an 
indisputable sign of'subhagya' or marriec bliss. Inseriptions 
ef. often describes how velourous kings used to kill their 
opronents and ceprived their wives of the use of 'sindhure’. 

The chewing of'tambula' or betel-leaves was considered 
to be the mark of good-.reeding, and a man with set of 
dazzling white-teeth un stained with ‘tambule' was considered 
to be rather boorish. 

ORNaMUNTS,. 

Ornaments were used by both men and women alike, Men 
used to vie with women in the number of ornaments to be worn 
on their person. They seem to have lagzed behind them only 
in case of the ornaments on the forehead, which were generally 
used by women alone. Alberuni states that the men wore the 
articles of the female such es ear~-rings arm-rings, golden 


225 
seul-rings on the ring finger as well as on the toes of feet. 
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The Aparajita prachha a contemporanious work of Bhuvanadeva- 
charga has treated very systematically with all the 
traditional sixteen ornaments, under the heading 'Soddsabhusanas 
A complete list of these ornaments is as follows. 
1. Hara, 2. Padaka. 3, ‘Srivatsa. 4, Kaustubha. 5.Patrabharana 
6. Sekhara. 7. Kirita. 8. Amalasdra. 9. Kantha. 
10. Vahubala. 11. Kundala. 12, Navagralia-Kankana 
13. Ramachandra Khadatiga 14. angulikas 15, Kundala Vasudeva 
15. Padamudrikas.. 
2 
In the Manasdllas we find the referenw of some 
ornaments such as head-ornaments, ear-rings- nec’ laces, 
bracelets, finger-rings, waste rnaments and leg-ornaments. 

We can get an adecuate idea of the jewellery of the period 
from the sculptures and paintings where it is abundantly carved. 
&s the contemporary dynasties have much in common, they 
approximately represent the same pattern of ornamentation. 
Accordingly, the sculptures of the Gahadavala, Chande’la, 
Kalachuri and the Paramara dynasties tally much with each 
other in showing the list of ornaments, The common 
ornaments depicted in these sculptures are; head-ornament, 
ear-rings, necklace, ornaments for arms, bangles, waiste 
ornaments, thigh-ornaments and the ornaments for the ankles. 

The ornaments were partly made of gold and partly of 
pearls. The 'Stkhapasa't and 'Ssikhajela' «te. were used to 
adorn the head and forehead. The necklaces of gold and pregiou: 

stones were used on the neck, which used to reach down to the 


chest. Resides, a gauzy ornament was used over the breasts, 
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Shoulders were adorned with 'keyuras'’ of which there were 
several types. Nor was the portion just above the elbow 
neglected. The earerings referred to as 'Kernasobhana' 

by Altekar and known as 'kundata’ in the list of Aparajita - 
Prachha are also shows in the sculpture of this period. 

We do not find any refercnse of glass-btangles in the 
Sanskrit litersture hefore thea roth Ca iePe Tt is afterwards 
that these bangles are referred to. on” Bangal the number 
of bangles worn on thdhand was largo. They were often 
joined together so as to form a commosite ornament $ reaching 
almost to the elbow. Whether the same fashion was prevalent 
in the rest of the courrtry is not known, The fashion at Ajanta, 
however, prescribed only a fev bangles on the hands. It is 
very likely that this fashion was followed by the sculptors of 
the Paramaras, the Gahadavalas, the Kalachuris and the Chandellas 
as they depict only two bangies in each hand and the same appeal 
to be the case with their feet-bangles, Eut altekar, writes 
that the number of feet bangles was large one, Some of them 
used to produce a gingling sound, when their wearers were in 
motion. The weist ornament or gird’e is three rounded. On 
4ts centre hangs a chain in between the legs which reaches upto 
the leg bangles, either front side of the girdle is linked up wi 
with the thigh ornement. 24. 

The thigh ornament in the sevinture is fan-like. Bharata 
refers to it as 'padapatra' which was to be worn over thighs. 


It se-ms to have been made of pearls, as may be gathered from 


229, The vo “women_in Hindu civilisation p.207. 
230 They are Eton oned by Sonebvera in his Surathobsava c.f. 
qos 
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2 oi. ral ta $4. <o alete phach Vv 9 pla 3) XIX, xX, 
232. Yagdani, Advanta, pt wif, pi.x™ 
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a painting of Mayadevi in cave No. 2 at Ajanta. 

Among the numerous ernaments described by the 
poets and illustrated by sculptors and painters the nose~— 
ring and toe-ring are conspicuous by their absence. Even 
in the Amarakésa and Natyasastra there are no words to 
denote tese ornaments. It appears that the nose ring was 
unkown to the Hindus befére advent of the Muslims. [Tt was 
from about 13th C.a.D. that the nose ring began to be 
depicted in the “indu sculptvres such as is clear from 
the sculptures of Purt and Rajputana of the mst-Muslim 
period, The Mural-paintings in the Padmanabhasvamt temple 
at Trivendrum of the 14th C.A.D. also depuict the nose-ring.. 
Both the positive and negative evid-nces thus show that 
the nose-ring is not a ‘indu ornament, It seems to have 
been clearly borrowed from the Mahommadans, It is indeed 
a ny stiry how this ornament of foreign orgin should have 
come to be regarded as the most important insignia of 

*subhagyalt 


OPULAR AND ROYAL AMUSEMENTS. 


The popular amusements o* this period were more 
or less similar to those of the preceding centuries. 
Some of the inscriptions supply us with interesting information 
about the sports and amusements of the 2ge. | 


DRAMsTIC PSR“ORMANC 7S. 


Dramatic performances were quite popular during 
the period, The themes of the plavs were usually drawn 
from the court life. The marrtage of Karna the king of ougrut, 
for example, received general appreciation at the stage. We 
have already mentioned as to how Damara staged a drama at the 


court of Dhara» Also, in the prologue of the Parijatamaijari, 


235. Yazdant,Ajanta, Pt, II,P1.xx 
236. PsCap. 44. 
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a drama composed by Madan, the preceptor of Arjunvarman, 
the manager informs the actress that when the army of 
Jayasimha took to flight and the victorious Arjunavarman 
was still seated on his wareelephant, a cluster of 
blossoms of a celestial tree (Parijatamanjari) fell on his 
breast and on touching it was transformed into a beatiful 
maiden, This drama was acted for the first time at the spring - 
fetival (Vasaptotsava or Chaitrotsava) in the city of Dhara 
(modern Dhar). 

Inscription No.67 at the Rajarajesvar temple at 
Tanjore records the provision made for the actors who took 
part in the drama at the time of the annual tetr, A number 
of the Leccan records also mention provision made for the 
' rangabhoga* of jetties. The expression rangabhoga', according 
to A.S.Altekar, probably refers to the provision for Puranic 
Dramas, that used to be performed at the time of annual 
fairs in the Leccan till quite recently. Sex Such plays were 
organi sed al so /the days of festivals like Dashera, “oli, 
Kam-Navaml and Gokulasthami, etc. 

Usua'ly the venve of the dramatic performances was 
a palace or 4 temple. Sometimes they were arrar ed in open 
air. Kalhana points out such arrangenents, Both male and 
female participated in the plays. The theatre, was patronised 
by the kings and common people alike. Thus drama was neither 
localised in the capital nor did it cater to taste only of the 
court and fashionable people of towns. According to Merutunga, 
the common peop le shared the joys in such theatrical 


performances. 


237. Dhar Prasasti of Arjunvarman Bele Vil Ipp 96-101, VS.1,3,6,9, 
238. S-{T)p. ll. 


Babs Manggoli—tasertp tion, E.1.V,p.23. 
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DANCING. 

Daneing and music were the ather important sources 
of anusenent. In course of dramatic performances, & 
spectator could see plenty of dancing girls and hear songs 
accompanied by musical instruments. Lances thronged in the 
temple courteyard and the palace of the kings. In the plan 
of palace Phoja included, inter xiés alia, zne construction 
of a dancing hall, a theatre and a gymnasium, The 
ssamgitamakaranda, attributed to Narada, perhaps, belongs to 
the lith C.A.D, It deals with music and dance in two separate 
parte. In the Aparajita-praceha, another work of the 11th C,A.D. 
have been descr‘ bed various kinds of dances with their main 
characteristics. 

The extant sculptures bear ample testimony to the 
popularity of dancing. %n the Bhuvanésvara Lingaraja temple 
several figures in the dancing attitude have been elegantly 
carvedout. We find a scene in the Rajarani tempre depicting 
a dgmsel sounding cymbals to make a peacock dance. The 
temple of Nartesvara built by the Pala rulers in the 10th C.A.D 
(remains of which are now in Dacca Museum) depicts a scene of 
Nartesvara dancing on a bull, Ganesa in dancing pose has been 
depicted in several temples, ©, the temples of Somanatha , 
Navalakha in Gumli, Tejahapala temples at 'Satrunjaya and 
Aba of the 12th md 13th centurtes, the Rudramahalaya temple 
at Sidhpur, the Sun temple at Modhera, the Vimala temple at 
Abu and the temples of Bheraghat etc, Similarly we find the 


SS on ine Volp. 489. ~—~CS*~“‘“—S*S*S*S*~*~*”W 
244, The Struggle for © , Vol.Vp. 489. 

245. Rat .Viil, 606, S35-951, 9443 R.C.IIl,35,3731.B.11, 35-41. 
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figure of dancing 'Siva in oone of the niches of the early 
Chedi temples from chandrehi . The figures of dancing 
damsels and ‘surasundaris' can be seen in most of the sculppres 
of the oe ° 
MUSIC. 

The evidences of music and musical instruments are 
abundantly found in the contemporary literature and sculppre. 
The Samarangana-Sutradhara, while describing the plan of a 
palace makes a provision for the construction of a music nail. 
The Aparajitapraccha devotes two full chapters to music, 
musical sounds, 'svaras}'ragas', songs and musical instrumertts 

255 256 
etc, The Manasollasa of Somesvara devotes 2500 verses to 
music and musical instruments, and touches on new phases 
of mibsic, specially prabandhas. 

In the sculptures of the Bhuvanesvara temples we have 
representations of the 'vina', the drum, the flute and the 
trumpet. The Nartesvara Pala temple of the 10th C.A.D. from 
Sankarabandha (now in Dacca Museum) depicts a scene of 
Sarasvati with the harp-shaped ‘yvina' in her hand, The 
Chandella sculptural remains from Bundelkhand area depict a 
damsel softly filling the flute with sweet musical notes on 
the pillars and sometimes nearer the cetlings. There are 
also scenes of damsels playing with ‘yvina’ in the sculptural 
monuments of Gahadavalas. 

Lute, various drums, flutes, trumpets, cy~bals,'vina' 


taborn and musical horns etc.seems to be the popular musical 
260 


instruments of the a6. 
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The depiction of the large number of the figures in 
various dancing poses and with musical instruments shows the 
general inclination of the “ings and the people towards these 
arts, Chau-ju-Kua, the Chinese traveller, rightly describes, 
Nat their (Indians) banquets the whole company broke out 
into song, music and dancing." 

AMES 

Both the outdoor and indo -r games were known to the 
society of the period under survey. But their items were 
certainly less than those of the modern games. Eoth adults 
and children took part in games. Luels, »wrestling, fighting 
with a stick, polo and somethin. like hockey were played by 
sturdy young boys. The game of polo was especially popular 
in the Chalukya douain. Playing with balls was a favourite 
pastime for children and sinle . The swing was also enjoyed 
by young married women », both at home and in the highways 
(rathya) and soforth, From Alberuni and otherwe know that 
@ice and chess were a'so popular canes. U.N, Ghoshal optnes 
that gamblin: was alo popular. Xm U.N .XEBkmekak Boys and 
girls played the game of nidesand-seck. 

Animal fights were very common. Yunting vas the other 
favourite game of the rulers. sdmadeva enumerates various 
games and sports in ‘is Manasollas some of which are as follow: 
1. Military exercise. 2. Literary exercises. 3. Elephant sport: 


and polo. 4. Combatants duals. 5. Wrestler's contests. 


n flight and 7,Hunting e! 
(B61) Chou-ju-Kua, op. cit, 95. 3;(262) Manasolla Gos.Vol.34, 
p. 229.3 263 V1, 161-62, Abh, 277, 352-53. -(a64,) Vikr,.VIT, 
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POPULAR CUSTOMS AND MANNERS, 

We have already dealt with some of the popular 
customs like those of 'sati& and ‘devadasis’ etc. Here we add 
to them a categorical description of Alberuni depicting 
some other popular manners and customs. He writes," They do 
not cut any of the hair of the body, divide the moustache into 
single plates, let the nails grow long, have red teeth in 
consequence of chewing areca nuts with betel leaves and 
chalk, drink wine before having eaten anything. In washing 
they begin with feet, and then wash the face. They wash 
themselves before coehabiting with their wives, They ride 
without a saddle, if they put or a saddle, they mount the 
horse from it's right side, [In travelling they like to have 
somebody riding behind them, THey wear a girdle called 
‘'yajnopavita' pas ing from the yrt shoulder to the right side 
of the waist. ™n all consultations, and emergencies, they 
take the advice of the women, When a child is born, people 
show particular attention to the man, not to the woman, Of 
the two children, they give the preference to the younger, 
particularly, in the eastern parts of the country. In shaking 
hands they grasp the hand of a man from the convex side. In 
their meetings they sit ernss legged. They spit out and blow 
their noses without any respect for the elder one's presence 
and so forth." 


BURTAL CuREMONY. 


Alberuni presents an elaborate picture of the 
ceremonies of the Hindus, performed after the death, According 
to him the Hindus preferred the burial ceremony. He writes, 


"they burn with as much sandal and other wood as they can 


Bi¥H get. Part of the burned bones are brought to the Ganges. 
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The remainder of the ashes is thrown into some brook ¢ 
running water, on the spot where they body has been burned, 
they raise a monument similar to mile-stone, plastered 
with BYPSUMececsccccccccgrecssccecee” The bodies of children 
under threc years are not burned.....Those who can not afford 
to burn their dead will either throw them somewhere on the. 
open field or into running water 

We may thus % suggest that in the period under surve'’, 

the masses preferred cremation .to purial. 
SOME ORTHODOX BALEEP Os 

The old belie’ in omens, portents, Astrology and dreams 
etc. continued to have their firm hold in the minds of the 
people. The complete ban against sea-voya’é, imposed by 
some of the canonical authorities of the earlier centuries 
was repeated during this period. The sciences of Astronomy 
and Astrology were in a remarkable developed stage. Besides 
Astrology, there wefe a number of other superstitions current 
in the socteye. It was believedthat if certain vows and 
conditions were observed, gods could be compelled to do the 
needful, Catching a serpent alive was regarded as a siagnal 
proéf of chastity. Spells and enchantments against serpent 
bites were current. The evidence is available to show that 
their futility was often reatd cede Many women were induced 
to administer herbs and medicines to their husbands, which 
were supposed to be efficacious in keeping them under their 
controy put which very often ruined their health and 
hastended their death, 


272. Sachau II pp. 169-170. 
273. oie Struseie for tupire, p. 492, 
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Sometimes some loyal subjects used to take the vow 
thet they would offer their own heads, if thetr king was 
to be x blessed with a son. Sorab(No.479) informs us that a 
little earlier than our period 1.e. in C. 991 A.L. Katega 
took a vow to offer his head to the Goddess Gundabbe of 
Hayve, 1#, his king Santi-Varman was blessed with a son; 
a son was soon born and then Katega allowed the royal 
soldiers to cut off his head, and of course went to heaven. 
SUICILE. 

To commit suicide in holy places, efther by drow ng or 
by buying on auspicious days was also regarded as a pious 
deed. We have ample evidence for this, Lhanga, the Chandella 
King is known to have courted death after 1002 A.D., by 
alloving himself to be drowned at Prayaga when “e had grown 
very old, About the same year, the Sahiya Fing Jayapila 
sacrificed his life on the funeral pyre after his repeated 
defeat at the hands of Sultan of chazra, 

Mohmud Ghazni, in his donk nated kitab Jain-ul-Akbar 
composed in A.H. 440/1049 &.D., quotes several such instances 


of suicide, 
It would be, however, unreasonable to think that these 


practices were universale They, on the other hand were 
confined to royal classes, for there is not even a single 
instance to show an ordinary man committing suicide, 
STANDARD OF LIVING. 

The people of the upper mm class maintained a high 
standard of living, Yasahpala(12th C.A.D.) describes, for 
example, in his drama named Maharaja Parajaya as to how 


even the royal visitors of the status of the king Kumarapala 


2766 e e 
277. ‘ ope 164. 
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was taken to surprise on seeing the huge stores of gold, 
silver and jewels in the palatial mansion of a wealthy 
merchant of his capital city. we find a similar example 
in the Kathasaritasigerain which the mansion of 

Madanmala, a courtesan of Pratisthana, has been shown to 
contain seven enclosures with a train of horses and 
elephants, with store of weapons and jewels,with numbers 
of attendants and bards and with phayers of vocal and > 
instrumental music. The Manjsollasa provides us with another 
glimpse of the royal living, The king and the governors 
are described as being served in a banquet from gold and 
silver vessels respectively. when the king takes his seat 
on the lion-throne in the tastefully decorated audience 
hall supported by the pillars of gold studded with jewels, 
he is fanned by beautiful womens the royal ladies dressed 
in gorgeous robes and adorned with, various ornaments take 
their seats in front to the kings™ right and left. 

While describing the plan and construction of the 
king's residence, the author of the Manasollase observes 
that it shoust be from one to nine stories highs it should 
be white-washeds it should have Latticed passages in 
some parts and dark passages illuninated by jewelled Lamps 
in other parts; it should have an ivory fencing and pillars 
of gold or of sandal-wood as well as floor of glass or 
erystal and walls of erystal mirror-like glabs. tn the 
same context we are told that the king should change his 


residence according to the seasons. 


279. Maharaia Peralaya of asahapala, Act. ° 
280. Kathasaritasagarg, XXXVIIT. 19 f. 
281. Manasollasa TTI, 1585-89. 
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Also, the court scenes and the scenes of the royal 
processions of the age under review can be seen in the 
soulltpres of the Lingaraja and the Konaraka temples in 
Orrisa, the Kandarya Mahadeo temple at Khajuraho in 
Bundelkhand and the Ke'sava at Belur in Mysore, as well 
as in the paintings of the Brihade'svara temple at Tanjore 
etc, 
r 

However, the life of the aveage householder, it seems, 
was much the same as now. The dwelling house usually faced 
east, had spaces on all sides and was enclosed by a 
compound wall which was decorated with the flower plants. 
Every house also had a courtyard, and ladders etc, The 
House was generally two storeyed and was built upon a good 
foundation with a terraces, Usually the house consisted of 
the ‘charpal', in the bedroom, while cane seats, grass 
mot dnd curtains completed the 4 equipment of the sitting 
room. 


GENERAL ESTIMATE OF CHARACTER. 


The contemporary foreign travellers, on the whole 


have given a favourable estimate of the general character 

of Indians. Alberuni made a striking reference to the 
deep-rooted tendency of the Indian mind towards self-conceit 
and depreciation of everything foreign as he writes" The 
Hindus believe that there is no country but theirs, no 
nation like theirs, no king like theirs, no religion like 
theirs, They are haughty, foolish, vain self, conceited 

and stolid, They are by natie niggarély in communicating 
that which they know, and they take the greatest possible 


care to with-hold it from men of another caste among thetr 


223. Desinamamala by Nemachandra, II, V.7,IV,IT,1,V,1293 
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own peoplo, still much mre, of courss, from any foreigner. 


According to their beltef, thstr there is no other country 
on earth but theirs, no other race of men put theirs, and 
no created beings beside them have any knowledge of 
science whatsoever! The author concludes by tracing the 
root of this evil to its source in the changed habits of 
the Indian about foreign travel. | 

Alberunt's above remarks apply to a section of the 
Indian society and not to entire Hindu society. 

A summary of the accounts of foreign travellers, 
literary sources and epigaphic records, thus shows that thr 
soeiety of the period = was well organised having a 
synthesis of both the old and dynamic canonical rules and 
more or less, it was a replica of the ancient orthodoxicab 
society. It retained the chastity which guarded the 
Hinduism against the'Mlechachas' and the Turushkas. These 
features of the Indian society have been noted by the 


foreigners as well, 


084, Sachan I, PP \?->. 
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soHAPTER VIII" 


The sources of information with regard to the 
economic condition of the period are very scanty, Neither 
indigenous nor foreign evidences throw sufficient light on 
this aspect. The accounts of Alberuni certainly give us 
some idea about the prosperity of his ‘cine. 

The prosperity of a land depends primarily on 
agriculture, natural products) industries and secondarily on 
trade and commerce. We shall take up these one by one. 
LAND AND AGRICULTURE. 

From ancient times in India the value of agriculture 
was recognised, The State did not allow any owner to waste 
the land,a valuabbe gift of nature. Manu prescribes the 
imposition of a fine on a cultivator, who does not cultivate 
his field at proper time nor guards the crop from betng 
eaten up by animals. gptim@arly , eer ordains the 
confiscation of land from those who do net care to 
cultivate them. 

Agriculture which has been through all the ages the 
principal occupation of Indians, was well cared for during 
this period. The pessure on land increased possibly due to 
the adoption of the prefession of a farmer by people, who 
were previously busy in earning their livelihood by trade 
and industry. The incessant invasions of foreigners lire 
Sultan Mahmud, adversally affected the trade and commerce 
of the canter. Moreover, the disturbed political condition 
added to the shrinkage of the volume of tradé withelith 
c.A.D. 


1. Sach ‘ 
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LAND AND 37S CULTIVATINN. 

Manu prescribes that agriculture was one of the pursuits 
of the 'Vaisya' community. Some authorities mentton this 
as a pursuit of the 'Sudras'. 

In the period under review it seems probable that 
Brahmanas and Kshattriyas were simply the owners of the 
land, The bulk of the actual tillers of the soil may have 
come from the 'Sudra' community. 

The prevailing system in the Deccan, during the 
period appears to have been Rayatawari. The zamindar class 
which was assigned the royal revenues did exist only to 
a limited extent, The mention of' gramapati' =m alongwith 
‘gramakuta' in some of the records shows that the former 
was the village holder, But we do not know whether the 
produce was to be divided out of the gross or after the 
government dues had been paid. 4.8, Altekar thinks that in 
the Deccan sometimes the owner received three shares and 
the tiller two, sometimes the owner two and the tiller one 
and sometimes the division was equal. Tt is, therefore, 
difficult to say as to what the actual proportion was. 
Dr.U.N.Ghoshal stat¥es that the peasant proprietor s, who 
paid revenues to the government under various specific 
heads were left free in the possession of their holdings. 
All this shows that after paying the fixed land revenue, 

a farmer was entitled to be the owner of the land, In the, 
south, the village communi t7 6s maintained their corporate 


organisation with full vigour. 
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t S OF 
As today, differenet kinds of land were known in 
this period. The gradation or classification was based on 
scientific sHadiade these enumerates as many as sixteen 
types of land, These were ‘ball/svamint' ‘phogya’, 's'tat 
(arable), 'apasrayavati' (d-pended on wells etc), 'Kanta', 
‘rhontmatyimachignink® 5 pantkyapresadni te! (tradesthe)s 
‘dravyasampans,|' (depended on rains), 'dhanya ané 'hastivanopet: 
detey! wilaghBtnd, Selovenzpome! cond dakyandarle ols. 
From the economic standpoint we may generally 

classify lancs under the following groups, viz. 

1. Cultivable lands 2. waste land; 3. Habitable land; 

4, Pasture land; 5. Gardens and forest lands. The Amarako sa 
states twelve types of Llane which ar@s... 

1. 'Urvara(fertile) 5 2.Ushara(barren) $ 3.!maru! (degrt) 

4, ‘ aprahata( fallow) 3 5, *svadvala' (grassy land); 6. ‘pankila’ 
sntcey hand) od. re ‘ Jal aprayamanupam(watory or wet land) 3 

LL Cowhqiwong 5 UTA, | 

‘Oe! pereey oa full tof pebbles and pleces of limestone) 5 
10, ‘sakrava‘i(sandy) 3 11. ‘nadimatrika' (land watered from 
a river for cultivation) and 'devamatrika' (land watered by 
rain). 

The term 'Kshetra’ is very often recorded in the 
Anseriptions of this cei cd. Tt generally means a field. 
But Pasak and Pavaitar interpret 'kshetra’ as cultivable 
field. In the smarkose also it is defined “ss special type 


or land capable of producing all kinds of crops. 


SB. Se5,(G. O0.3.Noe XXV and XxKI1), Pe 28, VV 6,758 and 9. 
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There ware, however, two tyoes of cultivable lands viz. 
the dry land wich required ample irrigation , and the wet 
land which required less water. The latter type referred to 
in the grants as 'vepat precedes'Kshetra’. Dr. Sircar 
interpretes this term as cultivable land, This term here may 
signify ‘vapi' whtch means a small tank instead of ‘vapa' 
in its derivative sense meaning the field where seeds are 
sown. 

15 

Other terms met with in inscriptions are'khtla' are 
‘aprahata’. Basak explains'khila’ as unttiled land. This is 
also supported by amark6sa. According to Maedonell and Keith, 
the terms' hia’ and nent Lyat_sgem, to hove the. a eee? uc, 
Basak holds that both'khilae' and ‘aprahata') & are recorded 
in the plates. According to Monier-Williams', ‘aprahata’ means 
untilled waste. ir. Sircer defines it as"unreclaimed jungle 
land", Thus it appears that ‘ehila! land ts previously 
cultivated, but now left uneultivated, and 'aprahata' land 
4s hitherto untouched by the plough. Poth terms can be taken 
together to mean ‘evltivable waste land, 

we have also reference to another type of land called 
tyestu’ or habitatle land anc from inscriptions we knw that 
plots of such land were donated for the purpose of building 
ground, Monicr-William explains the word as a sitem for a 
dwellin: place. The term is popularly used for butlding sites 
even today in India, They are generally at a higher level 
than cultivated and cultivable lands. 


Also there was pasture-land for the grazing of cattle, 
20 


Fleet interprets it as"the reeds growiby the cattle nath*, 
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This may indicate the pasture land of Narada where the 
coweherds used to tend their village-cattle. 


Stnece the time of the Yajurveda(Vajasaneyi-Samhita) if 
not much earlier the principal crops of northern Indta were 
rice, 'yava' (barley), wheat and pulses like 'mudga',masur and 
‘masa’ and of1 seeds such as sesamum, The Lhojaeprabandha also 
refers to the production of 'mudga' 1.e. the modern' munga' 
(pulse). The contemporary epigraphic evidence s*ows that wheat 
was cultivated in the Gwalior areas 

The paddy was amongst the chief crops throughout 
northern India, Lifferent kinds of rice were produced there. 
The prosperity & the people mainly depended upon the 
richness of this crop. 

Sugareane was largely produced, This was one of the most 
important commercial erops. Candy Sugar and jaggery are 
referred to in the contemporary inscriptions. The cultivation 
of sugar-cane is mentioned tn the inscriptions of central 
Inte and Rajputane. Kalhana states that Sugarcane was 
produced in Kashnir. 

The entton was produced in a large quantity in sovthern 
Gujarat, Khandesh, Eerar, Eengal, central and western India. 

Beside corns, different kinds of vegetables were produce¢ 
during the period, Some of them are referred to by Alberunt 
viz, onions, garlim, a kind of gourd, the alants called 
‘krnen' and another vegetable which grows round the tanks ca- 
Lled tnelt’ 
seen enpeenerer en teeyege-sun nee enmmrrerrtainancncapnennaman ni nereieraaRcan Aen ae 
33. ETe o briintanal inser piety TT ps2s6tbubkunds inse) 
24, Etixt Ps 208-10e5 25+ ; XX, pe 1315 T.A.XVT,p. 268. 
26. eXIVp. fe 00.3 27. RTIT ¥.60 and VIT, V 15743 


23. ey x 8-10, 
29. Sachau, I’, 135. 
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IREIGATION s 


The period under survey, did not see anypbt g irrigational 
project owing to the war-like activities of the rulers, The 
military strength always hunted the minds of the rulers. 
Consecuently, the lions-share of the states income was 
utilized to defray the high expenses of the tops. some 
traces of small-scale ivtrigational projects are certainly 
found in the cortemporary records. They were carried out either 
by private persons or by Zovernment. 

The frecuent mention of tanks, lakes and wells in the 
contemporary records, both literary and epigraphic tends us 
to belleve that the excavation of all these was regarded as 
most meritorious, Merutunga refers to the excavation of the 
famous Karnasagar-lake by Kalachuri..King Karna, In Rajputana, 
Lahini, the sister of Yurnapala, the Paramara ruler of Abu, 
constructed tanks, probably at Vasantagacha, in the Siroht 
state, in A.J. 1042, 

& fragmentary stone inscription inseribed on a wall of 
modern shrine at Pana, refers to a canal built by Siddharaja- 
Jayasimha, the most renowned of the Gujarat Kings(A.D.1094- 
1143) The site of the canal was selected two miles away from 
the present town of Patna. The whole area it covered is known 
as Sahasralingtalo. This was a big reservoir of water. 
Tradition attributes the ennstruction of this tank to one 
Durlabharaja (4.1.1010-1022), a predec@ssor of Siddharaja, 
who is credited with the restoration of the tank when it was 
aiiapidated. If the tradition contains any grain of truth, 
30. PaC, (Bd. Tawney) p.78, Rasmala, Pt.l, Pol04,. 
Bl. Ht,IX, P. 15. 


32. Archaeology in Baroda( 1934-47), p. 7. 
33. Thid. 
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it wovld be right to suggest that the construction of canals 
was not unknown to the people of thts period. 

Recording to "irananda Sastri, Gujarat is known for its 
old-stepped wells. Such stepped-wells were also known in the 
age of Kalidasa. For instance, one such type of well was 
found at Patna which was built by Pant-Udsyamati, the queen 
o” Ehimadeva I, the con‘emporary Chalukya king of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, who ruled till 1063 on But 1% 135 doubtful whether 
these wells served the trrigational purpose too. Most 
probably they were excavated only for the relicious purpose. 

Venkayy« in his article on "“Trrigation in Southern India 
in Ancient Timas, gives in a tabulated form the list of some 
irrigational tans of the Pallava, Ghola and Vijayanagar 
dynasties, We shall discuss here only the tanks of the Cholas 
as the other two dynasties fall beyond our prescribed period. 
According to Venkayya, the tanks of the Cholas can be grouped 


into the following manner. 


Name, mlocality,date * Teference * Maintenance TAther Particulars. 

and benefactor ' * arrangement ' 

CO ve nnn SEE EEC en EE ee a aa eon nameeraneretine->—wrneia elena mca mmemameeneenrrale tne -anomnmaennn-menememmanmnemtmemene 
1. The big tank at ' ' Villages agreed ' The committee for 


EBahur near Pondi- No. 178 of to eontribute to supervision of tanks in 
cherry, «0,985 ' 1902 °' the revenue of ¢ the village levied the 


to 1013. the tank. contributions and agreed 
' ‘ ' to arranged for the remov 
of the silt annually. [ff 
, ' ' any of the villagers 
refused to pay, the 
$ ' * reigning king could impos 
a fine to be credited to 
’ 8 * the tank fund and have th 
; ; work carried out, 
$ 
2. Gangaikonda in No.60 of Breaches in the Tank at th village of 
the Tinnevelly , 16905 ' bund repaired at' Arikesarimangalam had 
district, iL. the expense of been granted to a temple. 
1010#1011. ‘ * the temple, ‘ 


Réjaraja I. 


for 1903~04 
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Mr. Venkayya further gives a summary account of the 
election, composition, functions and moduseoperandi of the 
committee of the vill ge assembly for supervision of tanks 
which each village in the Tamil country seems to have had 
in ancient times. According to him, all endowments made in 
aunetenk kines. xhersrdim this connection vere entrusted to 
the village committees and that they had te invest money in 
the best possible, way. ke mey suggest hare that they 
utilized the endowments in reclaiming waste land and 
cultivating it in order to pay the interest on the endowment 
from the produce. They had apparently to look after the 
cultivation of Lands granted to tanks. This income from 
both sources had to be utilized to meet the charges for the 
annual or pericdical removal of silt in tanks and for 
repatrs. Fines to be credited to the tank fund were to be 
levied by them. “ndowments were also made for water-sheds 
to supply drinking water to thirsty, Way-fares wer: general! 
entrusted to then. The kins does not arpear to *ave had any 
direct enntrol over the upkeep of tanks, Ne could, of course 
enforce the obligations incurred by village assembltes 
as trustees of endowments *or then. Et may also be recorded 
thet during perlods o* famine, sven private individuals 
undertook the excavation of tanks as a relief measure, 

As in the south, the excavation of tanks, wells and 
lakes etc, was popular, in the north also. “hoja, for 
example, had excavated Fhojarur-Lake, the largest of the 
kind, It spread on the village of Fetwa to the extent of 25¢ 
suqare miles. Fut no information ts st hand to sffirm its 


irrigational capectty. *e may simply eonjecture from ita wid 
36. I q - No. 75 of 1898. 
37 
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38. T id No. §69 of 1°02. 
30. are XVIT, pp.348-82. 
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extent that it may have served the irrigational purpose too. 
LAND REVENUE! | 

Both the epigraphic and literary sources state that 
the land revenue was realised in cash and kind both, 
Unfortunately, we do no know as to what was its actual 
proportion. Generally, three terms are found in the 
contemporary records to dent e aoe Land revenue, viz. 
‘phaga','uparikara' and 'hiranya’ The tax 'bhaga’ was 
realized in kind which was levied in ordinary crops. The 
‘uparikara’, accordint to Fleet, is the tax levied on 
cultivators who have no property right in this whole. The 
‘hiranya' was the only tax which was realised in cach. 

U.N. Ghoshal states that the thiranya' in literary sense, 
isa tax paid in the form of gold or gold coins, According 
to Sircar, ‘hiranya' is the King's share of crops, paid 
in cash, 

Generally, the land revenue was one-sixth of the 
produce, Alberuni, states thet the Indian farmers had to pa} 
one-sixth of their income oe the king, in recognition of 
the protection which he afforded to their property and thel: 
families. The proportion of the land revenue in cash was 
probably assessed according to th fertility of the soil, 
laction of the land and also the use to which the land was 
to be put. 

LAND MEASUREMENT 


The land measurements, referred to in the contemporary 
47 50 


41. Ibid. j 42, ‘ Tt Tnd, No.39. p.189. 
43. “AV .p.86,XV1,p 7203, 206 sce XVIII, p.17 .XXV 22073 
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Eat. 
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44, “indd Revenue System p.c0,2103 45.Select_Insp. (Bengal) p. 
3728 46. Sachau II, P1493 47. E.I.X%,p.74. 
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Of these, the ‘mivartana' seems to be widely used for land 
measurements in the period. The Kalvan-plates of Yasovarman 
ex record that Ranaka-Amma, who was the cheif of the Ganga 
family granted certain pieces of land to some'Jain-Acharya' 
named Ammadeva. The first piece of land measured 40 
'nivartanas', the second 25, the 3rd 35 and the 4th 2 
tnivartanes! Let us know the accurate measurement of a 
‘nivartana$? Two types of 'nivartanas' are referrec to in 
the 'Sukrantisaetra’ , viz. the 'nivartana' of Manu and the 
‘nivartana’ of Prajapati. The Manu'ntvartana’ is of 125 
hanés or 19200 tyaves! while the 'nivartana! of Prajapati 
measures 100 hands or 2400 t angulas. The hand¢ of Prajapati 
4s equal to 24' angulas', which according to Sukra,was more 
prevalent for land measurement. Sukra further adds that the 
size of an‘ angula' was like the lines of middle finger 
which 1s 8 'yavat in length and 5 ‘tyavat in thickness. 
AS. Altekar writes that a 'nivartana' was a little less the 
5 acres. 
OCCUPATTONAL CA&STES3 

Beside the farmer, every village was peopled by the 
carpenters, the goldsmiths and the potters etc. They were 
maintained by the community through the assignment of a 
certain grain-share from each farmer, in return for wach 
the artisans were to supply xh his neeés during the year. 
This system has been very ancient in India and continues ev 
to the present day. 
51. Ba baX™ PP 69-75. 
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MARKETS NND WEIGHTS :- 

There were markets in the villages and cities which 
contained the houses of traders’ associations. Various 
enmnodities were sold in those markets. The ehief articles for 
sale were cgndy-sugar, jaggery, Bengal-madder, thread, cotton, 
cocoa-nuts, butter, sesameoil, salt, areca=nuts, clothing 
fabrics, jala(bunch of puds,) lagada(bars of gold) , silver or 
orhter metal, oil, cattle, fodder, grains and barley ete. 

The articles for sale in the market were to be taxed 
either in cash or in any share of the articles in accordance 
with their quality usually determined by the Government,Also 
the shops, houses of traders and their associations had to pay 
taxes which varie@ according to the articles they contained. 
For example, a stop of braziers had to pay one ‘rupaka' for the 
month, a house of distillers four ‘rupakas', each gambling 
house two 'rupakas' and each traders' association one'dramma.' 


A list of some of the articl:s with the respective taxes 


60 
imposed on them is given below on the basis of epigraphic ree>rc 
Articles for sale Tayes imposed . 

1. One 'bharaka’ of candy sugar and Ane ‘vanika'. 
Jaggery. _ 

2. On each 'bharaka' of Bengal- One 'rupakal 
madder, thread and cotton. 

3. On every 'bharaka’of encoanuts. . One fruit. 

4. % each 'mutaka'of salt. One 'manakal 

5. On every thousand areca-nuts. One nut. 

6. On every'ghataka’of butter and One 'palikal 
sesame oil, | 

7. On each 'kdtikalof clothing One and a half 
fabric. _ ‘rupakas.* 

8. On a 'jala’. Two 'pUlakas'. 

9, %n each 'lagada’. Two 'sautas'. 

10.9n each ‘karsha' of ofl. One 'panaka’. 

1L. %n each load of cattle fodder, One 'vrishaivimsopaka 


enna 


58. LXV, De 310 ,V=-75. 
59, Ibid, pp-309-16. 
60. Ibid, VW 69~79 3 Ta. 1909 Pe §2. 
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The difforant popular wights, referred to in the records 
were t= 
BHARAKA.for cocoanuts, candy-sugar, jaggery, Bengal-madder, 
thread, cotton and grains. 


62 
GHATAKA, (pot) for butter, sesame oi] and 'palika'. 


MUTAKA: for salt, Dr. F.W. Thomas opines that' mut aka’ 
apparently was equivalent to the™bullock's load" of Marath? 
3 
‘muth', "“bullocks pack saddle", and Telgu! muta,’ bundle, “pack® 
MANAKA: for areca-nuts. Lr. Ganguly thinks that ‘manaka’ may 
have been the same as modern'mana’ for its equivalents are as 
follows: 
A Nn . on e 

4paila 21 payall 5 payali =1Mana; 4 Mana = 1 Set; 
2 Sei = 1 Mana. 

65 
HARAKA, VAPA AND MUTAKA (4.e. handfuls) were used for parley. 


MUANS OF EXCHANGE? 


Usually the prices of the articles during the period were 
barter ones. Nowhere in the contemporary records, we find 
mention of prices being paid in money. The records of the 
closing years of the 10th C.A.D. refer to the barter-prices. Tw 
of the Chola inscriptions on the central shrine of the 
Rajarajesvara temple at Tanjore, one on the southern and other 
on the northern wall, enumerate a number of villages, that were 
assigned by king Rajaraja before the 29th year of his reign 1.6 
before 1014 A.D. The taxation of about 29 villages is given in 
paddy and is found to be 100 ‘kalamas' of paddy + by the 
Advallan measure per ‘'veli', Since the vilvges belonged to the 
same division, it is fair to conclude that 10 tkalanjus' of 
61. Ltid, pp. 309-310. 


62 alike 4s apparently, according to Ganguly, an abbrtviatior 
° of Pala, y ’ 


9 Pe 4i. 
63. BaL.XLV pp. 308= 310. 
64. Xt 9 Pe 41. 
65. HP. p. 242. 
66. S,lI, If Nos. 4 and 5. 
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gold were equal to 100'kalams' at paddy by Advallan measure. This 
would indicate that under Rajaraja the price of rice was 10 
‘kalams! per 'kalanju'. 4 gold tkalanju', according tn A.5. 
Altekar, was about a quarter of a 'tola' in weight and thus was 
equal to about Fs. 5 of today. 

An inscription of the time of Fajaraja(1000 4.D.) states 
that four'naris' of paddy was the price of one ‘arakka’ of 
sweet shee. Another inseription of about 50 years later observes 
that one 'urakku' of ghee was equal in value to one ‘kurunt! of 
paddy, Two other records belonging to the third quarter of the 
10th C.A.D. inform that one Inari' of ofl comst one 'turi' 1.6. 
32 'naris' of paddy 1.6. 12¢ ‘tnaris' of rice. Nil is thus seen 
to be as costly as sweet ghee. It is stated in two of the record 
of the time of bajarade that one ‘nari’ of curds used to cost 
3 'naris' of paddy, i.e. 6/5 tnavis! of rice, The price of 
pulse at the end of the 10th C.4.D. can be worked out from two 
inscriptions of Rajaraja wiich give the ratio between the pulse 
and the rice as 63:53 5 ‘naris' of pulse used to cost 6'naris' of 
rice. 

The prices of a number of miseallaneous articles such as 
galt, pepper and mustard etc. are given in the inscription No.2€ 
at the Pajarajesvara temple. 4.%. Alteer,on the basis of 
epigraphic records, gives a list of the prices of the articles 
of the perioda in a tabulated form van their modern 


equivalents, The table runs as follows t= 


Articles ancient prices Modern equivalents. 
Rice 1 'kalaiju' = - 10 Kalams 1Ps.about 32 seers 
Ghee good. 1 " -- 32 naris. 1" " ab " 
Ghee bad. 1 "* -- 50 " 1" " 36,4" 
67. ka ut nd_ Th Times pp. 37 


S. 
68. Salt; T, p. 94. 3 69. Lbid, Pp. 149. 3 70. Ibid. 3 
71. 8 Il’ P. 74; pe 1206 3 726 Ibid.s 

73. The hashtrakutas and Their Times, p. 386. 


Mil, 
Pulses, 
Salt, 
Curds, 
Pepper 
Mustard 


Cumin, 
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Ancient prices. 


124 naris of rice 1 nari ofl, 


Modern equivalent 


LPs. about 24 seers 


6 * . & " pulses, 1" e625 —=«S" 
2 " 5 * salt, 1" " 9975 =" 
6 8 "58 "curds, i" * 94 8 
12 ” " 1 " pepper, 1." ) akon 
€ée " 1 "mustard. 1" * 5 8 
if 8 : 1 "™ cumin, i* " 2 48 


Prof, K.D. Bajpai, on the basis of 


conjectures that the statement of Hauqqal 


the above table | 
that in Multan the cos 
74 


of 30 'manas' of breeds wasl'dramma', seems to be trve. Thus the 


prices of various commodities were considerably low as compared 


to the present times. Dr. Prananath mentions, in a monogravh of 


the Royal Asiatic Society, 


that the prices of the food stuffs 


towards the beginning of the 11th C.A.L. were abnut 725% higher 
75 


than the prices current in the Gupta period, 


75% Dr. Pran 
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MINKS AND METALS. 

A number of metals were known to the people of this 
period, The Samardngana ‘Sutradhira contains the names of various 
metals such as tron, brass, golc, silver and copper ce 
Copper is referred to by Periplus as an article of export from 
Bharech and since ther nerthern India dependeyid almost 
entirely on the produce of the local-copper-mines down to the 
beginning of the 17th recs Mein findespots of the copper- 
mines were in the districts of Cuddapah, Bellary, Chanda, 
Euldhana, Narsimhapur, Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Dedewar, 

The country was also prosperdus in having the precious 
stones. In the YWaktikalpataru different kincs as diamonds with 


their findspots are referred to -hey are as followste 


Findspots, Kind of diamonds, 

le In the banks of river(Benu{Benva) Red. 

2, In Suvira white. 

Se in ‘suraste Black. 

4. In Kalinga Fair(?) 

5. In Keshal Yellow, 

6. In Pundra Black and light 
‘ yellow. 

7, Himalaya . (?) 

8. In Garuda(Bengal) Golden. 

9. H Matanga (?) 


But as diamond ts not found in most of the above places, 
) 80 
their names, according te Dr. Motichandra have been included 
in the list either because it was probably, in use there or was 
being exported from there. Diamond is still fo und in some of 
the districts of Kalinga(or Orissa). He further infers that 
76. SS.p. 171 p. 266. 3 77. Moreland; From Akbar to Aurangazeb 
pe 183.3 73. Ball,” A “Wunual of The Geology of Indta part tty 
chant. V, ha ™ouchi, 4& Bibliography of tndian Geology and 
ae Aa) he Geography, pp.1li3-137. 
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Keshala is referred to probably for the emerald mines of the 
south and the banks of Benu for the Venganga and Vairagarh 
mines of the district of Chand, 


IMDUSTRTUS AND TVEIR ORGANTSATION. 


Many industries were in a highly advanced stage during 
the period, Some of these are referred to in the Yuktikalpataru 
of Bhoja, the lexicons like Vaijainti, Desinamamala and the 
commentary on Amarakosa by Ksirasvamin etc, Fut all these 
sources speak of only small-scale-industries. Not even a 
single evidence is at hand to show the existence of any large- 
scale-industry. On the basis of all the available documents, 
we shall make a positive attempt tqhave an inguiry into the 
flourishing industries of the period, 

CLOTH ([NLUSTRY. 

The manufacture of textiles, which 1s a very old Indtan 
industry, arpears to have been carried on during this period al: 
In Malwa, accordint to ee en cotton cloths were such 
a common product as to form the subject of the ee ee 

Kautilya mentions Bengal, Kamarupa(Awsam)Magadha, Madura, 
Aparanta, Kalinga, Kasi, Vatsa and Mahisa as the chief centres 
of cloth wanutecture: During the time of Periplus, quite a 
large quantity of cloth was exported from Bharoch and Damatika 
i.e. Dravida Pe aen Periplus refers to Minanagar, Gujarat, 
Ujjain, Paithan and Toggara as the principal manufacturing 
centres of cloths. Many of the above places are mentioned by 
Margco-Polo and Tavernier ae as the chief centres of cloth 
igtauees: As the period under survey falls in between the above 
two periods, we may safely infer that during this period also 
Sl. Qoacit, p. 95. 3 82. the Struggle for Empire, p. 628, 
83. Kavtilya, [I. 2. 3 84. Periplus, p. 34. 


85. Ji, PP. 3993, 395 and 361. 
86. P. 40. 
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the cloth industry might have been equally flourishing. 
Moreover, the miiesipaien refers to varieties of eotton, 
woolen and silken cloths with their distinctive qualities. The 
total absense of cloth mills shows that the manufacture of 
cloth was the monopely of a certain gr particular class of 


people who probably were known as weavers. 


TANNING 


The contemporary records give no infOrmation regarding 
the tanning industry during the period. The mention of shes 
and leather, however, clearly indicates its existence. Alberunt 
refers to those engaged in the profession of tanning as shoe-~ 
makers who. betonged to a parcheul sr caste. The Samarangana 
Sukradhara and the Yuktikalpataru also refer to the 
manufacture of leather shields and armours. 

@LASS INDUSTRY: 

The history of glass or 'kacha' industry in Indta goes 
back atleast to the age of Susruta, who laid down that liquids 
and wine should be served in glass vessels. Bhoja refers to 
the cups anc combs made of 'kacha'. there 1s however, no 
reference of glass mirrors in the contemporary records. The 
Yuktikalpataru gives a list of different types of mirrors such 
ast 

92 
BHAVYA: was one ‘vitasti' in length. 
VIJAYA:The length and breadth of this was 4 scot a 
PAURUSA its length and breadth was half a 'vbtasti'; on this 
fell the full length of a seen. 
B7~ Yuktikal ly Pe 82, V.26, p. 88,VV, 31-38. 


88. Sachau, I, p.160. 89. 3.8 op.171l, v. 37; 90. "Yuktikalpatar' 
3139, V28, ;1.1btd p.78,V« 86,D+79, V 193. 
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All these mirrors were made of different metals such 
as gold, Silver, iron and ‘lakh! Ps Thus it may be 
inferred that the glass industry was in an advanced stage. 
METALLURGY 3 

Siw Kanazatinsa The people of the period were 
acquainted with the metal’ urgy also. Iron was used for 
variety of purposes such as erecting temples, pillars and 
buildings. Eesides, several other articles ae sworés and 
spears etc. were manufactured from this metal. Gold and 
Silver vere used for manufacturing the ea The 
Manasollasa mentions the golden-lion baa From Alberunt, 
we hear that people of his time, were well acquainted with 

99 160 101 

the purification of gold, silver, mereury and iron etc. 
Stone-cutting including stone-polishing is an Indian industry 
going back to prehistoric culture of the Sindhu valley. 
Reference should also be made to the superb stone terraces 
around the sacred tanks which drew the enthusiastic admiration 
of so gifted a critic as iteeant 

The art of working metals which goes back to Vedic times 
was pursued during this period, The most fascinating remains 
of the skill of the tron-smiths of this period are the iron- 
beams, all of unwrought iron in the temples of Bhuvanesvara, 
Puri and Konark and above all, thekeelebrated ere pillar at 
Lhara, the capital of the Paramara kings of Malwa, 
Mat INDUSTRY. 


No direct reference of mat industry is found in the 


95. 2TrTs ie ~ We 

26. vuktikelpataru, p.139 v.28, P4170, v.24, 

97. Bhojaprabandha v.v.141, Bay 98.Manasollasa, TI1I,1585—-89, 
99, Ty ee 211.3 100. Ibid. 3101. Luktikal ataru,p. 170, v2. 
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contemporary records. Marco-polo, the writer of the 13th C.A.D. 
refers to the working of this industry inthe southern 

Gujarat and northern aie onee ke He further adds that these 
mats in red and blue leather were beautifully inlaid with 
figures of birds and beasts and were skilfully embroidered wit! 
gold and silver, We may thus infer that this industry also may 
have thrivedduring the period. 

TVORY WORK 

The ivory work was also known to the people of this 
period, The Yuktikalpataru states tut several articles were 
prepared from the tusks of the eleprants such as handles of 
knives and combs oa Mysore being rich in elephants was 
known centre of this industry. 

UMERELL AS. 

Lifferent types of umbrellas were manufactured during the 
period. Two of them referred to in the Yuktikalpataru are 
'yviseSya' and 'samanya'. The 'visésya' or especial types were 
used by kings, princes and rich people whereas the ordinary or 
‘samanya' types by common ae The especial type was again 
divided into two categories i.e. 'niradanda’ and t gedanda! 

The nizfanda’ yenten a could not be folded, The “ing was advise 
to use an umbjel 1a whose stick and neck were to be made of pure 
wood, spokes of pure originm and both the thread and the cloth 
were to be of scarlet cokur. The king also used another 
variant whose stick and neck were made of sandalwood, thread 
and cloth vereto be pure white and this umbrella was 

decorated with a golden pitcher at the top. At the time of 


marriage or coronation, the stick of the umbrella was to be of 


104, Mare olo, II, pp.393-4. 
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pure gold and the cloth was to be whiter. It was known as the 
'nirandarja’-type. The princes of royal blood were given a 
aifferent variant of umbrella. Its heights was tn be one 
fourth less than the length of the umbrella of the king. The 
'pratapa’ type used by princes had blutsh cloth and stick 
decorated with a golden pitcher at the top. As for common 
people, their umbrellas were to be half of the length of that 
used by princes. The sticks of these ordinary umbrellas were 
mace of timber, 'champaka''panasa’, 'sals','sriphala! ,vakula', 
‘neem’ and ieee Iron spokes wera conspicuous by 
their absence in all types of umbrellas. 

The epigraphic evidences also approve the manufacture 
of umbrellas during the period. A copper-plate grant of 
Trilochanapala, the king of Gujarat, dated Saka 972/C.1050 A.D, 
refers to bhe dedication of an umbrella resplendant with gold 
and jewels to god Somanatha by Vatsaraja, the father of king 
Trilochan apala. 


TIMBER-WOKK. 


The Yuktikalpataru refers to the furniture made of metal, 
stone and wood, The varieties of wood used were tgambhiri', 
‘panasa','chandana' (Sandal) and bakula’ etc. The! pithas' called 
Subhasangaka,' Jaya',‘sukha',' Jaraka' were used during royal 
coronation. Ehoja also gives an detailed information about the 


types of planks of wood usec for manufacturing the bed-stead. 
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As many as eight types of bed-steads are referred to in the 
Yuktikalpatau, viz.'mangala}'Vijaya',Pasti}'ksama,''tusti', 
‘sukhasana','prachawida' and 'sarvatobhadra.' wach of them 
differed from the other in size. These bed-steads were generally 
made of 4 colours, viz. white,red,yellow and blue according 
to 4 varnas viz. Brahman, Kshattriya, Vaisye and ‘Sidra 
sagndee ely: 

Various other articles for daily use were manufac? vred 

112 113 114 

from wood such as armours, combs and cups etc. In the 
Rajatarangini, occurs the reference of entton-pedded au 
Moreover, Phoja prescribes some essential qualifications for 
carpenter, According to him, he should be well-adept in 
bamboo-work, engraving, embroidering on stones and gold and 
in 'silpa and eee Thus we see that carpewtry was in a 
highly advanced stage. 


SUGAR AND OIL. 


117 
The mention of sugar cane, sugar and sugar-mills in the 


contemporary and some later records shows the manufacture of 
the sugar during the period. as we have already seen that 
Eengal, central India, Kashmir and Rajputana produced sugar- 
_eane, it may be presumed that they may have been the leading 
centres of the sugar- manufacture. 

Nil mills are also referred to in the contemporary records 
as taila- abet 
SALT s 


Almost all the dynastic records mention the manufacture of 


111. Bade eran 
EROS cee whl sterd 1ea Ys nies 

112.Zustlkcalpatary, p.139,V.32. watbadnne, P54, v.39, 

113. Ibid, p.79, V.92. 

114, Tbid ead Pe7es v.88. 
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119 120 
salt. The contemporary inscriptions of Seheal Rajpttana, 
the Chandelles, the aeayeres and the Kalachuris of Tripurl 
refer to the grant of salt nits and the right of manufacturing 
salt to donees. But no reference is made with regard to the 
large-scale manufacture in northern India. 
WEAVING: 

Weaving 1s an ancient craft of India, In this period 
too, it was very popular. alberuni calls, the sider of 
this craft as a separate caste i.e. the cast of weavers. 

The reference of mosquitonets also testifies to the flourishinj 
stage of this craft. P.X. Godeopines that the word 'Mashart' 
on Chatuhska began to be used in Sanskrit Lexicons about 

A.L. 1000 onwards. Put the earliest mention of this word is 
found first time in the reer ats 

FMS:SWOFTS SPEATS EITC. 


Bs war was the option of the kings, the age was very 
rich in manufacturing the war ammunitions. Several varieties 
of war weapons are described in the contemporary leterature, 
inscriptions and the records of the foreign travellers. Alberu 
accounts the manufacture of arrovs, spear-points, swards and 
knives in northern India, ‘Sure writes that the men adept in 
making light machines, arrows, cannon balls, swords, bogs and 
qviverBs were to be g regarded as useful servants. Utbi also 
refers ty the use of white swords and blue spears by king 


Anandapala. 


& more detailed account with regard to the manufacture 


119.The Kalvan plates of Yasovarman(undated) E.t.,XIX,pp.69-75. 
120 “aida, Rampala and Felova grants.3 121. DHNT ,IL,p.1066. 

122. I. Tek KVT§D -2068. 5 123, Realek, p.99. 124, _Sachav ) T,p. 101. 
125. Vai anti("d “oppert) -p-168. 3126.3achau, [, p.61. 

127. Sukranitisara (Bd. ey vt, pp.196-197. 
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of swords, with their relative qualities and manufacturing 
centres is found in the Yuktikalpataru. The Chief centres 
referred to in this took were Benares, Magadha, “imhala,Nepal, 
Anga, Saashtra,Xalinga ang Bishika, Ehoja further adds that 
the swords manufactured at: 
BENARES. were smooth, sharp-edged,beautiful,smal] in size and 
easy going. 
NMAGADHA: were harsh, plunt-edged, rough-shaped,heavy and not 
easy-going. 
NEPAL t= were unshapped, unclean, small and blunt. 
KALINGA! were heavy, clean, clearly shapped 5 
SAURASTRut were smooth, clearly shaped and very sharpedged 3 
SIMHALA: were clearly shaped, heavy, harsh and smoothedged an 
at3. 
ANGAs were dirty and blunt-edged. 

Thus according to Ehoja, swords manufactured at 
Eenaras, Saurastra, Rishika and Yalinga could stand the 
test of Ga. But te swords manufactured at Eenaras were 
the best among all whereas those of anga were the en. 

Bhoja writes "the swords wich have the following 
eight qualities are known as good, These are welleshaped, made 
of pure metal, beatitiful at glance, destructive cepact ty 


producing charming sound and of proportionate dimenstons? 


129. 
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But the main criterion of distfinction between good and bad 
swords, according to Fhoja, was the sound produced by them. 
The swords which on being struck produced beautiful sounds 
were worshipped by kings and one which was curved was to be 
thrown ee 

Besides swords, Ehoja gives a list of several other 
weapons which were manufactured in his time. These Were..s..- 
shields, bows, arrows, armours, 'shalva', spear, axe and 
‘chakra’ ete. 

EO;.T Mi ING.~DYLUCTRY. 

The boat-making industry was in a most flourishing stage, 
Various references 2% boats are found in the contemporary 
records. According to the TabaKat-i-Akbart of Nizamuddin Ahmed, 

the seventeenth expedition of Sultan Mahmud was directed 
against the Jats in the 11th C.4.D., who had molested his army 
on his return from Somanath. It was a brilliant naval-zfight 
and is described by the historian in the following way. 

"We led a large foréce towards Multan and when he arrived 
there he ordered 1400 beats to be bullt each of which was 
ermead with three firmetron-spokesn projecting one from the prow 
and two from the sides so that cverything which came tn enntac 
with them would infallibly be destroyed, Tn each boat were 20 
archers with bows and arrows, grenades, and naphtha, and in 
this way proceeded to the armament, sent their families into 
the islands and prepared themselves for the conflict. They 


launehed ,accordin™ to some, 4000 boats, and according to 
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others, 8,000 boats manned and armed, ready to engage the 
Mohmmedans. Poth fleets met, and a desperate conflict ensued. 
Every boat of the jats that approached the Moslem fleet, when 
it received the shock of the projecting spikes, was broken 
and overturned, Thus, nost of the jats were drowned and those 
who were not so aestoyed were put to the gaa 

The Vier oat ide a Sanskrit work, which is something 
like a treatise on the art of ship-building in anctent India, 
setting forth many interesting details about the various sizes 
and kinds of ships, the materials out of which they were built 
und the like. Tt sums up in a condensed fopm all the available 
information and knowledge about that truly ancient industry of 
India. 

The ancient ship-builders had a good knowledge of the 
| materials as well as the jetties and properties of wood which 
went to the making of ships. F.K. Mookerji states that accordin 
to the 'Vriksha-ayurvéda' or the seience of plant-life(Rotany) 
there are four different kinds of wood. Bhoja likewise 
classifles the wood into the four categories according to the 


1 
_ * pee ae 4 
4 varans, viz EFrahman,’shattriya,Valshya and Sudra, There may 


136. Hlilot, Vol.ll,p.478. 

137. It is not a printed bonk but a MS, to be found in Calcutte 
Sanskrit college library, called the Yuktikalpataru,. Prof. 
Aufrecht has noticed it in his catalogue of Sanskrit M.SS.Dr. 
Rajendra Lal Mitra has the following comment on it(notices of 
Sanskrit M.SS Vol, ©, No.cc.(XxI,ZYukti_is a compilation by 
Ehoja nrpati. [t treats, of Jewels, sword, horses,elephants, 
ornaments, flags,umbrellas, seats, ministers, shipgete and 
frequently quotes from an author of the name of Bhoja, meaning 
probably Bhojaraf$a of Dhara.Indian shipping, p.19 fm.1. 


138,Indien shipping, p.20. 
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also be distinguished wood of the mixed(Lvijati) class in 
which ere blended properties o° two sepatg te classes. 


according 


“£2 


to Theja a ship built of the Fahattriya class 
140 

of wane brin-s wealth enc happiness,. It ts these ships 
thet cre to be used cs means o* communication where it ts 
etfftoult ovine to vast water. Ships, on the other hand, 
woich are mode of timbers of different classes possessing 
eantrary properties are s*® nn grand and nat at all comfortable 
They do nnt Last for a long time, they soon rot in water, 
and they are liable to split at the slightest shock and to 

141 
gink down, 

hepart from pointing out the class ** wood which is 
best for ships, Thoja lsle down a very important direction 
for shitp builders in the natures 07 a warning which is wort 
nothing, The Yuktikalnatary further eives on elaborate 
eluseification o° the ships themselves, based on their size. 

4 ete: 
The orimary divisiar is into two elasses(a) ordinary (Samanya) 
which were used in ordinary river traffic or waterways, and 
(b) special (visésa) comprising only seagoing vesséls. 
The vessels of ordinary class are deseribed to have ten kind 
with different lengths, breadths and depths or heights. 
The-ir nares and the measurements of the three 

143 


Gimernstons ere given telowi- 


Names. Length Breadth Meight in cubit 
in cubits in cubits 

1. Kshudra 16 4 4 

2. Madhyama 24 12 8 

3, Bhima 40 20 20 
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Names Length Breadth Height in 
in cubits in cubits. cubits, 

4, Chapala 48 24 24 

5. Patala 64 32 32 

6. Bhaya 72 36 36 

7, Lirgha 88 44 44 

8, Patraputa 96 43 48 

9. Garbhara 112 56 56 

10. Manthara 126 60 60 


Nf the above ten different ‘inds of ordinary ships, 
ppines ©.” .Mookerjt, the Erima,chaya and Gaurthara are liable 
to bring ill-luck, perhaps becvase their dimensions do not 
make them steady anc well-balanced on the water. 

Ships that fall under the class ‘speetal are all sea- 
ae hey are in the first instance divided into twoesube 
classes.(1) 'dirgha' ineluding ships which are probably hhoted 
for their length and (2) Unnata- comprising ships noted far 
their height than their length or breadth, There are again 
distinguished ten varieties of ships of the ‘Girgha’ calss 
and five of the 'unnatat class. Lelow are given their names 
and respective ain of their respeetive lengths, 


breadths und heights. : 


Cb) Spectal. 
(height). 
Lirgha, 42(length), 5¢(breadth) , Z 5 
Names Length Breadth Height. 
. - 1 
1. berghika 32 4 35 
- 4. 
2, Torani 42 6 45 
= 2 
3. LALB 64 8 65 


Bagersti THIEF Te TTS Vira: 
Ata BIe pata y Ss “aT Tay 
mare fa fetaarrar 11 88 1 


Heee EET TE PRAIA 
Ani q Lh e9 1 


ht aT Fors, pie ary 
Teer ray sbi ai OE ere 


Names Length Breadth Heicht. 
4, Catevara 80 10 8 
Ber 9 2 
5. Gaminad ss) 12 5 
6. Tarh 112 14 ei 
7, fanghsli 128 16 = 
2, PLabin® 144 1e 14°5 
©. bharirt 160 ie 16 
10, Tegink 176 22 17§ 


ne these ten varieties of 'digha'ships those that 
A 


hring LLL luck 2re ‘Tala, Gaming! ' and P1labina’ and also 


all ships that fall between these three classes and thetr 


Names Length Breadth Height. 
1. Uradhva 32 16 16 
2, 4nurdhva 49, 24 24 
3, Svarnemukht 64 32 32 
4. Garbhint 89 40 40 
5. Manthara %%6 48 48 


Nf these rive varicties 'Anurdhva',Garbhini' and 
'Magtharal tring on misfortunes and 'trddhva' much gain or 
profit to xings. 

The Yurtikalpsataru gives elaborate directions for 
deeovating end furnishings shins as to make them quite 


canfortsble to passengers. Your Icinds of metal are recommence 
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for decorative purposes viz. gold, silver, copper and the 
compound of all the three. Four kinds of colowums are 
recommended respectively for four kinds of vessels, a vessel 
with four masts is to be painted white, that with three 
masts 1s to be painted red, that with two masts 1s to be 
yellowship and the oneemasted ship must be painted blue. The 
prows of ships admit of great variety of fanciful shapes or 
forms, These comprise the heads of lion, buffalo, serpent, 
elephant, tiger, birds such as the dvek, pea-hen or parrot, 
the frog and man thus arguing a great development of the abt 
of the carpenter or the secubtor, Yther elements of decoration 
were pearls and garlands of gold to be attached to and hung 
from the beautifully shaped Soeee 

There are also civen interesting details about the 
cabins of ships. Three classes of shins are distinguished 
accorcing to the length and position of their cabins, There 
were firstly the 'sarbamandira'-vesséls which had the largest 
cabins extending from one end of the ship to ca. These ship 
were used for the transport of royal treasure, horses and 

151 152 

women, Secondly, there were the ‘'madhyamandtra' vessels, which 
had their cabins just in the middle part. These veSSels were 
used in pleasure ttips hy kings and they were also sulted for 
the rainy season. Thirdly, ships might heave their cabins 


towards their prows in which case they would be called 
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153 
‘agramandira.' Thes- ships were used in the dry season after 


the rain had ceased. They were eminently suited for 1sng 
154 
vovages and also to be used in navalewar-fare. It was probably 


in these vessels that the first naval-fight recorded in Tndian 


literature vas fought(the vessel in which Tugra, the Bishi 
155 ; 
king sent his son). 


The ennstruction of boats ., during this period, seems 
: me \ fs : 
to te more selentific. Fhoja suggests, the woods usa in the 
seaegoing vessels showed not be joined together with tron 


because the magnetic iren in the sea can lead to the capsize 
156. 
of boats* 


Like woo@, the toats were ulso mace of different other 


metals. Laeja states the manufacture of boats from the metals 
157 
such as go%lc, silver, copper and brass. The statement of Fhoja 


so attested to by the epigraphic records, [t is said that 


it was beenuse of tha use of 1400 war-boats that Sultan Mahmud 
‘ 158 
could cefeat the jats in 1026 aD. In Bengal during the days 


of Levapula, tere were o*ficers tn charge of ferries called 
159 = 
Tarika and Tarapatt, The insertptions of Fajendra-Chola record 


his supremacy ever several islands such as Ceylon, Laccadvipa, 


Malaye and “Lesbar atc. They also speak of his ships which 
160 
even us-d ta scvance up to Tndonesia, Canina and Korea. Moreover 


the deserintions of the contemporary Arab-travellers also throw 
light on the working of ship-makzing industry in India. These 


153. IRS oT aT > 
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155. Iréian-shipping, p, 26. Z > 
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157 ER TeTa pe Faber ARC Heage [SA GHA are Praee A THM TAA F7- 
158 .TbuCd, sligarn) ,Vol, (f, p,478. 
159. Sen,E.C.“istorical Aspects of Pengal Inseriptions p.1541. 
160. JeH,aed. 1996, p.490 and further. 
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travellers write that the ships of India were better as they 
were joined together with ropes whereas those of Mediterranean 
with Lrons, Besid s, the arab-writers also mention twoestoreyed 
ships of Indiansconsisting of separate rooms such as kitchen, 
bathroom, sleeping-room and the room f6r commercial aoe 
Prof, ¥.D. Bajpai opines thet it was probatly owing to the use 
of tron thet the Mediterrenean ships were o*ten capsized. He 
further adds that because of this they adopted Tndtan eden. 
These statements go a tong way to prove the highly advanced 
stage of the boat-making industry curing this period. 

prTyT NG AND COINS t= 


LIFSCT WIPRNCR? PROM TINDTAN SCULTPUS 


The eonelusians pointed out by thse literary evidences 
are further supported by other “inds of avidences mainly 
monumental in thetr character. They are dérived from old Tndian 
art, sculpture and painting and also from Indian coins. The 
earliest o* them are founc among the Sancht sculptures 
belonging to an age as old as the 2ne century B.C.Among the 
temples of Jagannath pf at Puri there is a well-preserved 
representation of royal targe shown in relief on stone, which 
is said to have been once a part of the black-Pagoda of 
Yarnataka belonzing to the 12th c.4.D. The scukture sHows in 
splendid rel‘ef a stately barge propelled ty husty oarsmen wth 
ell their might and, one stmost hears they very splash of their 
oars, the waster through which it evts its way is thrown tnto 
ripples sné waves inefested by a few simple and yet masterly 
touches, and the entire scene is one of dash and hurry indicati 
of the desperate specd of a Plight or escape from danger. 
i6i. Suiaiman-Nadvi,(irab sur Eharat FA Sombandha) (Hindi Trans 


by Fama Chandre Verma, Prayaga, 1930 ,p.72-73) 
162. Ehdcttya Vyindra Fa Ttihasa, 2.178. 
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The beauty of the cabin anc the simplicity of its dest, 

ure particularly nottcesbl:,. The rocling seat within is quite 
an imnovaticn, srobtably meant to be effective against sea-sickne 
while an equal’y ingenious idea is that of the rope or chain 
wiich hangs from the rope and is grasped by the hand by the 
mester of the vessel to steady himse’f on the rolling waters. 
Tt is dtiffteult to asesrtain whet particular seene from our 
shugtri3 ic bere renresented, Lr. PK. Meckerji enncludes that 
the interpretation probably of the surroundinz sculptures,was 
that the scere represented cri Krishna being secured and 
hurriedly carried away beyond the destructive reach of King 
Ca. Tt should also be remembered th.t the vessel herein 
represented is that of the 'Madhyamandira!t type as defined 
in tre Yuktikalpataru. 

The reprasentstions 1* shins and boats in the ajanta 
paintines are rightly interpreted by Griffiths as only a 
Wt yiA testimony to tre anetent foreten trode o* India." There 
is ae oar behind, and under the ayning are a nee nf jars, 
while tyro eral Yplattorms. project fore ad aft. The vessel 
is of the 'Agramandira’ type as defined in the Yuktikalpataru. 
MEANS OF TRANSPORT. 

Our information regarding the means of transport during 
the period is very scanty. However, we may draw some inference 
from the literature and the earlier monuments. ge 

The roads of the period, opines Dr. Moti Crandra, 
were not so even as they are today, Journey was not safe 
owing to frequent occurences of robberies. Yet the tradesmen 
travelled throughout the country in pursuit of their business 


166 
and other people for earning livelihood, Bilhan, for instan 
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of Ajanta 
165. p.216. 
166. Pan cgvachartta, Ed.by Buhler, Bombay ,1875. 
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narrates in the Vikramankadevacharita (1080-88 A.D.) as to 

how he started his country-wide journey from Kashmir and visited 
several important places like Matiapath, Mathura, Kannauj, Prayag, 
Banaras, Dhara, Anahilavad (Gajevat)7 somansth: He *voygedton 

a ship from Berawal to Tonawar and then turned towards the 
north after visiting Rame’shevaram. 

The works like Rutventnasten of Damédara-Gupta and 
Subhashitaratmabhandagar also lay emphasis on the country-wide 
travels. 

From ancient times, Bullock carts have been the principal 
means of transport in India, In the paintings from Bharhut, 
Mathura Amaraoti, Sanchi and Ajanta etc. we find tne desertptions 
of these carts. One of the portraits from Bharhut depicts a 
scene of bullock cart whese shape exactly resembles the modern 
‘saggar'. At another nehegeder = is seen a rectangular bullock 
cart having twow wheels. Its vertical rear (pithak) is made 
of wood. The bulls are shown sitting nearby, Among the Mathura 
paintings, we come across portrait of an ordinary bullock 
cart probably for carting light loads; the bulls and the driver 
are seen sitting on the ground. At another place er the 
depiction of a horse-driven open vehicle whose driver 1s seen 
sitting on the yoke with three persons inside. 

The portraits from ieee show that in southern 
India in the early centuries a light bullock cart was used for 
carting as well as journey pixpoe®s The bullock carts depicted 
on the Bouddha Stupa of Goli are shown richly decorated, 


They are rectangular and their sides appear to be knitted with 

167. hs 1 t Fe ry p28, 

168. Barua, B t, pl.XLV. 

169. Ibid. p1.LXIX, _ 25 

170% Vincent Smith, The Jain Stuve of Mathura pl.15.Allahabad, PEC 

171. Ipid. pl XxX. a 

172. C.Sivaramamurti, Amargotti Sculptures in Madras Museum pl.x. 

173. T.N. Ramachandran, Buddhist Sculpture from Yoli village, 
Guntur. pl. V. b.ce, D. Madras 1929. 
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cane. The roof is also vell decorated and a curtain being 
hung on its open side, has been thrown up on the roof, The 
driver is seen on the yoke. Also one of the wall paintings 
on the 17th cave at Ajanta depicts an open cart. The porcrents 
from Sanehi show that merchants used bulls for Ceneae 

But we do not know as to whether the horses also served the 
same purpose. However, the portraits of well decorated hors<s 
from Sanchi opines Dr. Moti Chandra, prove that they were used 
for short journeys. As for elephants they too appear to have 
been used only for riding and not for transport. Caravan — 
system was also ane for transporting mer candi se from ene 
place to another. On the basis of a portrait from Sanehi , 
Dr. Moth Chandra conjectures that camels were used Mone for 
riding and transporting purposes from ancient times. 

We may thus conclude from the above details that no 
important change took place in the means of transport for a 
verv long time. Although we hardly come across a sculptural 
evidence to show as to which means were adopted for transport 
after the 7th C.A.D., we may surmise that ea si not have 
differed much from those of the ancient times, 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

During the period, the Kadambas, the Silaharas and the 
Cholas contributed much to the cause of trade. Among these, 
the Cholas deserve special mention. Rajaraja (985-1014) and 
and Rajendra Chola (1014-1044) were the most powerful kings 
of the dynasty, and they extended their power both on land 


174, Lady Herigam, Ajanta pl. XXIV, p.26. 
175. Marshall, Sanchi, pt. IL pl. XX(»). 

176. Elliot I, pp.31-33. 

177. Marshall, Sachi pt.III,pl. LXXVI, 66(®) 
178. Sarthvah, p.237. 

179. Moti Chandra, Sarthavah, p. 240. 


and seas. The ‘nsoriptions of Rajendra Chola credit him 

with the mastery of 12000 Islands, such as Ceylon:, Lacadvipa, 
Malaya and Nicobar etc. His commercial ships voyaged upto 
Indonesia and ae The kings of the Chola and Pandya 
dynasties also constructed several big roads which facilitated 
the trade of the ey 

Like the rulers, the guilds also constri buted much to 
the expansion of the trade and commrce. In one of the 
inscriptions of Ragendra-Chola, is found the reference of a 
guild. The technical word used for this corporation is 
'Banajja'. This *samgha' comprised the people of different 
classes. Its assemblies were held at different places for 
commercial ee Likewise, the three copper-plates 
from Ketteyam and Bats refer to Anjuvaram and Man‘gramam 
trade associations. 

As these guilds are referred to in the preceding and 
succeeding centuries, it may be presumed that these must have 
been in a flourishing stage in this period too, An inscription 
from Mulgund dated A.D.380 necon as a @ift by four heads of 
a guild belonging to 360 towns. The other inscription of 
this century dated 1083 A.D, refers to a eureey which apparently 
ruled over or had its officers in 18 hetes. This shows the 
widely extended membership of these guilds. 


Generally every guild had m executive, the strength 
186 


of which varied with its membership and activities, The  _ 
180. JRAS, _1896, p. 490 and further. 


181.Bhartiya Vyaparekd Itihasa, p.175. 
182.8,1, WV, p.0o6. 
183.8 be IV, p.290, 


184.d-8.B.R,A.S. X, p.l92. 
185.T,A. V.p.344. 

186.7 p ut a Their Times p.369. 
187.12, P.189. 


reference of these ary a also found in whe. APyeraTy works 
like Yajhavélkya—smriti | and Nitivakyamrita . Meetings of 
the general body were eovened when general policy had to be 
discussed or grants from guild properties or requiring recurring 
contributions from individual members were ye a 

The guild banks were among the most stable banks of 
this period, inspiring the highest amount of public suneiaedtea 
The village communities also had thelr own banks. ree Private 
individuals also must be then, as now, carrying onbankting 
business. Hut nowhere the reference of these guilds is found 
in the records of northern India. 


FORBIGN TRALE AND M.RITIME aCTIVITIES. 


It has already been noticed that the sea-voyages were 
largely undertaken during this period. Several references of 
the commercial and maritime activities of the Indians are found 
in the Kathasahitya ranging from the 8th to 12th centuries A.D. 
Somadéva, the axuthex author of Kathadsaritasagar, which was 
written about A.D, 1070. states that the king of Pratisthana 
namea Prthvirupa voyaged in a ship from Patrapur to Muktipura 
island where neat Rupalata, the princess of the king of 
that locality. Another story relates that a certain tradesman 
named Rudra, voyaged to Suvarnadvipa while he was on his rere 
journey to his native land, In the way the ship was drowned. 
Likevise, similar other anecdotes relating to sea-voyages are 


found in the same book. For instance, once She son of a very 


190. Tig’ nacht sakut as and Their Times, p 2371. 
191. Ibid, pp.208-09. 

192. Kathasaritasaear, Lambaka, I, Taranga 1. 
193, Ibid, Taranga, 4, v.87. 
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rich businessman went out to Katahdvipa having with him 
various articles for sale. Except sandal all the articles 
were sold there. Consequently, he burnt all the sandal wood 
to coal and then sold it with the rate of a i 

Ksemendra, the writer of the ilth C.4.D., describes the 
voyag:s of several islands. In his Erihatakathamanjart, he 
writes about the voyages of Tamralipta (in the otheean ve this 
name is found as Tamralipti, Tamraltpta etc.), Katksa (Katah 

196 197 198 

according to Prof. F.D. Bajpai), Utpala and Muktadvipa 
etc. In his avaditikalpalata he vrites that Indian traders 
fearlessly performed land journeys as well as sea-voyares. 
Titafnanjar? also supplies us with a detailed information 
of the saa-voyages. The bonk describes in a beautiful manner 
the sea-voyages of Samaraketv, to different Islands, Hee 
Dr. Moti Chandra identifies Samaraketu with Rajendra Chola. 
Thus along with other motives, the sea-voyages had their 
commercial purposes as wall. 

Let us now have an inquiry inte the commercial relations 
of Tndia with other countries during the period. 
WEST ERN- Ce Tus. 


The commercial Ratatrone 2t Tndia continued with western 


countries throughout the period, This is attested to by 
194. Ibid, Lambaka, 10, Taranga.5. 


5 
195. Brihatakathamanjarl, II Ed.(Kathamukha) Lambak. 
196. Bhartiya Vyapara ka Itihasa (Hindi) p.105. 
197. Brihatakathamaniart, V ud. (Chaturadarika) Lambaka, 
vv. 77-165. 


198. Ibid, XV Ed(Alamkarav ti) Lembaka, 202-18. 
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200. Tilakamahjari, p.114-147, Hindi Tr. and commentary, by. 
Dr. Motichandra "Samaraketu-Ki-Dyipadtara-Vijaya Yatra 
Journ, U.P.4.S. 20(1947) pp.74-85, 

2 a (Hindi) p,222. 


201. Sarthavaha, 
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the accounts of Arab-travellers like Masudi, Ista-Knari and 
Alberuni etc. Many of them prepared the maps of 4rab, India 
and the countries falling in between these two countries. 
Alberuni has given in d-tail the description of Indian seag 
in his Indica which he completed in about 4.D.1030. Accerding 
to him Indain sea coast was extended from Tiz, the capital 
of Makran to south-east upto Lebal, Loharani (Karanchi) Kacheh, 
Somanatha, Khambat, Eroach, Sandhan (Daman), Subara and Thana. 
Ater Thana the ships used to voyage to Simhal via Jimur, 
Vallebha, Kanji and then reached Rameshvera in cosneeaaneia. 
He further states that this route was most dagerous as the 
sea-pirates of Sonsnavii and Kachcha used to cause havocs to 
the tradesmen. Malabar also was, in those days, the key of 
Hind, whose productions such as rubies, aromatics, grasses and 
pearls were carried to Irak, Khurasan, Syria, Rome and Europe. 
It had a great amount of sntgws entrepot trade, for large ships, 
calk d in the language of China 'Junks' brought various sorts 
of chotce-merchandise and cloths from China and Ma-Chin and tk 
countries of a 

In the 12th C.4.D., Al-Idrisi found Debal to be a 
station for the vessels of China, and ships laden with the 
productions of Uman,. Barush (broach) was a port for the . 
vessels coming from China, as also for those of Sindh - 
He also mentions the cotton fabrics of Coromandul, the 
pepper and curcamomes of Malabar, and the lemons of Manstra: 
on the 'Mehram' neu cae &ecording to Abul-Feda, the mech ws 4 
903. Sachav, A.t.p.209. 
204. Eashiddin from Alberuni' in Elliots History of Mim India, 
205. rie os 


206. Ibid, pp.77-78. 
207. Sir George Birdwood in his report on "Zhe 01d Records of 
i fs 8". 
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Java could understand the language of the natives of 
sagentyena From the accounts of these travellers, we come 
to know about some of the important seaports of India such 
as Debala in Sindh, Tej, Kalyana, Thana and Bharoach on the 
western coasts, These were great commercial eentres, Besides, 
Banchi on Malabar coast and Pakar on the Kolama and Koromandal 
coasts vere the other important seaports of this period, 
AE AB-DOMINION, 

By this time, the sway of the Arabs extended probably 
all over the western and middle Asia. Bagdad, Basara and 
Sikandria were the chief industrial centres of the Arabs. 
Kochaka, on the Black-see in Asia and Tarabajan in Russia 
were the most important sea ports for the meeting of Muslim 
and Christian traders. The foreign trade of the Arabs 
developed to a very great extent. Their ships voyaged through 
the Medeterranean and the Red-seas. The history of Indian 
commercial relations with the Arabs goes back to the early 
centuries. With the advent of the Islam the maritime activities 
in Arab registered an unexpectedly great advancement, It 
was due to the growing relations with India that several Indian 
words of maritime technology were adopted by the arabs sfor 
example the Arabian vords 'Var' (shore) 'doniz’ 'barzad', 
thuri! (a small boat) and 'bemait are taken from the Sanskrit 
words 'bar', 'dongi', 'Bera', ‘hori! and 'banika! seanactivery. 
The 4rabs attached great importance to the Indian trade. 
Onee when Hazarats Omar wanted to know something about India 
from a businessman, the latter replied "Her rivers are pearl, 

rub at are_essence.”* 
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By the 7th C.A.D. the Arabs extended their raids upto 
the western seacnasts of India for occupying Broach (Bert gaza) 
and Thane. after becoming the ruler of Sindh (in 107 4), 
Zunaid-bin-Abdul defeated king Jayasea in a naval varfare 
and secupied Bhroach and ne is Previously, these raids 
over the western sea-coasts of Tndia were nominal ones, but 
goon after the irabs launched a very ferecefsl attaek which 
ended in kingdom of Valabhi, (tberuni te*1s that the man 
responsible for this catastrophe was Vallathi's own traiter 
who ane the Arabs to send a scuadron from Mafistra against 
Valabhi.2 This fact 1s evidenced by the hiatery of arab 
as well. Under the eomrandership of Mulk. the arabs Launched 
a Raval attack on Gojarat in 7.150, and reached Furbud, 
According to Mottchendra, the vord 'Parbud' is the corrupt 
form of 'VYalabhit, Mowever, It is but sas that their 
@yuadrons vere comparitively more rewerful., But & 
influence of the trabs during the ®th ami the Oth C.a.D. was 
canfined on’y upto the sea-coasts of Sindh, Cufarat and 
Fonkana, The eastern sea-coasts were safe from these invastona 
and it wes from there that ee eres ane their shtpts 
ships ceaselessly upte China, Sulenan tells us that 
the co-rercial relations beiween Arab and China had slowed 
down fer several reasons. Pirstly because the danger of 
sea-pitates increased day by cay and secondly because their 
ships were usually wrecked in the way and thetr repair took 
nonths which left them with nn alternative but to dispose off 


all their goods there at considerably low rates. Whatever may 
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have been the reason, infers Motichandra, the comercial 
relations of the arabs were, during the 9th C.A.D., with India 
Maleya and Sindh that those with China. These rehations 
became still closer after the Arabs occupted Sindh, Thus the 
Chinese trade was adversely affected, Fut by the end of the 
LOth “.4Ll. Canton and Tsuan Chu regained that place as the 
chief centres of Chinese foreign trade, Thus China 
re-established direct commercial relations with Arab, Malaya, 
Taking, Siam, Java, western Sumatra and Boreo. : Though we 
do not now as to what happened to the Indian trade with China 
during this period, it is quite lixely that a ongwith Mulaysx 
the Arabs, India had to confine, for sometime, her trade with 
Malaya, Slam, Sumatra and Java. After the post of Nbulla was 
destroyed in the 256 H, Basra became the centre of Arabi an 
trade with India. The custom and other duties from this port 
became a great source of the Caliph's income. Yak-ut tells 
that the king of the KaiSa Island was held in high esteem by 
the Indian kings as he possessed many ships, Kazvini (H.686) 
states that Kaifa was a centre of the Indien trade and also 

a port for Indian ships. Even the finest of the Indian goods 
were carried there, Abu-zum-aid Satre-Fi (9th C..D.) tells 
us as to why the Arabian sh‘ps did not go to Reypit through 
the Red sea and returned to India from Zadda, He states," The 
Indian sea is full of pearls, her mounts and forests have 

the mines of gold and gems, her animals have tvowy in thei r 
mouth, she produces cedar, cane, 'zad', camphor, cloves, 


nutmeg, ‘bukkum' sandal and all the varieties of perfumed 
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materials; her birds are parrots and Sea and musk is 
found even in the excreta of her land. 

This highly developed stage of the Arab-trade added 
mich to the revenue of India in the form of imported duties. 
Moreover, it may also have inspired the Indians to produce 
the commodities which were imported to Indian markets. 
SOUTH-EASTERN COUNTRIES. 

From the aceomts of Arab-travellers, inscriptions 
and legends (Kathasahitya) war we hear about the highly 
developed commercial relations xtetween Indian and the 
south-eastern countries. The Arab travellers writes that 
several sea ports such as Srivijaya and Katah or Kéda became 
the ee ports of foreign trade among India, China dnd the 
Arabs. Keda in those days was under the dominance of the 
Salendras of Mine 

The Arab-travellers further tell us that from Keda port 
the spices, sandal wood, tusks of elephants, cocoanuts and 
camphor were imported and exported, 

The inscriptions of the Cholas record the struggle for 
supremacy between them and the Salendras. An inscription 
of Rajendra-Chola from Tagjore states his conmests over seas. 
First of all, he got hold over the eastern coasts like Kalinga 
and extended upto Bengal and thenee after he conquered the 
south-eastern provinces like, Panddai (Penal, east of Sumatra) 
Malaiyur (modern Jambi) Mairudingam (Middle of Malaya), 
Ilangi-shoram (probably the Isthumus of Ligor or Johores), 
Mappalam (west of Kras), Morvalimbagam (Karmaranga), in the 
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middle of Ligore, Ballaipandura (Panduranga or Phanaranga) , 
Tallaiteakkola (Takkala or Takuwapa's-port) , Madamaling am 
(bay of Banadan, east of Malaya and in the middle of 
Sridharmaraja), Ilamuridesam (in the north ee) 
Nakkavaram (Nicobar) and Katah (modern Keda) These 
statements of the inscriotions are supported by the legends 
(Kathasahitya) which also speak about several Islands such 
as interpretation that India’s foreign trade with the south 
eastern Islands developed to a considerable exten&, During 
this period, several Indian states remained in Indonesia and 
Indochina. Beside the Cholas, the people of Bengal and 
Kalinga also extended their comm retal relations with these 
south eastern countries. Several canonical books written 
in Bengali script are foynd in the Horivuzi monastery of Japan. 
These books, according to Prof. K.D.Bajapai, belong to the 
lith Ore ea 
KAMBUJA: (CAMBODIA) 

During the period the Kings of Kambuja also played 
an important role in the propagation of Hindu culture, They 
adopted the Hindu worship of gods and goddesses. Suryavarma 
II, 4s referred to as the performer of Kotihom, Lakshom, 
Mahahoni and such other sacrifices. The theme of the 
conception of the la of Kamboja is based on the temples 
of southern India. 


ed 
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CHAMP A:- 
The Hindu kingdoms were in ascendancy is Champs. 
Some political diz turbances were caused by Anamese in the 
Lith C.A.D., but they were ultimately saiees by. Hari-Varma. 
The chaos however, could set be pacified altogether and it 


finally extinguished the Hindu colonies from there by the 
999 


ae hed Ce 


begianing of the 18th ©.4,D, But the Bindu colonies were 
established in Burma and Siam etc. 
SUVARNADVIPA 

During th: period the colonies of the salendra 
kings continued to exist in Sumatra, Java, Malaya and 
nearby places arab-writers have referred to them as 
Maharahas.a}beruni whites that Java was known as suvarnadvipa 
because its islands were rich in sia Bese R.K. scence 
confesses that the Indian businessmen of Java used to go 
abroad as far as the Me ae aoa eae south east 
of Africa. With the beginning of the 11th. the wars for 
suvremacy started between the chlas and salendras. In 1030 A.D. 
only Java and some other Islands, could remain under the 


possession of the salendras. After the death of Rajendra- 


chola in 4.D. 1044 the salendras may have reclaimed their 


225 
supremacy there. 
CHINA: 
> There existed during the period,economic, politica’ 


and diplomatic relations between India and China. From the 


Chinese travellers we come to know about the highly developed 
fe th lant 

Indianforeign trade with China even after the "KD. 

222-Ibid.; 223- Sachau,albrunis (ndia p.210 

224-4 History of Indian Shipping(London,1912) p.189 

225. Previously there were friendly relations between the 
Cholas and the Salendras-see Bhartiya-Vyapara-ka-[tkhasa 
p.169; Dr.R.C, Mazumdar opines that the seeds of enemity 
between these two great powers were sown in A.D. 1017-18 
~see ‘The Hindu Colonies! p.34 
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Chu-Ku-Fai(C.1178 A.D.) states that in the trade of costly 
goods no race could compete with the Arabs (Ta-Chi) . Next 
to them were the people of Java(Sho-po) and the people of 
Palembeng (San-pho-tst) respectively. Motichandre presumes 
that the writer has probably included the Indian traders 
among those of Java and ecietene: 
It is stated in the Ping-Chu-Ko-Tan (A.D.1122) that 

the ships named Ki-Ya-tu used to voyage continuously in 

the Chinese seas. Sri Harth identifies these ships with 

the ‘Katur ships used in the Malabar coast. These ships 
of Kalikat (Calicut) mezsvred G0 to 65 hands and both their 
extremities were Pree It igs also stated in the 
Ping-chu-Ko-Tan that the bigger ships which voyaged in tive 
Kalinga sea-coast could accomodate several hundred people 
while the s maller ones had an accomodation for one hundred 
or few more persons only. These traders selected from amongst 
themselves a head who was assisted by his deputy in carrying 
on his business. It was his duty to prepare a comprehensive 
list of the goods of a fallow-traveller if he die@ in the 
way. Moreover, he was empowered to inflict mild punishment 
like caning to a traveller hel¢ guilty of offending the 
saneee “ances tradesmen voyaged only when their ships were 
large enough and the travellers were great in number because 
of the fear of the sea-pirates.Moreover, asking for presents 
had become a custom, and consequently, a large quantity of 
goods had to be carried for this purpose also. The traders, 
therefore, oe find it safe and convenient to voyage in 


smaller ships. The Chinese manuscripts tell us that the 


339. 
southern India took 8 months. 1200 years before, this distance 
was covered in about a year. Moreover, a large quantity, 9f 
chinese-silk, manakon, tea and pots were imported in India. 
EXPOPT t~ | 
From the accounts of the foreign travellers 

like Periplus, Al-Tdrisi, Marcopolo, Tbn-Batuta, Al-Masudi, 
Eukhari, Abu -Zaid Sairati, Chat-ju,kua, Huddu-s-Alam, Musair - 
bin-Muhalhil, Tbnul Fakih and suteman, that Tndta exported 4 
number of articles to foreign pounEreers 

We come to know from Huddu-e-Alam that India exported 
to Arab gold and aloes (agar)of Kamrtp, conch ane ivory 0° 
Orissa, Chilli of Malabar, shoes of Yhambhat, turban-cloth of 
Raevind, pems, linen, turbans and meéicinal rests of FKannau! 
and musk of Nepal. A 

233 

Accoréing to Musair-bin-Muhalhil (331 H) the Gazair pots 
of India were sold in Arab like China pots and other important 
Indian articles sold there were teak, cane, timber wood,crysta- 
lline sugar, benjoin cassia, aloes and camphor, According to 
Ivhul-Fakin (330 H) India and Sindh exported cosmetics, gems 
diamond, alees, amber, cloves, ‘sambul, ‘kulahjan, cinnamon, 
encoanut, myrobalan, copperas, ‘bakkam, cane, sandal, teak-wood 
and black peppers to foreign countries. The arabs used to 
purchase Tndian rhinoceros-horns for sale in China where they 
were used for manufacturing costly suit cases Beteb nuts were 
also exported from ae 

Suleman writes that he had seen with his own eyes that 
the Indtan cotton-clothe were so “ine that even a full piece 
of cloth (than) could easily pass through a ring. Masudi and 


Go 


Bukhari have admired the shoes o* Khanthat and also the cloth 


of Thang which were peanut ager ed there, or/ B31 gui-Bhartive Vyapars ara 
fait chase p199., »*MLNOS Fuae U-e-A Tam,p. 28 on L937 


3.Sartavah p.207 234. Nadvi, 57-88 ,235- ~tbt 1d,p. 66-67 .236-Louls 
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349. 
or were brovght there for sale from other parts of India, 
It appears, India exported printed cloth to Egypt, samples 
of severel such cloths have been found there. In the Tbn- 
Pu cusenne, (eb H) is given a list of Indian articles 
exported to Iraq, which ineludes smelling woods, sanda—1, 
camphor, cloves, mutmeg ,cubeb, cocoanut, flax-clothe, ivory, 
all the varieties of red pearls of Sarandib, polish for 
gems, black pepper of Malabar, glass of Gujarat, bukkum 
cf the south and bamboo and cane of Sindh. 

Moreover, a kind of poison was also exported from India 
Kajvini has written it as vesh.Prof K.D Bajpai opines that 
this is the spoiled form of vish,t ca teke cea ass 
conjectures that thet principal articles for export from 
India were cotton-yarn and cloth, both rough and fine 
muslins,hides,mats indigo, perfumes, incense, hetel-nuts 
cocoa-nuts, sandal, teak-wood, sesame oil and ivory. 

according to Chau-ju-Kud, Simhala was famous for gems 
transparent glass,precious stones, sapphire, ruby cardamom, 
the bark of mulan and cosmetics. He further informs that 
apart from indigo, red kinon,myrobalan and chintz,Gujarat 
exported to foreign countries cloth which was transported 
there from Malwa on 2000 oxen. From Cholamandal were exported 
pearls,ivory, coral, transparent and semi -transparent 
glasses, cardamon and cotton cloths with coloured silken 
borders. 

IMPORT :~ 
According to Nadvi there was a great demand of 
fold coins of dindh in India,in the beginning of the 10th 
C.A.’. Emerald rings were prought for sale in tastefully 
Therewas demand of coral and dahan’ 
TRG; Serthevah. Ds shoots e70-phartiya Vrapara-Kka-[tinasa 
SET ras gata Hs 359. 
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and also of Egyptian wine, Soklken cloth, fur, 'pastin! 

(a garment made of leather and covered with wool) and swords 
were imported from Kunania, rose-water from Persia and ‘depal' 
and 'dates' from Basra. Arabian horses vere in demand 

-in Sina ~ Also, silk earthen pots and tea were 
imported yh China and gems, gold and spices from the eastern 
countries. ae As most of the above articles are referred to 
by Perip’us and Mareo-rolo it Ls reasonable to infer 
that with some exceptions they may have been imported in this 
period ton. 

CURE UNCY 


The currency of the neriod consisted of coins of various 
denominations, in gold, stlver and conper. 'Dramma', 'Suvarna’, 
‘gadyan' name, 'Kalanju’ and 'Kesut were the principal coins. 
The reason for the absence of these coins may be the inhuman 
plunder of gccumul:ted gold and silver in cities like Kanauj 
Mathura and Somanatha by Su'tan-Mahmtd. This may have adversely 
affected the currency system in northern Tndia. Gold had gone 
out of currency. Let us have an inquiry into the coins which 
have been handed down to this period. 

LEAMMA. 

According to Prof. K.l. fajpai, various kinds of coins 
were issued by different dynasties between 19th and 12th centuries 
Lut the papular name for all these coins, referred to in the 
contemorary inscriptions and literature is Speaauay < The same 


The same author vrites that these 'Brammas' ere of various 


types. «as they were issued by diff nast ‘br 
242. NadWr op. ott. p.68 
243. Bharatiya Vy apar Ka Itihass, p.202. 


244 PP. 40-42, 
245. an pe395. 
246. Ehgratiya-Vygpara-Ka-Itihasa. p.176. 


bore different names such as'Panchayika Dramma} ‘sdivaraha 
Dramma’ ,*Vigrahapala Drama’ and'Khataboddika Dramma'. 
'Dramma' is the Sanskrittsed form of the Greek term 'drachmet 
The silver coins of the Indo~-Bactrian kings, weighing about 
65 grains, were known by that name and we may presume that 
the weight of the 'drammas' mentioned in the record was more 
or less the Se Na A.S. Altekar writes that the name 'Dramma' 
was given to both silver and golden coins in the northern 
provinces, and the silver 'Dramma' was about one third bigger 
than this gain for its four anna silver piece weigh about 
48 grains, 

Let us divide all the available coins of the period 
into two parts 1.e. the coins of northern India, and the 
eoins of southern India, 
Northern Indian coins, 

The only available coin of the period from northern 
India is 'Dramma', which is in gold. The credit of resurrecting 
this gold coin gotes to Kalachuri Gangeyadeva, the ruler of 
Tipu His well-known coins exist in three metals, viz. 
gold, silver and copper, and in four denominations namely, 
the 'Dramma', (drachma), half Drama, qgarter Dramma, and 
one eighth Dramma. The gold Dramma weighing about 62 grains is 
by far the commonest. Smith found his specimen at Kachiva in 
Paragana Rath of Hanmmirapur District, we The design of 
Gdngeyadeve's model coin is very simole. The obverse is wholly 
occupied hy the Rajats nama in bold characters not differing 
247. Ibid. 


248, V.A. Smith, Catalogue of the coins in the Indian 


249, The haaperacutas’ and inedr tines, 3 p.364. 

260. bi 2 P.365 

251. » Vol LEVI, part I, 1897. Numismatic notes on 
Mediaeval India, by V.A, Smith p.305. 
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very much from modern Nagari. The reverse type is a rudely 
executed figure of a goddess seated eee ee es 

The coinage of the Chandella dynasty of Bundelkhand is 
a copy of the coinage of Guncayadevay The gold coins are 
exactly the same as Gangeya's except for the neeees The 
copper coins substitute 'Hanuman' for 'Laksmi' . Both copper 
and gold pieces follow the same scale oe and are 
'Drammas* or subdivisions of ‘Drammas'. No coin of the 
Paramara Bhoja hes been found so far. Udayaditya (4.D.1060-1087) 
vas the only Parmara ruler who issued gold sine 

In the whole Chalukya dynasty, only two gold coins of 
Jayasimha Siddharaja have been discovered in the Jhansi District 
of UP. 

Kirtiverman issued half Drammas weighing 31 grains 
only in the first half of the lith Sictue 

The gold coin of the Kalachuris of Mahakosala have the 
Gaja'sardula motif, or indistinctly designed rampart lion, whitch 
has been correctly identified for the first time by Sri.B.N.Nath. 
The Hanuman of the Chandella copper coins was copied by theg 
with a slight vtation. | 

259 

This does not appear usual to Mr, Paramesvari Lal Gupta. 
He opines that these kings should issue an altogether new device 
of sheathed dagger on thetr copper-coin, According to him the 
coins have the goddess device of the ccins of Gangeyadeva, 
which had been very popular in northern Indta and it was 
252, V.a.Snith, Catalogue of the coins in the indian Museun, 

@aloutta, vol. K, pt.ITi, 9.251. 

253. see. fn. 251. 


Tbid. 
255. oy hal C,T Bibliography of Indian coins, Pt.I, p.96 


257. Gugpinshan op.Cit; p.79. 
oB8. recire co P 
. on_two coins of Eagtern Kalachuris by arame swari 
Bal Gipta, M.A. Bepares, JNSL, p.86. . 
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initiated by the Chandellas, the Gahadavdlas and the Tomaras. 
The Mahakosala Kalachuris have also followed the same tradition 
and copied this device on their copper one 

The mint-masters of these kings, according to Mr. Gupta 
are notorious for their crude art. The crudeness with which 
they had engraved the Gajasardula had baffled the numismatists 
like Cunnimgham, Hoernle and Rapson. a It is no wonder if 
Mahamahopadhyaya Mirashi could not identify the crudely 
executed Lakshami, 

The sacking of country's wealth by Mahmud of Ghazna, 
difinitely, prevented Gangeyadeva's successor from restoring 
the gold currency. But Prof. Mirashi suggests that probably 
Karna stynck the eight goldacoins which bear the name of 
Gangeyadeva and have been discovered in the village of Isurpur, 
Tehsil Rehlit, Saugar, District, M.P. on the basis ena 
differ considerably from other coins of Gangeyadeva. 

According to Dr. S.N. Chakravarti, the metal used in the 
gold coins of the Chandellas, the Kalachuris of Tripuri and os 
Ratnapur, Tomaras and Rathors, is generally very much debased. 
The Tomara princes followed one or other of the two numismatic 
models either the cotnage initiated by Gangeyadeva pe chetts 
or the bull and horseman, type of the kings of Ohtnd, 
Cunningham suggests that Mahipala adopted both types of coinage, 
and that his example was followec by the Musalman conqueror, 
Muhammad bin Sani or Shthabu-ud-din, in the coins which he 


struck in imitation of Hindus patterns. The known coins of 
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260. ibid, 
261i. Deis. 
262. Numismatic su plement No Beni JiSB. 1912,p.123 pt.V0, 


Kiireshi, in JNS? sf, 1iaia41) » pt.I,p.26 
263, entt. of letters. PExx (1938) p37. 
264, ees smith Cataloeae of the coin sin the Indian Museum 
Calcutta, including the cabinet of the 4.S,B. vol.I. 
part ITI, p.243, 257. 
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Kumarapala, occur in gold only, more or less base, and of 
the Gangeyadeva type. ‘Salakshanapala and Anangapala sean 
to have issued nothing but'bull and horseman'cotins. The 
weight of the ‘bull and horseman' series seems to have been 
intended to harmonize with that of the ancient Eieene or 
punch-marked coin of 32 ratis, about 58 grains. 

The Gaharwar or Rathor house of Kanauj seems to have 
issued the series of ‘bull and horseman' ecotns, Madanapala 
father of Govindra-Chandra issued only ‘bull and horseman! 
coins most of which Baty to be billion, although No.1 may 

be classed as stlver. 

A brief summary of the views put forth, shows that 
during the period the 'Dramma' was the standard money in 
almost all parts ef northern India, It was usually of gold, 
silver and conver and had its four types i.e. *Dramma (Drachma), 
half 'Dramma', quarter 'Dramma' and 1/8th 'Drammat, The 
‘Dramma' veighed between 62 and 65 grains. Thus the bigger 
transactions in northern India were made in gold and silver. 
This is also attested to by one instance of Jayapala, the 
king of Kamarupa of the llth C.4.D.. He is said to have 
donated 900 gold coins to a Bratimana of Varendri, This anes? 
the popularity of gold-coins in eastern India, like Assam, 
Orissa was the only exception which enttrely lacked tn coined 
money. A.S. Altekar asserts that the weight of gold coins 
decreased in the Lith and 12th centurtes from 120 grains to 
60 Ber ere | 
265. ibid, p 
206. eae 257 ana 260 
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SOUTH INDIAN COINS, 

The popular coins of southern Indfiam during the period 
were Kalanju, Gadyanaka and Kasu. These were all gold coins. 
According to A,S.Altekar, Kaladiju is really the name of a 
prickly climbing species of ceases atpt oes the weight of whose 
seed varles between 45 to 50 etains: Its normal weight 
therefore, was quarter of a tola, As the actual weight of 
the Kalanju seed varted by a few grains, it would seem that 
the standard was specifically determined by the state from 
time to time. 

271 

The term suvarne coin has been fed in the Cambay-plates 
to denote, not the technical suvarna coin weighing 146 grains, 
but the current golden coin weighing like the Drama about 
65 grains, The coin gadyanaka was equal to two Kalafijus and 
thus weighed about 90 grains. It was a gold coin equal to 
modern eight anna ager 

Other coins occasionally mentioned are Manjadi and 
Akkam, Mailijadi was one twentieth of a Kalafju and thus weighed 
only about 24 grains. a&-kkam was one twelfth of a Kasu and was 
thus about half the size of the Manjadi. Almost all these 
coins were of sae 

Among all the above mentioned coins the Kalanju was the 
most popular coins of the Deccan during the period. Two 
inseriptions sn the central shrine of the Rajarajesvara-temple 
at Tanjore, r2fer that the tax in cash of the 5 villages before 

274 275 
270. eMiiot eos of Pare ‘India, Pp. 46, fr. 
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that a gold Kalanju was about quarter a tola in wetght and thus 
was equal to about Rs.5 of today. 

Let us know the relative value and modern equivalents 
of the coins of the period. The following table of the 
values of the various coins may be useful to the reader 


oe 


for ready reference, 


Name. Metal. approximate approximate present 
veight,. value, 
RTI - a aetitatlainataieath te attend 
1. bramma Silver 65 Grains or About 6 Annes, 
Tola. . 
2 e " Gold » " About R79 /= 
3. Kalanju " $8 grains or " &.5St= 
ola. ; 
4, Gadyanaka at 96 grains or * .10f%- 
b Tola. 
5. Kasu * 15 grains. " Ps.l~10 annas,. 
6. Manjadi. " 2h grains. " 4 annas, 
7. akkan. " lt grains. " 2 annas. 


4s has already been noticed, the gold dranuma was 
the most popular coin of the northern Indtam and its 4 types 
were current during the period. %n the basis of above table, 


it would be right to assume that a Dranma, half -dranna, 


quarter dramma and 1/8th Dramma were equal to modern Rs.7/« ’ 


34, 7/4 and % respectively. 
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GENELaL BOONOMIC CONDITION (TAD ABOPLE. 

In the above pazes wa have furnished suffictlent evidence 
regarding the de¥eloped condition of agriculture, industry and 
trade in ’ndia during the period. From these it 1s not 
unreasonable to infer that a high level of economic prosperity 
prevailed generally among the people concerned with those 
vocations. It is indeed yuite waturn to think that this level 
varied, The opulence of the northern Indian cities and the 
exceptional magrificance of their temples in the first half of 
the eleventh century are proved by the accounts of the 
contemorary Musltm chroniclers. 

If these accounts help us, though indirectly to realise 
the wealth of certain gengraphical regions of northern tndia in 
the ae ete of the eleventh Pee ere foreign notict 
give us glimpses into the economic prosperty, vr means of 
trade and conmerce, of the coastal regions of western and 
southern India in the 1°th end 13th Centurtes. 

The above account refers to the economic condition of th 


peovle before the *tuslin invasions began on @ serious scale. 
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LITERATURE AND LBsE NING 


The era under revbew marked great development in the 
field of literature and learning. This was possible due to 
the benevolent contributions of the contemporary kings to the 
cause, Several of the kings were themselves writers of repute. 
Scholars and poets were patronised by the royaleourts. The 
contributions of Paramara Bhoja to the cultural activities of 
the age deserve special notice. He was a great votary of the 
goadess of learning and in reality the very piWot of the 
literary movement of the day. He himself was a polymath and 
as many as 38 works are attributed to hts eau Merutunga 
tells us that Bhoja composed 104 poems. dis bounty to men 
of letters was immeasurable. Thus he took great interest in 
literary activities, patronised men of letters and had a elaxy 
of erudite scholars in his court. It was an age cf scholastic 
elaboration and systamatic analysis of technical skill. Learning 
of commentaries, manuals and submanusisx was a significant 
feature of the day. Practically, allfranches of literature are 
well represented during this period and their volume is also 
demecee 

The whole nation had a unity of culture, Prakrit 
Apabhramsa, and languages closely allied to Sanskrit were 
understood by the people. Sanskrit was the language of the 
cultured. It was spoken and understood among the educated 
throughout the country and was most prevalent to the east of 
Sioean But by the ont of the 10th century 4.L. a decline 
1. Cobalseus cetglogarum, pt. T.,p.4182 0 
2e C4 €9-64 


3. The ctivegls for kmpire.p,29¥ 
4. Gujrit end its litersture. p.85, 
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of the Sanskrit-literature in poetry, drama and other branches 
was apparent, The literature lost touch with the common men. 

It began to cater mainly to the needs of the pandits and the 
courts. Thus it gradually tended to become stereotyped 
according to rules of poetics and dramaturgy etc, There was 

an ever widening breach between the languaces of drama and those 
in every day use. 

The political regicnalisz is reflected in the literature 
cf the perlod. inspite of favourable efforts msde by the kings 
the cultural activity did not attain a national enaracter. 

It was mainly due to the narrow outlook of the kings who 
lacked in vigour, inspiration and originality. The «ings 
never cared for the quality of the work, They reanined 
contentied with thetr own evlogies., It is mainly due to this 
that the whole range of literature lacks originality. It is 
tiore imitative, artificial and laboured instead of being 
natural and spontaneous, All this shows that the creative age 
was over by the end of the iCth century. 

Inspite of these shortmomings, many kings encouraged 
literery pursuits. Bhoja the Paraméra ruler of Dhara, himself 
an author, was always surreunded by a crowd of sonelieas: 
Kalhana tells us that both KalaSa and Bhoja wers very learned 
and were friends of the sceken Rin-i-akbari states that as 
many as 500 sages, the most erudite of the age, graced Bhoja's 
court, In the Udat-ur Prasasti, Fhols 1s glorified with _ 


se it pre s ay 
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of the Sanskrit-literature in poetry, drama and other branches 
ae apparent. The literature lost touecn with the common men. 

It began to cater mainly to the neecs of the pandits and the 
courts. Thus it gradvally tended to become stereotyped 
according to rules of poetics and dramaturgy etc, There was 

an ever widening breach between the languaces of drama and those 
in every day use. 

The politicul regionalisn is reflected in the literature 
cf the period. Inspite of faveurable efforts wsde by the kings 
the cultural activity did not attain a national enaracter. 

It was mainly due to the narrow outlook of the kings who 
lacked in vigour, inspiration and originality. The kings 
never cared for the quality of the work, They reanined 
contented with thetr own evlogies. It is mainly due to this 
that the whole range of literature lacks originality. It is 
wore iaitative, artificial and Laboured instead of being 
natural and spontaneous, All this shows thet the creative age 
wae over by the end of the 10th centurys . 

Inspite of these shortwomings, many kings encouraged 
literery pursuits. Bhoja the Parama@ra ruler of Dhara, himself 
an author, was always surreunded by a crowd of eae. 
Kalhana tells us that both Kalasa and Bhoja wers very learned 
and were friends of the seaeen Rin-i-akbari states that as_ 
many as 500 sages, the most erudite of the age, graced Bhoja's 
court, In the Udat ur PrasaGtt, Ehol: ts glorified with 
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the title of 'Yaviraja'S. This patronising of scholars continued 
even in the succerding centurtes. Far instance, Visdledeva, 
the Tomur-ruler of Lelhi, not only produced but also nutronised 
poetry., Kalhana, who wrote in C. 1149 4.L. the Rajatarargini, 
was the son of a minister of the Srinagar court. The Gitagovinda 
of Jayadeva ves composed, shortly before the conquest of Tengal 
by Muslims. The Kajasekh:ra graced the courts of twn of the 
pratihara kings of scat my 

Now Tet us meke an invutry tnto the main characteristics 
of the literature of this verind. The first thing which ts most 
striking was the large number of roval authors and patrons of 
learning. Ehoja, Yasshnala, Snme$vars, Kulasekhara, a-paranka, 
Ravivarna, Prahalagdanadeva, Vigrahsraja (ViSaladeva) and Talldpena 
figure vrominently among those who composed onetry, drama, poetics 
ang Lharmasistra literature. another important feature is the 
growing number of pol-maths, such as Fsemencra, Phoga, Nerachandra, 
and Ra@machancra. There were also encyclonaedic works like 
Sringaranrakisa, Minasellasa, Vritvakalpataru and Chaturvargachi nta- 
mani ete. The contribution of the Jain monks, espectally to the 
Yavva literature is considerable. The rezinnal survey indicates 
that the bulk of the literary contribution comes from Yashmir, 


Malwa and Gujrat, Eengal an the South oceunying the next place 


we shall now make « survey of the ciffereant branches of literature 


A aN OB te 
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1- Kavya. 

-8 alreacy remarked, the noetry of this neriod Ticks tn 
original‘ty. Lr. Mehenuale remorks, thot ‘t ‘s artifictal, 
unimagin. tive and sterentvped but lofty, cultivated anc ete 
It was apparently composed for an urba-n and sophisticated audience 
ang vas out of touch with the common life and realities. Tendency 
tovards uniformity also rendered asetry of this period, a 
monotonous reading. whatever the shorteomings may neve been, it is 
cleat that almost every br -nch af noetrvy was enriched during this 


period. we shall now ceal with each branch of poetry one by one. 


Feemendra, the eleventh century polymath and courtpnet of ling 


unanta of Kashmir, gives us the epitomes of the two great entes in 


— 


his Fhérata-Menjari. Wis Padya-Yadcambarl is the metrical rendering 
which ceserites the Ten incarnations of Vishnu, The life of the 
Fuccha is told in the Sth. canto, wherein the Eudgéha and the 


Frishna legends have bean mingled tovether. ¥semenéra, surnamed 


VyasadaSa, was the-son of Prekas@ndra, and grandson of Sinchu. 
His literary uctivity extended to the neriod of Falasa, the son and 


pin 
successor of ananta .° ¥Senencra's enntribution to poetry, poetics, 
anc story literature its commencable indesd. 
all sorts of oners such ..s cevntional, dedactric and 

historicel as vel) cs ant -ologies were composed during tis nerind, 
rn Century: =, e 

Segohu wrote in the Lithy Sadhis anyoktiruktalasataka, a collection 
of 108 stangas. The earliest antho’ozy of this period its the 
= 1? 
Subhasttavali of Vondvaghativa Sarvanands.” 


@ hirdly find any sober history in the Sanskrit literature 


of e perinc even then there gre some vorks whied riov' de us 
ie The strugele for Smpire, P, 2s. 
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with meagre historical information, These are- 
atulat Mushikavamsa 
This is a work of lith. ©. ».l.which narrates in 15 cantos 
the line am ita ruled over the Mushika kingdom. 
Rajencra% 


This is another historical work of Tith C.u.l. Sambhu 


£ Sambhu: 


wrote this work in praise of his patron king Marsha. 


J 


hana: 

Jalhana wrote this work to eniogias the king of 
Rajpuri. 
Tt- Daca 

a faw lecendary plays and court comedias were written 
Guring this perind. The Washnirh polynath ‘Semendra is the only 
writer of this seriod. ‘le speaks of a drama, 'Chitrabharata', 
by himself, which has not Pr a This along with 
tTaliteratnanala! is known only in the payee 

MN... Eawlinson writes that the Rajput courts were great 
centres of literature. The drama, in o.rticular, flourtshed 
and found liberal patrons in man’ of the Rajas, some of whom 
were themselves authors of ase The cramas were also 
staged Guring tris verioé in the roval courts, we heve already 
referred to the drama initiated by Lamara which was played in 
the enurt of Dhara.16 


PTC Verona Te a ee ba 
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The age under discussinn did not produce rich ersp 
in the “lelé of Prose literatura. 
with regard to the romances of this period, only one 


example is hitherto known to us, Soddhelg, the writer af Lith Lent 


13. The Strugele for Empire, Peoo . 
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C.a4.b. who was patron pnet of Chitha-N@zcrjuna and Mummuntraja 
of Kankana, wrote the “dayssune art vatha, ceseribing th- 
mav*tage of a Nava or'neess with the king of Pratisbhana. 
The shamru, s necutiar tyne of Literary comsosition 


became popular with the authars of the isth. Cael, ang 


: is ae ae 


onwards, Tt waz most renutar fr south Tndia ad Ranarshadhausa 
narvating the Rama story ucte the ¥ishkindh3kanda. ‘Somadeva, 
the ather 1th the. 0. wrtter af Vashiir wrote the 
Vathatariteticar, the mast trportant Fachm irtan version of the 
Prthatakathy,to ctveart the mind of Aaepuaaee. the wife af king 
ananta of Kashmir, 18 

Among the rorentio talas of thts period, is the 
SinhaSanacvatrinSita br different names. Tt is a-vallable 
tocay, in atleast three important versions. The work deals with 

Century ) 
the story that king Phojg of Lrarad (11 thpC} discovered a 
throne which was once prasented by Indra to Vikramaditya. On 
this ground, tt 1s sresumed, thet this work might have bean 
written sometimes between the llth. and the 13th. Gaveiates 

Tn addition to akl other forms of literature the era 
under review, is alsn r rked *=r ‘ts richness of all the 
branches of setentific literzturs. We shall now make attamvots 
to deal senarately with seach -f these tranches, 
Ta En [SAGER APHY , 

The authorship of the ‘Tgreanalila, a work on lexicography 


is aserthed to "hoja, The nature n° the work ts of conpitation 


(sanerthita). The wor's sooms much in®lvene:d by the 'Vaijayanti'! 


% 
of Yadavanrakasa, | 
17. The Strugsle for Empire, Chant, XV, n299, 
18. IZbid, 


19: Bo gerton, BOS Gs Ge ls 
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IT .GRaMMaR. 

The period after a.l. 1000 mar'’s the stage of 
ceterioration in the study of grammar. Even then, there are 
found some valuable works on grammar, belonging to thease 
period, among these, the Sabdaiusdsana, of Bhoja, otherwise 
cnown as “Sarasvatikentabiarana, is a wooular and very successful 
compendiun of all grammatical rules in Sanskrit prevalent in his 
time. V.a. hdmasSuvamt-sastri considers it as a brilliant 


al The work ts the 


success among the initiators of Paning 
substance of the author's comparative study of the unt que 
trio of the grammartans, the commentators and the initiators 
of Panini. It has etght achyayas. Tt embraces atl the 
Vaicixa Prakaranas., In order to make his s‘stem easter, 
Ehoja has quoted Paniyan ‘sttras' at several places. Many of 
his own 'stitras' contain the substance of the 'sttras' of 
Panini, Fatyayana, Varttikd ané Gananatha ate. 


The subjectwise arrangement of the ‘sutras! tnto ' chyayas' 


anc 'Padas', is as follows:- 


achyava Pacg subject, 
I 4 Sam jas 
t Pes Parithasas 
tt TIT~TV ) 
T~lv 3 Yrt-pratyayas 

ae ; i Vibhaktipratyayas 
" ti = iff Sanagsas 
" iv S'tri-pratyvayas 
TV L-iv ) . 
Vv in-iv } Tagvhita-pratyaras 
VT is iv) Pacakarvas including 
VITt 1 aty) Sanchi aluka-Samaga 

| anc samasraya-vidha. 
VULT t-iv : 
a Vaidikg and Svara-Prakriva 
veo “aE Introduetion, p- XVil" te X7TT 
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Thits Ehoja has made the study of Paniyan- ‘sutras’ 
nucn easter, 
a more commendable atternt of Ehoja is his justiftcation 


a? 


such usages us would reavire grammatical sanction espectally 
vhen they are rejectec as unsclentific and inecrrect by the 
'ERRSyakara! and the 'Vrittikara', but which were accepted by 
zreat poets and other vriters in Sansrrit. 

The formation of worcs in alterante sense ‘ike Fa: 
in the sense of haa arr igs explained hy Fhoja in the 
opposite sense, offtarartrag.°°. 41] these deviations and 
Gepartures from the 'Ryasya and other texts are the :esults 
of his aver-anniety of and care for making his svstem up-t o-dat 
by incorporating all changes of words, both phonetic and 
gemantic fram the times of those 'acharyas' to “is day. In this 
respect Phoja has done a signal service to the cause of 
Sanskrit languere and its grammatical literature. 
Pe PO oe ee Gea ed 

Rajanaka-Mahimabhatia, the son of ‘Srichativa anc pupil 
Jjyamala, wrote alankira "sarvasva. “Ye f°ourlshed 
sometina betweene202% and 1°S6%RD.The atankdra portion of 
the agnipyrana which belongs to this pertod, apparently follows 


a tradition different in many respects from the orthodox 


- 


+ 


ae Ehoja further develons the definition of noetry 
given in the .~goipurana by eycressly adding 'Fasat among its 
essential characteristics. In his Sara’svati-Kanthabhurana, 
Thoje follows w.eriourana, Uoava-sksnépa and Sama’s6kti ete. 


for figutas toth sf batea anc tartha', “Ye enumerates six 


Vaidsrabhi, Patichali, Gaustya, avantisa, Latiya unc Magadhi. 
2 SS ; ¥ tran “te 2g VV v- > AIFS 
23. tha Strug ste for lmpi Yee. Pp. 321. 
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"es rataes all the six Pramanas of Jainism to 'figures o* speech! 
ang looks upon even 'Tunas! anc 'masas' as 'alankdras'. Though 
he sneaks of 8 pasas his vay of treatment shovs thut he looked 
uoon 'Srifgara’ as the only ‘masat This he has expressly 
stated in his '“ringdrapraka3a' which has 36 'Prakasas' and 
is the largest known work in poetics. Its extracts have been 
cuoted by Yemachandra and ‘Ssradatanaya. The first eight 
chapters deal with the grummatical technicalities and the theory 
of 'Vritti' the next two with the 'sahakavva' and the twelfth with 
the 'Grama'. The last twenty four chapters are devoted to 
24 

'rasas' 

another work in poetics belonging to this rertod 1s 
Ksemendras Auchityavichara-charcha. Tt contains '®arikas' w’ th 
his own 'Vritti' and illustrations culled from various works. 
Eut this work éeisnot of much imcortance in the alank3ra -Sastra. 

No work on dramaturgy is found belonging to this veriode 
MALE ICS 

Ksemendra of Kashmir who lived tn the middle of the 11th 
Cal. ts said to have com-nsed a work on Sanskrit-metres.” 
No other wor’ of the period dealing with this topic is known 
to us. 


PALTT TCS 


Lat ee a ss tg Be 
aL. obate COLE TOIFg, 


Works on Politics or Vharma'sastra were also composed. 
Ehoja'ts known works on this subject are Rajamartanda, 
Yuktikalpataru, Vyavaharasumuccaya and Ratna@vali . Eut all these 


vorks deal little with the subject. 


°4, Ibid. 
25. The Struggle for Emoire. p. 3°6 
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Mob “CIN: 
veveral treatises on medicine such as Fhoja's Rajamrganaka, 

Carucarya and ayurvedasarvasava were composed. Tn 
Bhesajakalpasangraha is given the reference of Ehoja in context 
with eharsirg. 

| The other contemoorary well-known writer on medicine was 
Chakrapanicatta (11th¢A®) the son of Nardyana of the 
Lodhravali family of Bengal. Ue wrote ayurvedadipika and 
Ehénumati, commenturtes respectively on Charaka and Susruta. 
These are important in the higtory of Indtan medicines He also 
wrote ‘Sabdachandrika, a vocabulary of vegetables and mineral 
substances and aa a awork on dletetics. 
MaDTSM.T TC 3 NL oa TLONAMY: 

The only known treatise written on Mathematics, ts Trisatd 
of ‘Sridhara, who is said to have been an eleventh century 
writer. But his exact time is not known. 

Various works were written on astronomy. Eut after 
Fhaskaracharya, no scholar contributed a tring of much 
importance. 

To Bhoja are ascribed many works on astronomy; five of then 
are meen to us. These are Rajammtganka-Karana, Rajamartanda, 
Viddvajjana-Va"labha-Prasnagyan, adityapratapasiddnayta and 
Chetja-balanibtancha. We ghall ceal in detail with each of these 
works in connection with Fhoja's contribution to literature. 

The other «leventh century writer on astronomy was 
‘SatGnanda, To him is ascribed the Ehasavati. Two chapters 
of the Sidchantastroman, viz. the Grahaganita and the Gola are 
f ’ : Ton t 7 
26. Govt._9 t it Manuscript Litr 


Vol. 23, p. 8873, published by Ma’ ‘amanopachyava, ¥ ,upnusvamti. 
27e The Strugele for Bmpire, p. 327 
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written Faranakutuhala a little later. “esices, several 


trestises were written on various other subjects 
Die Sa a aNl PALTTes: 

Bhoja is said to have written Purtamaetanda, Chinakva 
HBianitiSastra, V, Vividhg-Vidya- 
Vicur-caturg and Stddhg of 
Lhire'svara or_Ehojiadevg have been cited in various works on 


Lhammasastra. It ‘s not known whether his work (or vorks) 


on the subject was a commentary or an independent digest. 

The other writers on Dharmasastra, who flourished between 
heb. LOOO and 1100 were Jitendriya and Falaka of Fengal. 
They are known only through their references in the works 
of Jimutavahana, Raghunandana and Sulapani. 

Jitendriya, wrote an extensive work on DhormaSaStra. This 
was completely eclipsed by the treatise of JimUtavahana. Prof. 
Fane thinks, with hesitation, Balarupa to be identical with 
ER aka” of east Fengsal. Ye wrote on several braches of 
Dharma$istra such as Vyavah ra and Prayaschitta. Halayudha, the 
wekk known jurist is alsn said to have belonged to this period. 
Ye is frequently quoted by Laksmichara, Chandesvara, Harinatha, 
Raghunancan Mitrami$ra and others. Ne was also a Fengali writer. 
Se wrote Erahma’sarvasva and other vorks. Ue was the 
'Lharmaédhyaksha' of Lakshmands@éna. Thus ‘ie come to know thet 
the age was very rich in Dharmdsastra literature... 

Several works on 'Yoga', religion, music, Gexicography 
anc technical sciences were also composed, Phoja wrote 
YSezasiitra-Vrtta on 'ydga' in which all kinds of 011 and 


medicine 


dealt with, Tt contal 560 ver He wrot 
28. Ibid, p. 328. 


29, (ibs 1.P. 205, 
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treatise -n music. Tut its name 's not known. “is works 
on technical sciences deserve notice. They d-al with every 
extant technique. among them rank the Samaranganasutrachara, 
Salihotronnaya anc Yuktikalpataru. 

as for Gexicography, Fhoja made successful attemps to write 
Sanskrit 'ro'sas'. Two of his works, rarely the Vamamaliia and 
'Sabdanusasana are known as sunskrit lexicons, %% religion, 
Ehoja wrote Tattvaprakasa, © Sivatattvaratnakalika and 
‘Si dchantaSangraha, which deal with ‘Satvsim. we also find a 
commentary named aonmueetyacharsa” on Tattvaprakasa. 

PHILO SAPHY : 

The verind marked a great philosophical movement in the 
history of Windu mediaeval Inala. [Tt naturally influenerd the 
literature. There flourished nhilosophers who wrote books on 
philosophical asvect of literature. ‘Srivatsa, for instance: 
wrote- Litavati, which 1s a commentary on Prasastapadas 
Padarthadharma Sangraha. >> 

Vadava-PrakusSa was another eleventh century philosopher. 

Te lived at KaYichi and was, for sometime the teacher of 

Raémanuja. He wrote an independent comrentary on advaita learning. 
Te holds that Erahman is changed into 'Chit! (spfrity, '-.chtt! 
(matter) and Tévara(Gnd). according to Ramanuja, the cistinction 
between Prahman and Tévra 1s unauthorised. Eamanuja was born in 
aol. 1017. He learnt "Vedanta! from Yadavapraké$a. apart from 


his commentaries on the Prahmasiitra and the Phagavatigita, he 


Government Public tion E 

ad. by Rajendralal Mitra, “wx 1. op. 79. 

34. Ibid, pt, &, p. 302 

32, Mahamahona chya va Kuppusvami, “dition ‘Sanskrit, Manuscript 
Government Orfental Fanusertpt. Library, Madras Yol. 4, 
ee eg eS ¥ Pt.t c p. 5807-°: 

33, The Strugsle for Smpire, p. 337 
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preached the doctrine of Salvetion through 'phakti’, 

whieh he made out to be the central teaching of the Tonishads, 
the Ehagavadgita and the Erahma'sutra. "is couwnentary on 
Bhrahnas’tra was accepted by the Vaishnavas. Me restored 
Vaishnava temples anc ennverted good many a people to 
Vaishnavism. 

&A summary of the literary activites thus, tends us to 
believe that almost all the branches of Sanskrit literature 
thrived during the period. Though the period ts not rich 
in creative art and works of outstanding terit, the general 
output is protific. Inspite of tre disturbed orlttical 
conditions, the verformance is on the whole creditable and 
enmpares wel’? with the earlier periods. Treatises or all 
tranches of titerature embracing science, technology, 
‘dharmasastra', scholastic texts, grammar, poetics and 
Texienns were commnsec curing this period. The nt result of 
all tiese is th t from Thoja's t’me a new form of noetry hecame 
oredominant, where emotion was lass imnortant then incentous 
play onwards, where fanatistic ennceits predominated over poetic 
images, the sound became as important as the sense, and the 
technique of poetry as imortant as its matter. The 
commenturtes stifled the thought of the original writer and 
the exposition of seience usurred the place of the appeal 
to the case iene Mn the whole, the contribution of the 
age to the Sanskrit literature is immense and multiform. 

apart from Sanskrit which was a national language spoken 
throughout India, several other digiects developed curte 
34. Ehojaraia, Chapt, VIT. 


this period. RKajaSekhara, who flourished a little carlter than 
this period draws a beautiful oicture of the different 

cLlalects of his times. as he was a widely travelled nnet, his 
remarks bear much truth. “e writes that oe neople of Magadha’ 
and thnse living east to Eanaras, spoke Sanskrit well but 
Prarrit ee a & Gavuéa could not speek Prakrit pronerly. 

Ne, therefore, should have either given up the attempt or 
improved his Prakrit. The Latas hated Sanskrit but spoke 
Prakrit, Mune The venple of Saurashtra and Travana spoke 
Sanskrit but mixed vith apabhramsa to acd beauty to their 
speech, Fashmirians were gond noets but their recital sounded 
Like a mouthful of iaucucnt to. 

The above description reveals the fact that at least 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and spahhramsa were spoken in different parts 
of India during 10th. century a.l. The same may heve been 
the case in this neriod too. ke shall now make a survey of 
the popular languazes widely spnken al] over Tndia during 
this period. 
1_Pali.- The Podhivamsa or Mahabodh!vamsa is one af the 
popular works of the verind. This is a chronicle written by 
Upatissa whose date is assigned by some scholars to the Tst. 
half of the Jith, C.s.l. No other great work of this neriod 
in Pali language is known te us 


Q- PEAVRTTS2- One of the imoortant works in Prakrits ts 


1038 in the 


Lhanesvara's Sure 
38. tere: 
STR 


ijcharys writ n 


priek 
Tee rere Tar; . tl 
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town of Chandravati. Tt is a big romantic work conta’ ning 
4,000 'gathas' which are divided into 16 'parichhedas'. The 
main story narrates, in an essay style, the love affairs of a 
Vidyaahara chief. Several oth r stories are also included 
within this frame work. 
3, aPalThaltjas 

The important works in Apathrams -a written during this 
period reveal that they were originated by the Jains. Most 
of them either reproduce the life-sketches of the Jain teachers 
and herves or simply narrate the tale-preaching practices of the 
Jain religion. he sha’? deal with some of the important 
Jain works hereinafter. 

(a) The Kathgkoga: It is written in poor Sanskrit with Prakrit 
verses by Srichandra. The work was composed either in the 10th 
. or llth, century. It contains 53 tales intended for moral and 
religious instructions. 

(b) Lhe Pargvepuraha of Padmakirti:- This is another Apabhramsa 
work which was probably written in the 10th. or 11th. eaaras 

It ceseribes the eighteen sand his and the life of the twenty- 
third Tirthankara. 

(c) Sudarggnacharita:- This was written in A.l. 1043, by 
Nayanandi, who was the puptl of Manikyananéa of Kuncakunda 

line of teachers. The work narrates, in twelve sanchis, the 
life of a Jain hero. 

A review of thek above works shows tiat the Apabhramsa 
continued to exist throughout the period. The tirth of these 
vernaculurs or the new Indo-aryan speeches, which gradually 
developed in their own respective arecs, was the most imrortant 
cultural event of this period. 

4, BuNGoLt. 
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The aryan languages of the east=rn Tndla comprise of 
the three Dihari speeches, viz. Fhojapuri, “aithtl1 and 
Vagachi. The latter two are very close to eac* other, ‘Some 
people reguid them as dialects of the same language. Tt 1s 
also said that Iriya, Tengali and sssamese are originated from 
the Magadhi-Prakrit. These languages had beenme fully 
established by s.:. 1000. 
5S. Ka abad 

ag there was a little literary activity tn the Telgu 
country, the Kannada literature remained undevetnnsd throvugh- 
out the period. Some fold-tales and songs of the tribal 
legends may be attributed to the veriod between o.1.1000-1300. 
6. CUTakell. 

Preservation of neuter gencer ant some other traits in 
modern Gujarati suggest an unLroken linguistic tradition. 
also parts of the west Faja sthdna and west Gujarat were known 
between the Sth. and the llth. centuries, as "Gurarat" or 
‘Gurjaratra' 2 Tt vould, therefore, te more appropriate to call 


the Language of thet area by the name 'old Gujaratt' instead of 


‘old western R@iasthini', as coined by the late es Tassition®®. 
) 
Cow ali eee 


The extensive literature of Tnd’a is the visible product 
of a rational system of educution, which had no psrallel 


in the history of the ancient world. In India, the importance 


39. Ghatiyala fncer prion, No2, Vol 60, Sy isos, De 513 
Ghatiyala inser. no. 1, i.%. %,P. 297,K.M. ‘Munshd. The 
Glory That was Gui jaradesa, Vol. TIT (t 3d.) pp.10-13. 
40. Teas, RELL”, 1914, pp. 21.-22-. 
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erphasis was latd upon the acavutsition of knowledge. The 
ecuecetional institutions were multiform and several in mumber. 
In their simolest form they were the gatherings af one or more 
etudents in the house of a teacher. The students were brought 
uv by the teachers as members of their family. They too looked 
upon the teacher and his wife as thelr father and mother. As 
regards tvition fees, the practice varied from case to case. 
Tn some cases no fees was charge. except something voluntarily 
rresented at the end. In other cases the sons of rich men paid 
a lump-sum anount to teeckers es honorarium at the comvencement 
of their study, while the coor students nerformed mental 
services in the teachers! houses in lieu of paying fee 

‘A new form of educational system was tntroduced during 
this v-riod. The system of education as outlined in the 
Dhermasastras and Nibanchas fails to convey an adequate idea 
of the institutions and methods of imparting instructions to 
students of different categories in the eleventh century. 
aeSe alteker writes that the teacher did not figure among 
the grain-sharing servants of the community. Tt shows 
that the community at large, did not regard the primary teacher 
as essentially necessary for the ordinary villager. It is very 
orobable that only the children of the Erahmans and the trading 
classes cared to be literate, The arrangements for educkating 
them could not obviously be made at the enst of the whole 
community by assigning the villace teacher a grain share from 
every villazer. 


iste aa ote Teese eho oir eee ge ee 
41. enoke st Indig by K.C. Mazumdar, Chant, XVIIt. p. 480-8 4. 
42. The Rashtrakutas and Their Their Times, p. 399 


Peeinis 

The highly ghilied architects of huse temnles, the 
scuipturers of beautiful images, the jewellers of excellent 
clacems and ornaments, the learned vhystetans, and chersts 
exyelteda the admiration 7% alberuni, 7 These skil7 ed men 
rust have secuired their technicel knowledge through education. 

Metallurgy and chemistry were «tso taught. There was an 
extenstve literature on 'Vistuvidya, dealing with the principles 
of "nm tan architecture, atleast two imortant works on the 
subject, the 'Camaransana-sttrachara’ ond the ' Tsana-Tiva 
Euru- Padchatits were composed respectively in the northern and 
southern Inétia curing the ith C...%. these are written in 
aiffieult Tanshrit. The architects therefore must have had 
a good knowledge of Sanskrit. 

we have already seen tnat the number of Sicrast swelled 
in the period, Most of them earned their livelihood through 
the orofes-tons which were monsonlised ty the 'Val syas' in the 
earlier ~eriods, The better class of “Garas, and especially 
persons engaged in trade anc industries, may be nresumed to 
have an elementary knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic. 
PEM abs LUC LION 

The reenrds of this period are almost completely silent 
atout the methods of primary-cduc:tion, Se re ae 
however, gives a meagre information in thts regard. Usually, 
the ecueatinn started at the early age of five. The initiatton 
of a boy into reading an. writing took place on an auspictous 
on 2u f 6 the Geitie 
43, «hen uebernnt failed to Jearn the sctence of at cheny and 

prevaration of a compound with gola, he observed"the 

acents in this ert try to keep it enncealed and shirk back 

from intercourse with those who do not belong to them. There- 


fore, T have not been able to Jearn from the "indus, which 
methods they foltow in this sciance and «what element they 


loae 7 


Tari, Laksml, Sarasvuti, Vidva of his fam'ly and the 
Sutrakara as of thet particular 'Vidya' and the ‘Vidya! 
of his choice. 7 
Mediaeval digests nrescribed disciplined life for the 
students who would receive Prahmanical educstion, The system 
of begging for daily food, rules of cleanliness, observance 
of tsandhya', 'upasana' (twilight prayers), tending of fire 
restraint of sense organs and other rules for the Brahmacharin 
enntinued to tbe observed and are ment‘oned by Daxentanesay 
&s regards the higher educ.tion, several educational 
institutions were set up for the cultural development of the 
people. It is believed that Thoja founded at Dhara his famous 
university called the'terple of Baraytsvati', the ' Sarada 
sadana’ or 'Bharati-bhavana', where lived a host of scholars 
who must have helped Thoja in his literary activity. This 
'Bhojasala at Lnard, was a meeting place of great poets, of 
scholars profictent in the three Vedas, of critics and 
accommnlished men vossessing great appreciation and taste coming 
from all quarters. © This university building was later 
on converted by Muslims into a mosque, which is now known 
as 'Kamal-mavla' mosque at Lhara, The tradition is strongly 
corroborated by the discovery of two churts on the walls 
of thet building, which contain alphabets and rules of 
peahane" They are very important, in us much as they give 
us an idea of the method of teaching that was pursued in those 
ceys, The first is sketched out by the windin 


46. wit, Che pp- So~-o7. 


47, Prahmachari, pp. 115-24, 146-84, 229-239, Sachgw TT, 
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serpent. On its body is engraved the Sanskrit alphabet {tn the 
'Nagari' characters of the llth and 1%th centuries a.b. The 
tail contains the inflectional terminations of nouns and verbs. 
There are altogether 53 letters and symbols and 21 nom'nal and 
18 verbal inflectional termin-tions in it. 

The second chart is formed by the interwining of two 
serpents. Its object is to record some chief rules of 
Sanskrit "Ka-tantra" Grammar. Personal terminations of 10 
tenses, moods, and 3 numbers sre described there. Also, there 
are two sets of terminations viz. Parasamaipada, for each tense 
and mood, 

L.C. Ganguly opines that both these reenrds were certainly 
set up there for the guidance of the nupils. We further 
concluc-s that a similar mode of teaching may have been 
a. rpted all over the country .>° The charts of the exactly sane 
type are also found in the temple of 'Mahakala' at Ujjain,” 
and in a fane at ane Through the strenuous efforts of all these 
institutions, opines Ganguly, Malwa became the chief centre of 
cultural activities in iidia. 

B Beside Malwa, the other nown educational centres were at 
Kashmir, Wargnasi and Kanawjy. Alberunt refers to all these 
CENTENS. He states that the towns of Varanasi and “Yashmir were 
the high schools of indu sciences and the country al? around 


Fanauj, called as Aryavarta, was also known for its ‘earning 
centre, 
isan etn enema meron -anassnememenenneemeememememeeamnnnernenenmeammnnenan tema eimnennnn ee a pe ee N 
50. U.P. p. 275 

Pr 1913 p. 55 
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MON a SE TC NST LC OIMANTS 
Luring this s,eriod, there were several notable monasteries 

imparting education. 4.5. alterar suggests that the ar: angement 
for the higher education were mace in three places, viz. 
‘Maths’ which were associated wéth temples endowed by the state 
or private charity, ‘Agrahdras' which ennsistec of the villages 
granted to Brahmana settlements, and the especial sducautional 
institutions conducted by orivate individuals or village 
communities with the help of the public and the state.55 

Most of the Buddhist educational institutions were maintained 
and aided by ro-ral vatronazge. The famovg monasteries af*orded 
a com™on platform for the free association of scholars belong- 
ing to different parts of India and her neighbo: ring countries, 

Many original books and commentaries were written in the 

monasteries. at Sarnath, a devout Mghivana-Buddhist!]ady named 
Namka compiled a copy of the 'ashtasharika’ in a monastery knowr 
as 'Saddharma-chakra-pravartana-Vihara'! in % 5810/1058 aol, 
The heads of these 'Viharas' tried to imvose a rigid control 
“over students and teachers. Merutunga quotes an adage to the 
effect thet for one whn holds office in the state for three 
months or functions as an abbot of a monastery for three cays, 


57 
for him hell is certain. 


We do not find any direct evidence of the existence of the 
"Mathas'. But on the ground of some earlier and later reenrds, 
we may conjecture that similar may have been the case in our 


period too. &n inscription, dated 975 a.b. reenrds the grant 


of 50 'rattprs' °° of land for the 'matha', where students 
were fed anra_ 59 


Aen eta apggete ’ 
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The other inscription at Jatiga- Famesvara hill in Chitaldureg 
district, cated C. 1064 4.1. Records 50 'mattarst of land to the 
Rame’svara temple for defraying the exnenses of the temple worsht 
and for imperting education.©° The chinese trevellers also tell 
us that the Budchist monasteries used to attend to the training 
not only of the monks, but also of the children of the laity.° 
Indirect help to the cause of education was given by some -f the 
temples, which used to give free fond to the students in the 
feeding houses attached to chemo” Some of the records mentione 
above, fall just outside our period, but they may be well 
utilised to illustrate further the state of affairs in the 
period under survey. Food and medicine were provided for the 
Jain-'Mathas' and provision was also made for teaching of the 
jain-scriptures.°° 

The largest number of records of endowments for learning 
that have come down to us for this neriod are those of the 
imperial Cholas. In the reign of Rajardja a certain individual 
endowed gold coins for payment out of their interest to one who 
recited the 'Samavéda' on a fixed day in the year,°* 
f gran ara ° 

These 'agrah:ras'’ maintained Sanskrit colleges and Brahmana 
house-holders for the purpose of imparting education, The 
Praham@nas employed for teaching, were required to be well-versed 
at least itn grammar, works on polity, the science of literary 


compositbon, the legendary lore and the great lngic of Akak shara- 


60, 2.0. iV, p. 2°, 
6l- T. Tsing P. 155. 
62. Kharipatan grant E.T.ITI P. 360 
63, J ober. Fistte 5 oes P, O27 

64, APSTS, 76 of 1914, 
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purpose of grants tn the 'agrah”ras' was to privide the 
salaries to the professors. An inscription of some earlier date 
i.e, al. 945 states that the college was located in a big 
hall attached to the temnle of 'Trayi-purusha', which was built 
by Narayana, a minister of Yrishna IIT. This college attracted 
students from far and near, and 27 boarding houses were necessary 
to accomodate them.®> an endowment of 12 'nivartanae!©® “was 
required only to defray the lighting charges of the institution. 
The institution had received a maginificent endowment from a 
local magnate, ané the inhabitants of the village hac to pay 5, 
24 and 13 coins on the occasion of marriages, thread ceremonies 
and tonsures respectively. The magnate and the inhabitants used 
to feed, on such occastons, as many students and teachers as 
possible, A later inscription from the same place informs us 
that when the college hall butlt in A.D. 945, crumbled down, 
it was rebuilt by a local feucsutory in the next sente 

From Chittaradjadevas grant, dated a.D. 1024," we learn 
that there existed scores of 'ugrahara! villages in the period, 
These villages were given to Prahaman dnnees, who were engaged in 
the six scriptural duties such as learning, teaching ete. A.S. = 
Altekar conjectures that these villages must have been maintainin, 
educational institutions. © 

sometimes, ordinary villages also had their own schools 
and colleges; one institution for Sanskrit education existed 


at Felur in Etjapur district in G. 1022 A.D. 70, another during 
#1 


foot 


na tt a ’ 
65, Bel TIT, pe 317, V. 30 


66. Altekar, 4.5. Tells us that a nivartana is equal to 5 acres, 


Rashtra Kutas and Their Times p. 403 


67, Eel. IV, p. 64. 
68. Tea, Ve py. 278. 
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The literary activity of the Tatns also was remarkable. 
They seem tn have taken an active pert in the ecucation of 
the masses. That, before the beginning of the alrhabet 
proper, the children should be reguired to pay homage to 
'Ganésa' by reciting the formula 'Srigane/sayanamah', is 
natural in Hindi society. 4.°. Altekar writes that in the 
Leccan even todey it shovld be followed by the Jain formula 


"am namase stéchebhyan' 


C.V. Vaidya potnts out that the 
Jain teachers of this age had so completely controlled the 
mass “Gucation, that the “indus continued to teach t» eir 
chilcren this original Jain formula even after the decline of 
ce 

This a summary of the above statements reveals tha fact 
that all the educational institutions were finaneed vartly 
by the state and psrtl~ by the private charity. The 'agrahara 
village institutions were indtrectly financed by the state. 
The state alienated the village revenues to Brahmanas, who 
being freed from the anxiety of their maintenance, could 
devote their energies tn the cause of education. The 'MahBjan 
of Eelur had granted in 1022 a.L., 12 ‘matters’ for the purpos: 
of feeding and clothing the local menus. These 
institutions were the centres of higher educat’on, They 
employed the staff, provided Indging and fooding to the student 


and arranged the salartes for teachers. These facilities 


must have tended learned men to adopt the teaching vrofession. 


hlso, as there were arrangements for feeding houses, even the 
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institutions, This tnexnensiv: and eacy process of education 
must have removed the illiteracy of the country to a large 
extent. as in the south, these institutions may have 
existed in the north us wel’? for the purpose of imparting 
education, 

In the “ast referenee shovid be rade ta the Muslim tmact 
on education. The Sestructive fury of the early Muslim 
conquerers guve ao irverarable blow to the tncigenous Tearning 
in the terrttor’e«s brought within their ov ay. Alberunt writes 
about the cisa-trous cansecuences of the invasion of Sultan 
Mahmiid of Ghazni, “e states "TMincus" tetence have retired 
fur avay from those narts of the cnuntry that have teen 


conquered by «s and lec to places which our hands can not yet 


p. 


w@ shall now consider the vopulur subjects for studies 
curing the nerind. The extensive literature, us had already 
been ciscussed, tends us to bel'eve that higher education meant 
Ganskrit eaucation, 'Veda', ‘Vyakarana'! (itteratursY tramvar) 
Jystisa't Castranomy anc astrology), ‘Sahitya’ (literature) 
'yimansa? Dharmasastra', Purdnas’ and Nyaya' (logic) were the 
main subjects which were widely studied. according to 
Manasollasa' various branches nf literature e.z. the 'Yadas' 
logie, the 'LDharmusastras', belles-lettar anc “rammar were 
widely -:tudted, ea thea princes were also instruct: 


in military setence, , but it apnears from the reference 


mace in the context of princely aducatinn that the study 


of the: b ts w meant only for the inees and the rich 
730 2 i Or. 


£ ' 
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anc not for the masses. 


_ : 
Proficiency in the 'Dharmasastra', thinks 4.7 


must have been regarde 
TE 


it 


d us a passport toe government service in 
the juctetal branch. Tt may thus be presumed that the 

study of this subject «as more ponulsr than that of the 'Vedas!, 
& Tecord of some earlier perind shows that the term 'ved! -stady' 


did rot mean only the cramming up of the vedic 'Mantras', 7 


some centres the meaning was alo studted as the title 


cb 
“$ 
J 
3 
» 
A 


Weaapenndat, The Yoluminous works on Astratagy anc As 
as shown previously, make us helteve that these subjects were 
studted widely. We huve alreacy seen that even the royal enurt: 
maintained Astrologers. “Mathematics vas in a very advaneed 
stage, alberuni writes, "The “tndus dna not use the tetters 

of tuelr alphalet for numerical notation, as we use the arabic 
letters tn the order of the Vehrew siphabet. As in different 
parts of India the letters have differant shapes, the numeral 
signs too, which are called ‘ania! ciffer. The stgns which 

we Use are derived from the finest forms of the ndu signs. 
Signs and figures are of no use if neople dn not know what they 
mean, but che people of Kashmir mork the single leaves of their 
books with figures which look enke cravings or like the Chinese 
characters, the meaning of which can only be leorned by a very 
long rractice., “owever, they do not use the~ when reckoning tn 
the sand. [In Arithmatic al] cuticns agree that all the orders 
of numbers e.g. one, ten, hundred, thousand) stané in a certair 
relation to the ten, that each order is the tenth past -f the 
Felliowing anc the tenfold of the preceding", "Ye further says, 


those, 
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hovever, who gn veyond the thousend in thetr numeral system 

are the indus. They extend the names of the ardevs of 

mumbers unti? the 18th arde- for relizious reasons, the 
mathomaticlans being asststed by the trammarians with all kind-: 
of etymologtes. The 18th order farmrrtirinms is called 
‘earardhal, L.e, the halt af heaven or more aceurntely the balf 
“f that which ts above, Far 'f the Tindus construct neriods 

of time ort of Valnas, the unit of thts order is a cay af Gnd 
(i.e. half-nychthemeon)., The fnllewing are the names of 12 
orders cf numbers... ccc 

1. Hkan 2, Lasam 3,.Satam 4, “ahaérama 5. Ayuta 6, Labsha 

7, Prayuta 8. “oti 9, Yyarbuda 10, Padma 11. “harva 1°. "ivharva 
13. Mahapadma 14, Sanhha 15. Sampndra 16. “adhya 17, antyra 

LS. Parardha. 

Some Tindus matn-gin that there ts a 19th order heynand 
the 'Parardha' called 'Phuri', und that this is the limit of 

80 
reckoning, 

“n Yumeral notation, alberunt writes, "the Windus use the 
numeral stgns in ar'tthmeti«e in the sama vay as we co. Possibly, 
they are aheac of us in this subject. They commoose tha r books 
in 'okaa', "fy now, thay wish in théér astronomical hand- 
books, to express some numbers of the v.rtovs orders, they 
exnress them by words used to devate cartain numbers either tn 
onr order alone or at the same time in twa orders (e.2. a word 
meaning either 20 sar both °O sr 200). Far aach number they have 
aonroortated oulite a ereaat avantity -f words" St 


Lote OP Tap oye com ~ ‘ 
we STING MaTiR aL 
orice unnrepanacanine a nrtgnctta da ch 


Fran alberuhi we come t2 !now various kinds of writing 


unts, "The Hindus 
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in the habit of »riting on hides “tke the Greeks in anectent 
times. Wuslirs, too, use i7 the early times of Tslam to write 
on hides, Tt was tn China that paper vas first msvufactured, 
Chinese-orisoners intredvecd the fabric tion «f naner in : 
Samarkand, anc there inen it was mace in various Angee 

alberuni c te-crtcally ceseribes the writing materials 
used in cifferent purts of India. Ye writes, "The “indus ave 
in the south of their country a slender tree like the date and 
encoa-nut palms becring edible “ruits anc Jeawes of the Teneth 
of one yard (7°) anc as broad as three fingers one put beside 
the other. They call these lesuves ‘tari! (Tala cr Tar-R-rassus 
Plabeltformis), and write on then, 

In central anc northern India penple use the burk of the 
Tug-tree ore king »f which is used us a cover for bows. 
Tt ts called 'bhurjat. They take a plece one vard long an as 
broac us the out-stretched fingers of the “and or somevhat less, 
and prepare it in variovs ways. They of” anc volish it so 
as to make it “ard and amonth and then they write on it. The 
peope* ercer of the single leaves Ls m rred by nuvbers.... 
The'r ‘etters anc whate r else they have tn write “hey write 
on the bark of the Tuz-tree."” We may thus conclude that 
usually the polm-leaves of different trees and the raper vere 
used by the Indtans for vriting-curposes,. 

People were well adept ‘ny the art of bhook-binding as well, 
alberuni states, "The Tindus tind a took of these leaves 


together by a cord on vhich they are urvanged the enrd going 


62. Sachau ty ps 170. 
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The prover or der of the sincle leaves ig surkeé by numbers, 
The whole took is vrapned up «a Dlece of elnth and fu-terad 
between tun tallets of the same size. Such a bonk ‘s called 
oo 

‘puthi! (of Pushta, pushtaa)" 

we actually do not rno whether the madern tyne of ‘nk was 
used for .riting purpases, But “rom Alberunts! ‘ritings we 
certainly get an ‘dea that some sort of nk was definitely hrawn 
to the veople. a writes, "they ose bluck tablets far the 
children in the schools and write upon then along the Tong side, 
not the broac side. Eut writing with a white material wus from 
the teft to the right". One would think that the author of the 
following verses “ad meant the Windus... "ow mony a writer uses 
Paper us Pluck whilst >is pen writes on it vith white e-lour is 
ehurcoul, Ey writing he places a bright day tn u dark night, 
weaving like a ve.ver but witheut accing a woof. ? This 
cescription of alberunt shovs that caper was also used far writin 
purposes though rurely, The black and white tablets referred 
to by him, may have renresented modern bluck-tnk tablets end 
white chalk respectively, 
abLP ak its 

Various kinds of alphabets were in common use in different 


parts of India. Chief among them were the Sidch 


» the Malwari, the "Saindhava, the Farnata 


or_Kannarg, the andhri, the Lbirwdr- (Lravid,) the Lare, the Gauri 
ome LET Bg, 3 etal: 3 are, the Gaur 


-Alperunt gives a detailed @escriptioh 


of each of these alphabets vith thetr tocal uses. We writes 


£3. Sachau T, p. 182 


a WP 


which is by some eonsicdrec as sriginating from ®ashmir for the 
pannle of Vashmir use it. But ‘t is also vsed in Varanast. 
This town anc Yashmir uve the “igh sehools of Windu sciences, 


The came ceriting ts used in Madhyac i.e, the middle 


country, the country allaround Yanai} which is also called 
BTYaVaTtieces 

...tn Matwa there ts another alphabet called 'Nagara' which 
Giffers from the former only in the srape of the characters.cee 

BeeeNext comes an alphubet culled ' ardhanazarte, half 
'Sgarat sn called because it is com ounded af the former two. 
Tt ig used in Bhatiya anc some parts of Sindee. 
seceee Other alphabets are the Migiwart' used in Malwa shau(?), 
in southern Sind, towards the Sea-cnast, the Saindhava', usec 
in Frahman or aAlmansuras the 'varnata', used in v rmatadesa 
whence those troons come which in the armies are known as 
‘hannarat, the Manchrit, used in andhradesas3 the 'D'rwart' 
(Lravida) used in Lirwaradesa (Lravidadesa) 3 the 'Lart' used 
in Laradesa (utadesa) the ‘Gauri (gavét) , used in Purvadess 
i.e, the eastern country; the Ehaikshu'i, used in Udunpur in 


oe 


Purvadesa", This last is the writing of Puddha. 

Tnspite of so many atphabets, we do not find any civersity 
in the character of writing or script. 411 over (tndla, there 
used one seript vhich starts from the Teft to the right. 
Alberunt hus beautifully remurked about this unifying rature 
af the Indtlan-script. 'e writes..."fhe Nindus write from the 
left to the right like the Grecks. They do not write on ‘he 
basis of a line, above which the heid of the letters rise 
whist their tails gn down below, as in Arable writing; on 


the contrary their ground line is above a straight tine above 


the letter h 
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Gown and is written uncer it. «any sign above the line is 
aothing but a grammatical m re to denote the pronunciation 
cf the churacter above which it onde” 

The above statement .f Alberunt is also attested to by the 
epigrachic reeords of the vnertnd. aleost all of them are found 
written in one seript i.e. ‘Levanagari', The alphahet of the 
Fetma-plates of Ehojaceva dated, V.3. 7076, observes uF. 
Liskalkar," is 'Nagari'! of the eleventh century a.l., prevelent 
in Malwa as is known from other reeerds of Uhoja e.g. Patswara 
Plaes etc", “Ne further gives some of the odd features of the 
alphabetical ar-angements made in the record. Tn fact writes 
"There is notring to ci stinguish between the lettersg gy ander 
The alphabetgy is vrengly replaced byg(Gaehotnt.23) Similarly 
my is wrongly replaced byzy ‘nayapAr(’.16) and tnajqep (1.25). 

& consonant following 'r' ‘s generally doubled, e.2. in capany 
(1.1.). Conjunet esnsonant is generally expressed in this 
inscription by the full letter added below the first ennsonant 
(=.g. Tra. 11.83 14 and 153 dra 1.53 bhra 11.8.9; zra 1.9 ete), 
ana not by a strove canes to the left «s we cenerally find, 
The letter 'Krit in the two cases where it oecurs (132.1 and 16) 
is v.ritten imperfectly. The Left portion of the letter Ya ‘ein 
omitved., The cocument is drawn in Sanskrit prose mixed with 
pear Also the inscrintions of the fijjanepiates and 
Banswara eiitae of Phojudeva are written in Devanagari serint 
Likewise the inscription cf tre YalvaéMt-plates of Yabnvarrana © 


. 20 
and the arthuna (in Rajoutara) of arjuna-Varman ete are 


87, lee VI, pp. 48-54 

28, Hultach, if, YT, pp. 187-183, “Yo. 18. 
£9, Rel. Panerjec, ule, 7. 8 
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another churuecteristic of the lettering ‘3s visible in 
alberuni's acenunt. ‘Ye remurks,... "the Zindu alphabet ‘5 
explainec, firstly, by the fact tout they exnrese every tetter 
hy a sensrate sign, 'f ‘t is fallawed by u vowel or a tothoneg 
“rou ‘heeg .' (vissrga), or a smal? extensten -~f the sound 
bevond the measure af the yorel, and seeandly, by the tact 
te: t they “ave annsonunts which ure mnt found together in any 
Vaneuaee This ~raves thot the Jet ering of the age vas 
veliplanred and the onnertune tm-ortanne was attached to vowels 
umd eonsonants, “arenver, the -osnomising of time an space 
in ‘ettering by in'teations cr e'gns wes the snectal character- 
stie feature, This esrrntorates that the “ettering of the era 
ras most sctentiftie, 

Tr- eontemmorary reesrds show thot curing this nerind there 
existed a unity of the languu:e also. Tn this en “ection 
alberunt states, “Nindus tke other nenple, boust of the 
encrmous range of their lanruage, vhilst in reality, ‘t ts 
a defect™.?? whatever may have been the reality, ‘t is 
certain that thare existsd much unity of language, alberunt 
further vrites "the languae ts divider into a neglected 
Veyaculer ome, only in use among the VPRRLXENE XR cnm@on-peonle, 
anc a classical one, only in use amnrg the upper and séucated 
classes, which is much cultivated an subject to the rvles 


of grammutical in®leetions and etymslogy and ta al? the 
is) 


a 


niceties of sromrur and rhetarie’.  Alberunt's statement, 

thus shows that the language of the ecuected differed fram that 
of the unecucated as the former was hase¢ cn more grammatical 
rules, 


The 7anguazte of the pring was vell-hound by the rreserihes 


"the “Tindus magnity the nouns of trhetr language ty ziving 
them the feminine cender, as the arabs magnify them by the 
os a4 
:iminutive form. 
A quite different fashion vas nrevulent segarding the 
title of a bork. alberun! vrites that the “incus usec to 
write the title af 2 bonk at the end of ft ancnot .t the 
bene” This is also testified ty the works of Phoja each 
of wees comtairs ite title at the end such aS... oo ends 
the Rajamartanca of Fhoja the treatise on astrenomy", and soon 
“t has been a nica and asvel cracticer of the Indian writers 
thro ghout the ages teat they hegin thetr books vith some 
bhenedtetory verses itn favour of their favourite celty. Luring 
tris perind too, this ructice was widely common, alberuni 
writes,e..e.. "The tindus begin thetr books with 'om' the wau 
of creation ss we begin with in the name of God. The figure of 
the .ork tom' ts 'e'. This figure does not consist cf letters; 
it is sim ly an tmage invented to represent this vor wkich 
penple use believing that it will tetng them a blessing and 
meaning the:eby a confession of the unity of God. Similar 
to this is the manner in whitch the Jews write the name of God, 
viz., by three 'Yebrew Yocs'. In the Thora the word is written 
TY'TPT! and nranoune dG tadjonai!t. Sometimes, they also say 'Yah', 
The word 'adnnai', which they nronounce ts not expressed in 
writing" .?? 
A survey of all the literary setivittes of the uge tends us 


tn believe that the era under review, «as very prosperous in the 


field of literature. Specially Sanskrit made a considerable 
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Ehoja's contribution to the literature an? ‘earning 1s rich 
and varted. He oromoted and accentuated the literature of the 
perind at different «tages. “imself a versatile writer, on 
various subjects , he can be ranked among the great nolyvaths 
Like Kshemendra of Yashm'r an Hemachancia of Guirat. Feing 
a devout vorshipper of the goddess of Tearning (‘arasvati), 
Ehoja save his whole hearted natronaze tn the men of Jetters, 
His mastery over Sanskrit and Pra’rit was uncha’lenged. The 
age of creative art 1s ssid to have been closed with Byavubhutt 
and that of scholarship with Rajasekhara. The aze of enmmentary 
and compilation began with this encyclopacdic author. 

A study of all the works of Fhoja would reveal the untty 
of authorship of afleast some of the vorks whtch reflect an 
equal sweep and r'chness in the style of the rov’al author. 
Eighty-four worls are attributed to Thoja. The available works 

QO 
may be classified as iia 


I, Anthologs 1, Subhashitanrubatcha. 


11. archit 2, “Samardnganasttrachara. 
Fit, 23.adit-anratapasiddhanta: 


(4) Rajma@rtanda, (5) Rajmrigania (Varana), 


(6) Vidvajjanavallabha (P-asnajnana). 
fae 


and Polit 


(7) Bhujatala (-ttancha) 
(8) Bhupdla-paddh ti, (9) Bhupalasamuchchama or 
(¥rityasamuchchaya) 3 (10) Chanavvaniti (or bandaniti). 
(11) Charucharya, (12) Purtamadrtanda (13)Rajamartanda, 
(14) Rajaniti, (15) Vyavahdrasamuchehaya (18) Yurtikalpatav 


OB, of autrect, spp > ae mga, 55, TIT p. 90, ef. Krishnan: 
4 hi 7S Rice aa pp. 500-4, 750 3 RAS Ps aN y ac tvan Lee Tt gD 719 
Piso. ola: ‘By Ehojuraia, (Madras, 1031) De. OO fs Sastri, 


Tiwa.l. pe. 5403 etc. 


we Ee 


(iogagarasansra'a) (a1) eae mri gar-a 
(22) &5.thdtra. (23) Vi srantavi aye Svindda. 


VITE Music (24) Came ttanrakisa. 


TX Philosophy: (25) hajarartanca (com. on Pataijali s-Yogasttra 
(26) Rajama?tanda (Vedantz) ; (297) Sidchantas- 
sameraha 
(28) Siddhantasaranacchatt, (2°) 
AvatattvaratnaKalikés (49) Tattvaprarasa 
(or (Sivatattvaprab ass a) 
ZX. Prakrit-Poems: else) ¥Kirmastaka 2 Vols. 


XT. Fhetorte (3°) 75 araeieet Kanthabharana$ 
(34)-*Sringitranral aa. 


(35) Champtranayana 


(36) Mahakalivijavas; (37) Sringdrama* janis 
(38) Vidyavinoea,. 

K.M. WNSRA anid B.C. eer a doubt about Thoja's 
authorship of all the works listed above. According tn then, 
same of these works might have been written by a group of 
literarymen under his guicunece. %n the other hand Prof, 
paeee wurmises th .t Bhoja himself had written all these 
works. He writes, "it is stated tht one man, and that a king 
who was engaged in many wars, covld not have forvnd time to write 
so many works. indu scholars can easily understand *ow this 
is easily possible. In India from to"hood scholars are trained 
to carry all tooks, they resd in their memary, so that when they 
in thetr turn began to write tooks, they need not snread on thet: 
tables all the books that they have Jearned on the subject. 
Lrawing from the inexhaustible stores .f memory, they can write 
new books especially on the 'Gastras' t a rate sn fast thit the 
forefinger can n-t understand their speed of composition." Sri 


Kashinath-?rishna-Lele clarified courts af the scholars ina 


begutiful nner 
= 2 
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accorcing to him, it ts not beyond human power anc wisdom 
tn be able to wrtie as many bonks tin one's life-time as Ehoja 
could, “o doubt, Phoja vas the mocter of g wich and a vell 
eytendec empire. Tut sone -f the Cansk rit scholars of the past, 
has ever raised the doubt th.it "hoja ersere'sed his newer te tet 
any of these volumes writ*en by ‘he lesrned 'puncits' 
patronised by him, 

Yalhuna has writt:n in his 'Fajta rargici', the following 
'sldka! in praise of two kires, Kshitipati of Kashmir end Fhoja 
of Mal. 3. 
ee ators) abt err tester Faget | 
att gy wqyarat MTT ETT ATT AT 

Rajatarangun-, Tavewg- 7," 

Whatever may have bean the case, whether al? the vorks 
attributed to him were “Lis own compositbons, cr prepared vndar 
‘is sup rvtstor by -thers, this much is certain that Fhoja has 
been menttonec is a writer on *he 'DharmaSactra! by Lasabal., 
a Tuddhist writer, by Sulapant, in the PrayasChittavivéka and 
by Sllacanatha, Raghunandina on VijvaneSvira. On medical 
subjents, he is quoted in the Phavarrarasa and in Machavas 
hugvimtpehaya, on astronomy, ty FKesaverka, As a g-ammarian and 
lexicogrupher, he {s mevtianed by KshiraSvami , ‘Savana and 
Mabina, und *s praised as a onet by Chittapsa, Livevara, 
Vinayaka, ‘Sankara-Sardsv ti and AauGuat Suk ueRER Re 
Ts it not sufficient to establish Ehoja's authorship of so 
rany works, 

Undoubtedly, Ehoja Possessed an unusval secholership and 
his literary taste was praiseworthy. The Sanskrit-literature 


owes much to Pho'a. It is true, writes Prof, H.C. lay, thut all 


3 ark : 1g Jitersr 
193. Cr, autrect, ec, l, D418, Il, pe O5, TIl, pe-0 cele 
P. 231 f. VEIT, pp 241-60. ae 
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Tiving in his enurt, but a prince, whn bad such wide 
sympathies and covld inspire scholarship in so many varied 
fields of knowl dge must ever remain a vomarkable personality 
in the records of time, 4 

Let us have @ perusal of some of the important works of 
Ehoja. The Sara'svati-Kanthatharana, is a great work on 
poetics. ile has dealt with dramaturgy also in the /Sringara- 
prakasa, the longest ’nown work of “he kind ‘n Sanskrit. Phoja 
considered 'Sridgura't (the erotic) 2s the nrineipal and assential 
‘rasa’ (sentiment) V.a. Rematvari sastri writes that the 
Sarasvati-Kanthabharana may be considered a brilliant success 
among the imttiators of a ran The other details have alreac: 
been disevssed Sisavhere, Ehoja eomnosed the 'Sringaramanjart, 
a unique prose work, in which a hetaera instructs h-r daughter 
in twelve kincs of 'Ragan' or attitude towards her clients, 
The great work on architecture, the Samaranganesutradhsura, deals 
with the art of constructing cities, paloces and mansions. The 
Yuktikalpataru is a treatise om the 'UharmaSGastra', ‘t also 
contains sufficient matter related to the Silpasabtra. All 
these works are treated as authoritative and have been quoted 
by several authors. 

The Rajamartanca also known ss Ehojavritti, is a cam-entary 


on Patahjali's Yogasttra. In the very introduction of it,’ 


Ehoja compares bimself. with Fataijali-Munt.)°” the took ends wit? 


“areca ata Fat hart TTA TA ST TTT OTH S TPT WaT aT FxET 


ore eons Pa SELLE ta RP Ee 
yearoda, in ? Vols. 
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ae Press, Tombay , 


a 
te his book & one by Mee vrs "Veukahooe™ 
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tiis book. It contains 1421 varses in all and deals with the 
astronomy. 

The other astronomical wor’ of Ehoja is Rapmriginka,-O% 
The starting year of the book serms to be ‘Saka 964, as bterne 
out by a verse. Unfortunately only 14 hand-writ’en ‘Patras’ 
(or 28 pages) ave been diseovered so far, 

Vidvajjanaval’ abha is the next astronomical wor’ of 
Ehoja. It eomorises of 17 'adhyayas’ such as 'Subhashuth- 
adhyaya', ‘Satrusamagainachyaya, Gamanagumanachvéva and 
'Prositachyaya etc. 

Phujabalantbancha a2) also deals with the astronomy. [t 
contains ([Prakuranas' viz, Ri shtadhvaya, “Strijata’ aksanam, 
Yogachyaya ana Vind tayogadhavaya ete, Tut only because of 
the tntal absence of any title, ‘t ts still controvertial as 
to who this Ehoja was. 

Sarasvatikanthabharana, 1s a work on ‘alatkara' Tt contains 
8316 verses and 5 'Parichechedas', The vork describes the 
merits and demerits of Kavya, Sabom" ajkara, Arthalurkira, 
Vbhayalankara and kinds of Ra’sas ete. meee Ehoja's two 
' Sarasvatikanthabharanas' on grawnar and n onetics, remarks 
Ny, Josyer, "rani him among the great kings of the science 


% lie a) 
of grammar and the science -f poetics," 27 (aa 


“~ 
x . s ‘ 


108. # Sqarutaqakarg gage” 
From this, Sri Kas?nath Yrishas bele concludes that the 
book began to be vritten tn Saka 264", Veena, 1834 p. 3 
109, These 'Patras' are available in the Pandit Nirsimha Lala 
Sharma, L4 oe pounpee Kare a 
Government 


acres 


1212. Banos’ 7 Govt. Pubtt he ‘fanusert pts of Sansirit hooks 


ud, by Rajenara Sala THtray vol 9, 6. 303-3897 7 
112¢a) Phaja's Sringhraprskasa, intragnetion ty Josyer, p.2 
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as has already heen noted the Srinzaranralasa af Ehoja 
is awart on vonetios, Tt commrises 36 'PrakaSas', such 
as Prakratyaci, Biati-pactka, Pravratyacisabda ané Yrivaéyartha 
chatushtaya ate, | : Tn this work, the main imoortance is 
attached to 'Srinser-rasa.! 


Lr, C.P. tmneavani Iver writes " in the 'SringarePralasa', 


. 


the aim -f EnojaPaja “ss heen comprehensive, ‘Tis ceserintions 
ené analysis of *he @hements of oonetics are artzinal, and he 
takes the line that tomptngars Raaa' is the substratum of 

all Viterzry beauty. Put his conception of 'shringara! 

Ls not that of love as understood in western poetry, but is 
essentially transcendental in churacter, Shringdravrakasa ‘s 
in essence a” encyclonaedia xf Tndian thought and “ndtan 
Loeution. “24 

“ir, Josyer in the very nmrolongue -f the 'SringaraPrakasa' 

s truly remarked, "this ts Phojarija's magnum onus," Te 
Further adds, "only in tndia could a work of this Jrind remain 
vnpublished for nearly a thousand years, Elsewhere writings 
are rushec to print before the ink is dry on the separa” 

The late Prof, 3.”. Kup ubwami observes, "Sringara-Prakasa' 
is a hitherto unpublished work on dlamrara of an encyclopaedic 
character. In this -armoth work kine Ehoja endeavours to bring 
under literature and literary appreciation evervthing of 


importance in Indian thought as embodied tn Sanstrit writings 


: r : he method which Phoja' 
113, Gavt. Ariental | Vg anuseript Jibrary Madras, Sanskrit 
Fook series, Vol. 4, vart, T,°B' p. 4831-34, 7 


114, _SringaraPrakdca (ha. by oa Josyer), Forewnrd, 
115. Thid, 
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massine mind acopts for this nurpose 1s eclectietem of an all 
enmprehending tee 

Tn the words of Lr. V, Raghavan Ehoja's ‘Sringara-Prakasa 
in 36 chapters, running to 1908 pages ‘" foolseape size in 
manuscript, is one af the bigzest works in Sanskrit-literature, 
and the bigrest in the whole field of Alankdra-Shastra, Besides 
Ehoja's conesebubton: Ge Sansvrit poetics, a thousand thinss of 
interest with reference to almost all branches of Sanskrit 
learning be scattered 14 the 1908 vages sf this magnum opus 
of king Bhosec 

2T. P.O. Sehracer of "tel, Germany, wrote, "Clancing of 
SringeraPrakasa, [ find that this inspite of all defects a very 
useful publication which will be heleful for the textual 
criticism of the classical bavyas and dramas as well «5s on many 
ather occasions, 1 


Is 
Hrucite br. Ganga math Sha went ih ohece aver it, and wrote, ~ 


TTT TT Fp 
streare syta egzae se Re at gud taeTaey i i 
The Charucharyat 20 deats with the daily routine »* a dan. 
The a written in poetry mixed with prose 
containing 1384 ee The ‘Samarangana-Sttradhara, re re has 


already been noitnted cut is a work on Architecture, Tt 


comprises of 83 ‘acdhyayas and 7000 verses. The total number 


1207 Ubid Vol. 23 p, 3937,-78 
Tal. Rd. by Yaruo prasaca ' qxstri, Nepal Larbar Libvary 


geries (1905), p p. 130-134, 
123, bengal eave aaent publ + sation, « ad. by ae Lal Mitra 
tb 2. p.146 
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The Champuramayana “as been published with Ramachandra 
Budhendras commentary. The first Siva 'Kandas' are said to 
nave been written by “ing Bhoja while the asixth one i.e. 
'Yudchat (war) 'kanda! ts attributed to Lakhamana’svri. Various 
commentaries were written on the above work. The prominent 
among them are the Sahitya-mah jus sa of Psmachandra Pudcrendra, the 


124 snd Vidvata-Kautuhala, a 


125 
commentary, orovably written Lankakanda, by Kamesvara-Suri. 


comrentary written by Karuna’ ara 


In the words of C.?. laraswamy “yer, "It shovld be 
superfluous on the part of any student of Sanskrit to comment 
on MaWaréja Bhojadeva, whose marvellous gifts of compression, 
verbal felicity, and denth of meaning have been 17? lustrated in 
his GhampuRamayana, which is one nf the mists for all Sanskrit 


126 


students," Vr, Josyer vrites, "Phsia's 'Charnt Ramayana! 


$s one of the most rell’fluous works in Sanskrit a a 
The two 'Prakrita-Kdvyes', named Curmasatakas were found 

engraved on a stone nitlar st Dhar in November, 1903. Hach of 

them conta’ns 109 Arya-chenahda. Peth the narts begin with 

Ea Namah-Siveva™. In hetween the beginning of the second 

and the and of the first bork ts mentinned the name of 

Maharaja-Paremesvara Bhoja,te” The total number of lines 

contained in toth the bonks added together is £3, Farring 

only some of the words lying between the lines 26 and 38, 

the eantents of both the books are still intact and 

cleurly legible. 


Tyna Una aenE Aa RER RRR NG elem emeaeinen anne emery eneeaaaaenne 
1°24, _Governnent Oriental Manuscrivt Library Madras 
vanskrit bank series vol?. p. 146. 


175. Tord Vol. 2. nt. T te’ op. "372, 2374, 

126. Vhoja's 3 SrinearaPra kaba, ed. by GR. Josyer, Foreword 
es “LP. GeP,. Pamacwami Tyer 

127. ibid. 

198._#H.L. Vol. Vili, pp. 241-300. 
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Soy PEOMINUNT POsTS AF Sty TM AE BHOTa 


ve shall now make a critical survey of some of the prominent 
poets who were either directly attached to the court of Dhara 
or were the contemporaries of Thoja. Seme of the prominent 
poets gnc authors like “alidaSa, CubanHbu, Mayura ete. are 


asstened to the court of Thoja. Eut this is not correct. 


Yullcassa, the great Lramatist and noet of the Sanskrit 
literature, flo.rishad in the Sinta cv erind, “ri Vashtnath- 
¥rishna-Lele writes that ‘t is creohable thet some “S1ideSa 
graced the court of Lhoja. Tut it ts net certain who this 
Yaltéasa was and how many books he wrote, acenrding tor Lele, 
he may have been the ~anesake of the creat poet Falidasa.t30 
Pacmagupta, the author of the Navas&hasfnkacharita has also 
been referred to a. YalidaBa. “oreover, in the ‘Siktamultavalt 
and Maravali, there is quoted a verse of Rajas khara, vhich 
tells us thst before his time i.e. V.S. 957 ~- a.l. 900, 


= . L931 
there flourished three Yalidasds, 


He wrote a book named 'VaSavadattat. %e flourished before 
Fanarhatta, «s is nroved by Narshacharita where Pana h«s quoted 
Subarchu, 

MAYLE as 


132 


x 


In the commentary on Eraktamara written by Mantunzacharya 
and the Pratandha-chintamant, Mayra ts referred to as the 
contemporary of Paramara ving Phoja. ™t is interesting tn note 


as - a 4 iz 
that at one place Merutunga refers to him as Banas troth r-in-law 


poreover, in the Jain-works, Mavura is referred to as Fanras 
130. waht pay p. 16. 


137. a Se ee 
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fathereii-law, Desides, a verse of Rajasheknara quoted in the 
‘SeTargachirapaacratl, telis vs that Bana snc Mayura vere 
contemporary poets in the court of “arsha.t93 There are 
several «ther instances to show that Fayura was Fanas 
contemporary poet. Thus haytrse can not be Phoja'ts ecantemporary, 
Ye *lovrished Jonz before Bhoja's time. 

POU Te aha 

Enth Lallala and “erutunea associate the great poet Magha 
witn the court of Ehoja Jatn-Frabhachandra also deserihes in 
his Prabhavakacharttal’* that Magha, the writer of ‘Jisupalatadha 
vas the grand-son of Suprabhadev:, who was the Prime-''nister 
of “ing Varralata. The “ing Varmalat: reigned sometime in the 
7th century a.l. us is clear fron his own inseription which 
Gates buck to V.5. 582 (nev. 525).195 This shows that the 
poet Magha flourished much hefere the time of Bhoja. 

Balabia! ia: 

Eorn in a Urarmam-family poet Eanabhatta belonged to the 
Vat'syiyana descent. Certain scholars place him in the time 
of tnoja, but there are strong evidences to srove his 
presence in the court of Warsha (a.i. 605-45). In honour 
of his patron king, bana sketcheé out the life history of 
harsha by the name the 'Narshachorita!. Thus the poet 
RGnathatta was atiuchea to ihe court of Garsha and nat to 
that of Choja. 


Tt is quite passible tht the poets named Fana and Magha 


say huve Slorish Gauri Ehsja's time als But t 
neo8 et e SARI Rat TAT TA AE ae 


134. ae UES wGS Sodttce Leaat aT, ate 1922. 


135, Vesuvtagarh Inseription “Csiront state) of Chavara “ing 


Varmalata ated, V.5. 689 (ALL. 625), .-T.&, pp. 191-192 


hey were 
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de*initely APFfferant “rem the “rest nmets Pana anc Mggha, 


the writers of 'Kicambart! and tur gl bachal resnectively. 

Tike the atove poets and authors, Vasudeva, hgjashet ara 
Rhewabhuti, ¥anci, “ValVinstha, Manatunta, Enaskar-Thatta, 
Varurucht ete. flourished Jong before Bhojia's time. Dr. Lo. 
Ganguly ventions that the list of “nets and authors ziven 

\ 

OF paTUSV ES: as Phojats contemporaries, is ineredible.! >? 
acoording to him many of these crudite scholars flourished 
lang tefare Lhoja's time. He further ad¢s that the Vist af 
a large number of poets as oontenmporartes of Ehoja given in 
the Ehojacharita is also erroneous firm the chronslogical 


138 But Gangvily is firm in his jucgem nt 


point of view. 
that a large number 1° -oets flourtshec under Fhoja's 
benevolent patronage’, Prof, H.C. ray also holds the same 
view ané asserts thet Fhoja's gnt the assistance of the 
numerous scholars vho flourished uncer his matronage, +40 
We shall now Geal «ith “he onets and scholars who sctual ly 
were Ehnja'ts enntemonorzuries. 
Laue ton 
among the literary men attached to Fhoja'ts court, 
Dianavhla, is the rarliest “crown, oho flourished at the 
end of tee 10th and beginning of the llth C.a.. 4! 
Lhanapala was the son ef Gurvadeva and srandson of 
Levarsi who vas torn in Madhyade'sa, in a Erabmana fart’ y 
belonging to Vaovanuegotra. ‘Supvadeva hivself was a learned 
man anc was the resident of Vigila (Ujjain). “e Sad 200d 


rouneenr prsther 


JOR. 


gobhana, who later on because a Jain, Fut Dhanapala 
nreviously head hatred for Jains, and owing to this he shifted 
his residence from Ujjan to Dhard. Tt is said that V8voati- 
Mutija conferred on im the epithet of 'Sarasvati'-*” 

Lhanapala in favour of his younger sister, Sundari or 
avanti-Sundari, wrote & Sanskrit-"s$2 named 'Palya-luchhi! 
(Prakrit-Larshami) in V.%. 1029 (a.0.972,) 1 
Merutunza “ells us that subsequently through his young*r 
broth r Sebhants influence, Lhanapala followed the Jainism. *4 
Luter on he gained the fuvovrabte ~otice of Ehoja and rose to 
be one of his ort ctpal cou tt poets. Dhanapala so preached 
the princinle of non-vinlenes (ahinea) to Fhoja. at Phoja's 
court he wrote his 'TilatamaAjurt' ‘. »rose. In this book 
he narrated a Jain anecdnte for the recreation of het 
Although in the beginning of the book he praised the Jainas, 
he also mentioned himself as "tasaheaurar, ty prove 
thet he was Erahmana. 

with regard tn the exmpositbon of tre Tilabamatjari, 
the Prabanchachintumant narrates a very interesting storv. 
Merctunga tells us that Lhananala was absant from the royal 
eourt for a ennsidsravle time. This tong absence tended Ehoja 
to eng ire into the satter. At this Lhanapala replied that 


he was busy in completing the Tilakamafij.rl. Bhoja, then 


curiously went through the book. “he book “eft a desired 
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the hero of the tale changing the name of the country from 
Vinata to avanti. But Dhanantla refused to comely with the 
king's request. This infuriated Phoja which resulted in *he 
“pupatds of the book. It is stated thut his daughtcr- 
E@lapandita had crammed up half of the stanzes of the book 
and she reproduced it in the original form. She ulso enmposed 
the next part, in a new form and added it to the Guee 
We along with 1.C. “anguly, find the story unreliable, for 
there is no authentic evidence in support of this stexye 

Any way, Bhoja vas sn much impressed by Dhanapalas 
brilliance that he made him his natron poet, the Ain-é-Akbari 
tells us that of the 500 pnets of Ehoja's court, P rarvj 
(Vararucht) 1 as the foremost and the next vas Lhana fla so 
far, four books have been discovered from his pen, 48 

The first of these vorks was composed in 3am 1929-4. .972, 
when Dhanapala was residing .t Lharad. Tn conclusion the 
post remarks,-those words, which being rich in flavour, are 
commonly employed in noetry by prets.... [T have ar-anged 
here, may they zs? a.den the hearts of clevermen." In the 
‘manzalacaruna’ of the bonk, Erahma and other ceities of the 
Brahmanical religion are inveked, at the end of the third 
part the name of the Tirthankara-Mahdvira-Inatiputra is 
mentioned, 

The Ksabhanafica’sira consists of 50 verses in honour of the 
first Tirtharkara Esatha. Tn conclusion, the pret invokes the 


sreat Jain Tirthamkara. all teis shows that Dhanapadla, later 


af t 2 Ja in-re ligion.  ometeoeememneneimemenmnen 
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146. P.C. pp, 60-61. 
147. TP. p. 282-83 
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SAE UT AN A 

He was the ynunger-brotner of Dhanapala and lived in 
Ujjan. "4s only known composition ts the Caturvim: noe ere 
LakOL ak 

Tt is said that on Ehoja's command, he re-editec the 
Grama 'Nehumdna-nataka'. Te alsm enmposed the Abdaprobncha 
(Ehojadevasungraha) on the basis of Fhoja's collections. 
Nathing more is !nown regarding him except that he was 
Ehoja's contemporary. 
LAGN Kis 

He was the son of Visnu and a brother of Lhanatjaya. 
Nriginally he was the inhabitant sf ahicchatra and later on 
set‘led in Malwa be*ore Sam. 1031 974 ne aaa Ve was 
connected with the administrative department of Paramara 
Utpaleraja. Ye cultivated the art of literature and 
reached to the high verfection. “le wrote a commentary on 
Lasartpa of Lhananjaya named 'DasarUpavalika’, wiose date 
L.C. ganguly fixes in the early part of llth Ceask et 
In the end of the first book ‘s quoted a verse of 4 lines 
from FSemendras Brhat-Kathamatjarl which was composed ahout 
Ael. 1037. oe Ganguly thinks it us later intepsalations >" 
Lhanika also is said to have written a book, 'Yavyanirnaya', 
which is not available. Three of the 24 stanzas a’e also 


155 


quoted under his name in the ‘Sdrangachdrapadghsti. Tt 


is said that whilst commosing his Lacarunavalika, Dnanikxa 


ennsulted all the available texts from theli?rury of “alwa, 


Ge 


¢ t ‘ J 
149, Text edited by vs enbs or Mh. 
156. er eee fs ae Pe Be = 51) ¥ 
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The voluminous references tn avthors and vorks, in bis short 
comrientiry, writes i.C. Ganrviy, nrove footy the depth and 
extent of Lwanika's acquaintance with literature. 


alts 


According to Merutunga ‘Sita vas an eminent poetess who 
f° ourlshed during the reigr of elas Mernvtunga narrates 
thet she vas at first employed as a cook at bhara and that 
during this perind in her career a nilgrim staving in her house 
died from taking 'Fanguni'! 11 (aniseed). This so alarmed 
her lest she should be charged with his murder, that she tried 
to commit suicide by taking a dose of the same emetic. Fut, 
instead nf dying, she found herself thereby endowed with a 
brilliant intellect, and thereupon, she set to work to study 
the three Vedas, haghuvamtsa, the Famasutr. of Vatsyavana and 
Cdnalya's treatise on polity. Naving thus heenme accompl' shed 
in varinus arts, she went *o the court of Fhoja vith *er 
davght«r Vijava wrere she gave oraof of her literaty-mertt 
and vas “ighly appreciated by the king. LIrp.C. Ganguly opines 
thet Merutungas report appears to be clothed with fetion. 

Padmaguota, the court poet of Sinchuraja, has referred to 
poetess*Sita in the context of king Upendra (Yrsvaraja the first 
ving) of the Paramara dynasty.?°° Ganguly thinks that the two 
lacies would saem tn be vaccine e686: q.C. egre also holds 


161 
the same view and states that Eihler — actually mentions 


one poetes: Sita in the times of Tpendra, who wrote a 'Prasasti! 


156. P. Cs pp. 63-64. 
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Tr 162 bon. 4 iv 
places her in the reign of Fhoja. HeN. Feu also presues 
that *Sita may have flourished sometime between the first and 


4th decades of the oth C.n.b. 193 


Tn this way, her vresence 
in the court of Thoja is imaginary. 
mere 

Uvata or Uta was the son of Vajrat a resident of 
anandapura, the modern Vadnagur tn Gujrit. We settled in 
avanti, in the ‘st balf of the llth C.a.L. and devoted his 


time to literary studies. "le com=nsed his took 'Mantrabhasya' 


a commentary on the VajaSneya Samhita during the reten of 


Pond 


” 164 eos 
Thoja. He hac written a enamventuory on Rgveda-pratisak’ya, 


and he is fnown as the author of Nigamathasya, a commentary 
on vajievadac This commentary Hie Gomnsadd while he was 
residing at Ujjain in the time of Bhoja, as ts proved by the 
seconc copy of the same ceunenteey 
Mit aNa 

Madana who was also known as 7 @la-sard’svati-Madana. 
composed a 'Natika! (drama) named *arijitamatjart or 
Vijaye'sri, The first two acts of this drama are inscribed 
in the Choja-pathasala of Fhoja «t Uhard, which later on was 
converted by Muslims into Famal Maula mosque. This crama was 
first played at Lhard, The book fraicss Paramara king arjuna- 
Vurma in his war against Jayasimha, the 'ing of Gujarit. This 
shows that Madana was a patron nnet of arjuna-varma, who vas 
alive in ¥.5. 1987 (A.L 
! a flourished much 
162, P.C. pp. 63~64 


163. 5 : (Findi “d.) p. 200 
164, Fandarkar's Report, 1822-83, pp-2-3. 


165, Peterson's 4th report Tntroduction,_p. 1 ‘ 
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167. Three ecopver plate grants of ‘arjuvavarma are available 
ranging from V.5. 1°67 to 12972 (A.i.1210.t. 1°15) 
wells Vat VETT 96-10 
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later than Fhoia' im 
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A critical survey of all the achievements of Phoja thus 
Yeveals that through educational institutions, donations, 
ratronage and above all by his own creations he added much to 
the enrichment of Sanstrit-literature. "is efforts in the 
Gamain of literature are unchallenged. The grammatical rules 
engraved by him on the walls of the University at Dnara, were 
popwiar in his times from Yashmir in the north to Mane rasDe ee 
in the south. They are still tavght in Tenzal anc some of the 
‘sutras! (farmvlze) are learnt hy “eart even adeg in every) 
inci genous vernacular school of Malwa, Gujrat and other narts 
af ™néta under the names of 'Sidba', “very child's first tesson 
tegins with 'Sidrat, but in the mouth of unlettered Pandyas 
(Padagogues) and their rudder rupils the text has heen so 
enrrupted th-t it can now ‘te hardly reengnised as Sinsretts 
' So long exists the Sans’rit Tanguage the ~ame of Phoja will 
be comvemorated by the band of scholars. 

Col. James writes "while “indu literature survives the name of 
Fhoja Paramara and the nine genis can not perish. © 
Mr. Josyer remarks, "Mahsrdja PhojaGeva was an erucite 
and enlightened sovereign of Nalw-B in central ""d'a over nine 

centuries ago, Ye wrote numerous works in Tanskrit, anc has 
enjoyed almost myth’ cal fame us a patren of men of jettene @ 


Dr. Sir C.P. famaswavy Tyer observes, "“aharaja Fhojadeve 


was one of the most celebrated aes of art that human history 
171 peo hieh eee eee a 
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Architecture is regarded as the yrincipal visible 
and material record of man's intellectual evolution. AJach 
eultural “ovement contributed to th: art of building. 
According to Percy Brown, in ‘ndia "Man's ideals have found 
expression in numerous noble monuments, showing that few 
countries poss'ss a richer architectural Haxitaee"s From this 
we may reconstruct much of the past anc visualize the social 
and political conditions of the country as phase succeeded 
phase and one period marged into another. Like the French, 
Gothic and Italian renaissance, yhich reveal a condition 
of pastime energy and scholarship, the architecture of India 
also reveals its spiritual content. The fundamental purpose 
of the building art was to represent in conerete form the 
prevailing religious consciousness of the people. [t is mind 

materialised in terms of rock, brick or stone. 

| The architecture of the period under survey had some 
espectulity. The chief architectural characteristics were 
the emphasized treatment of its wall surfaces, the scheme 
of se: lpture, covering the whole extertor part of the building 
the richness of its decorative effect and its subject matter. 
Moreover, in it the transcendent life itself ts plastically 
represented. Carved in rich or low relief are depicted all 
the glorious gods of the age old mytholody. The finished 
quality of the matertals employed, the high standard of their 
manipulation, and the etubtlity of the construction as a 
whole is astonishing. 

The Indian architecture, as a whole, may be divided into 
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part comprises the temples, stupas, chaityas and nother religious 
puilcings, wherexas under the secular come the forts, palaces 
and ordinary houses. In order of sequence, we shall deal first 
vith the religious buildings. 

after the close of the Yumta-perind (600 ald, 
architecture is covered by productions of two suecessive verinds, 
namely, the early past Gupta-neriod (ehtefly comprising the 
caxe-Kenore: execut<d hetween the 6th toe 8th Canat Athole, 
ee Badami, ‘ahabalipuram, ‘Lora and Elephanta) and 
the late vast Gunta perind covering the structural temples, 
executed between the 8th and the 1UBth century, comprising threes 
branches of Pala architecture, Orissan (Waltnga) and Chandella 
architecture. 

R&LIGIOUS-LULLLINGS. 

In the words of Ben Jamin-Rowland, the art of ™ndia "1s the 
example of prolongstion of religous art", 2 The period under 
survey is noted for its temple architecture. TInnumerable 
temples were erected by the kings and private persons, rich 
and noor altke. Unfartunately, very few remains are now extant 
partly because of the time “avage and mainly because of the 
eruel hands of invaders like the Hunas and Mahmud of Ghazni. 

On the basis of the remains that escaped the onslaughts of the 
invaders, we shall deal vith them here. | 

Let us first have a look into the common features which 
are usually seen in the mediueval temples. In short, each 
temple of the perind consisted of the following partste 
of _[ndi 
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(a) The Vimgna:- The Banctvary as a whole is known as 
the Vimana. 
(b) The Sikharat- The upner and pyramidal or tapering portion 
of the temple if called the Stkhara, meaning tower or spire. 
(c) The Garbhagriha:- Inside the Vimadna is a small and 
generally dark chamber or cella for the rece&ption of the 
civine symbol. 
This cella 1s the 'garbhagriha' or ".omb house” and was 
entered by a doorway its inner and usually eastern side. 
(d) Mandapa. 

Infront of the doorway was a pillard hall, or 'mandapa', 
actually a pavilion for the assembly of those vaying their 
devotions to the divine symbol in the cella. Some nf the 
earlier temples indicate that the 'mancapa'’ was a detched 
building, tsolated from the sanctuary by a definite open 
space, as in the "Shore" temple at Mamallapuram, built about 
C.700 coe 
(e) Antara) as- 

As the centuries rolled on, it became the custom to unite 
the two buildings, thus forming an intermediate chamber, 
or vestibule, and called ‘anrtarala'. 

(f) Ardhamandapas- 

Leading up to the main hall, or mandapa, is a porch or 
‘ardhamandapa', while there way te a transept on each side 
of this. 

(z) Mahamandanas- 


The central hall of the temple is known as the 'mahamancap: 


The Sikhara or tower “igures ‘n all the types of temple- 
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or comed huts of eastern ané central-India. It is quite 
evident that such huts, whether bamboo or wood, were the 
orototype of the Nagara temple with the 'Stinara’ 64 On the 
other hand, the Sikhare nf the northern dian type of temple 
developes out of the Euddhist ‘stupa gradually heenming 
elongated from the seri-globular mound, through the vartous 
erudal changes.” As Hudchism merged into “indulsm, so the 
symbol of the chaitya eventually merged into the Stkhara 
from the ceremonial umbrella through the stupa to the tower. 
The main difference betwe-n the temples of the Jatns 
and the Hindus is that the former vreferred enclosed 
compartments instead -f npen columved halts, The device on 
the finial of tre Sikhara distinguished the temples of ‘Siva 
and Vishnu. The three pronged trident stenifying a/Stva 
temple inside the cella of which will be a linga or phaltie 
emblem and outside on the east, infront of the main entrance 
an effigy of the sacred bull (Nandi). %n the other hand, 
above the spire of the Vishnu-temple will be a ciscor wheel, 
and inside the sanctuury a statue of the detty. ther 
determining symbols are the dedication stone, carved above 
the doorvay of the sanctum on the centre of the lintel, 
corresponding to the keystone of an arch. Moreover, around 
the exterior walls of the sunctuary three principal images 
are often carved, one in the centre of each side. The figure 
at the back and west generally having some connection with the 
particular deity enshrined vithin, The vertous compartments 


are usually co-ordinated axially. They are all built sn 


one alignm ‘ st_3 wes e 6 ance 2 
4. iF. Narprasac Chanda, ‘nm Rupam, lo. 17, Caleutta, Jan, 1924 


5. Longhurst tn "The Story 2f the "Stipa", Coiambo, 1936. 
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east. The edifice normally fuces east so that the early 
morning rays of the sun may penetrate into the holy -f the 
holies. This syste: of -rtentation, however, is not so 

strictly adhered to in the temples of the Jains, which sometimes 
face the orth. 

The Erahmantes? architects digested some portions 1f the 
Buddhist architecture into their Hind& conceptions. The Chaitya 
hall was adapted to vaulted roof as tn the Telire-mandir 
c1itnte) at Gwalior and Vattal-Leul.° In the south, Hindu 
shrines having the “%Chaitya"™ roof with its apsi¢al end are 
not so rare. It ts known as the “elephantback" or 'Gajaprish- 
thakrita' and ts illustrated in the Chola-temples of Somangalam 
Manimangalam. (17th C.a.l.) 

The temple architecture, us a whole, was guid d and 
controlled by certain fundamental principles and some 
comprehensive technical codes. This shows the uniformity of 
the style. This co-ordination vas brought about by two 
inGigenous institutions e.g. the 'Sreni' or guilds and the 
'Silpast or canons of art, at first the craft guilds were 
maintained by the apprentices. The young ‘earners were 
attached domestically as well as professtonally to their 
master's establishment. Later on, each craft vas spelised and, 
like a family proverty was-hand-d down from father to son. 

The character of the building necessitated the 1ocal guild to 
settle down near the site. In this way any large architectural 
undertaking became an art centre from which a local school 

and style were derived as in the zroup of temples at Fhajur:ho 


C. 950- A.L 
6. Indian Architecture, 


DD. 63-64, P'. V, “iB. 7 
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‘Several treatises on '3t@pa-sistra! were written during 
this period, The Samarangana‘utrachara is a great contemporary 
work on the subject. It ‘s in twn volumes and deals vith 
architecture,’ It deals with the three artistic expressions, 
mamely, sculpture, nat-ting and architecture. The portion 
relating to she building art, the 'vastu-Gastra' or 'rules of 
architecture (Vastu) contains detailec directions for the 
proper construction of every ind of building, religious and 
secular. The book also includes an ‘mprsing array to technical 
rules of rroportion and reenndite preserivtions with a fund of 
astranomicsl calculations and religtous precents. The 'Silris! 
thus committed to their memory the Janguage of the work or 
workshop. 

Tt is regretting thut a very few names of these ~aster 
mansions have survived. ne of the reasons for this was 
the constructional methods of the “Nindus, which were most simple, 
and had “ittle inventiveness, or any serious attempt to solve 
structural problems of the equilibrium of forces ‘1 action by 
means of the arch, vault and ~ther mechanical devices. This 
Ls why the “indu-masonry ts deserited as of the "Cry-order", 
The Tndian builders knew the architecture as a fine or liberal 
art. They vrepared their tuilding material not on the site 
of the structure, but tn the quarry itself, 

The classification of types of temple architecture in the 
Vater Tindu verlod ‘s an ensrmously intricate probles. Tt can 
re only briefly o.tlined for no very strict zeogranhical or 


stvlistiec division its ~ossible. "The temrles, opines Benjamin 


br rrow 
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from another ead 

In the most ancient surviving sources mentioning temple 
architecture we find thet the sanctucries are clas-ified as 
Nagera, Lravida, and EeSzera. Gepgraphically these types are 
ascigned resnectively to northern ‘ndian from the ‘im@layads to 
the Vindhyas, te southern Indian from the Krishna river to 
Cape-Comerin, and to central-Indian from the Vindhyas to the 
Krishna—river. 4?though actually the differences in these 
types to the orders and the smallest detalls of ornament, 
for curonses of clarity, ve may differentiate them by their 
most salient feature, narely, the treatment of the spire or 
superstructure, 

A brief survey would thus reveal thet the regional 
Gevelopment is the chief characteristic feature of the rertod 
uncer review. Generally, three styles were popular curing 
this period which were:- (a) The Nagara (b) The Eésara and 
(c) The Travida. 

THE MGaki te 

The Negara also l-nown as indo-Aryan style is the earliest 
form. The temples of this type are still extant in several 
poets of northern India. The most striking feature of the 
meciaeval Nindu temples of the northern or Indo-Aryan type is 
the loftily ribted curcilinear or building spire. It ts 
canicul and ennvex in form. Tt is surmounted by a large 
cushion shaped block of stone (amalaka) and above this is 
a Vase-shapec cap or pennacie or 'Kalagat. A characteristic 
group of Ne built in this btvle | 


nesvirg in? t v 
8. The art anc architecture of India, p. 156. 


dating from 4.2. 750 to 
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temple has a spire of 180 feet high rising imposingly above 
the surrounding buildings. At Yonark, on the neighbouring 
coast, is the famous black PagSda, now in ruins. Eut 
Mediaeval Hindu architecture finds its highest expression 
in the Jain temples which crown the summits of Mt.Abu, in 
southern Rajaputan:, and of Gimar and Satruriaya in Kathlawar, 
of the temples at Lilward or Levalvada at the former place, the 
two most important are those of Vimal shah and Tejpala, whose 
halls of pure white m.rble, now teautifully mellowed by time, 
Gated from 1032 to 1232. They have often been described, 
and only a passing reference is necessary to what Fergusson 
calls, "the lace like delicacy of the fairy forms into whtch 
the patient chisel of the “indu has carved the white eupblies 
The principal feature is the nctagonul dome of the vestibule, 
around which is a columned peristyle. 

The Nagara-temple is always convex and curvilinear, The 
planning and the elevation are the two distinct features 
of this style. In plan the temple is always a square with a 
number of graduated projections in the middle of each side, 
These projections give 1t a cruciform shape vith a number 
of re-entrant angles on each side. In elevation, it exhi>tts 
a tower (Sikhara), gradually inclining inwards in a convex 
curve. The projections in the plan are also carried upwards 
to the top of the 'yharat, Thus there ts a strong emphasis 
on vertical lines in elevation. njaccount of uxmi this and 
the vigorous and unbroken outline of the tower, it is also 
known as the 'Rekhd-Sikhara'. The Yagara style exhibits 


jist S ar i f lo 
9, Architecturgl sntiquities of Northern Gujrat, p. 39-40 
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but the eruciform plan and the curvilinear tower are the two 
common and fundamental features, wherever it is situated and 
whatever its local stano mizht bee 

Let us have a regional survey of some of the important 
Nazara style temples. The Erahmesva.a temple, 79w lost, 
was built by Yolavati, mother of king UddvStakesari, in the 
18th regnal year of the latter. the date of this temple 
may te placed about the midcle of the llth. Cian? 

The temple resembles the vhase of transition like the Siddhe- 
svara and KedareSvara. Situated within an enclosure and with 
four subsidiary strines (Chat: rmarakuti) at the fovr enrners, 
it makes a regular 'Paichavatana' group. It fs moe finished 

in its apvearance. 

CENTEaL TNiTA. 

KHASU Ave -GROUP. 

One of the groups of the Nagara style temples is 
found in the central India, which had been thehome of early 
'Sikhara! temples. This group includes the temples of 
Khajurago ranging from a.l. 850 to 1050 A.L. Luring this 
period the Chandellas of Jajakabhukti were pred minant in this 
region. S.B. ‘arasvati suggests that none of the temples 
at Yhajuraho can be dated prior to the second half of the 
llth, C.a.D. According to him, the first half of thellth a” 
was a critical age for the Chandella dynast ty, partl y owing 
to the rise of the Yalachuris and main’y because of Mahmudas 
advance upto Valanjara. Thus the temples thet now stand at 
Khajuraho very probably belong to this period 12 a,c, Ganguly 
10. J avn, XUTl, pp. 63-73; The Strug: : 


1. Wha, IT, pe Lal, Erba, Ps 104, Er,teA. p. 133 
. The Strugsle for Empire, p. 564-65. 
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opines that the magnificent group of temples at Fhejuraho vas 
constructed during C. 950 to 1050 A.v., the most flourishing F 
period of Chandella cynasty, the time of bhanga an: VidySenara: 
Sri Krishnadeva h s established anew theory regarding the date 
of Khajuraho temples. Ne potnts out th t a closer scrutiny 
reveals that the earliest temmle can not be much later than 
&50 and the latest may go beyond 1100, He further ads that 
there is no doubt that there was an older tradition of architect 
ure in granite at Khajuraho and the transition from granite 

to sandstone must have heen accom lished epuauelive: 

Unwever there is no unanimity of views in this regard. 

The forms of the Chandella-architecture temole- telong- 
ing to the Nagara order with a curvilinear tower are 
anticipated, In %rtssa (Yalicza) as well as in western India. 
(Rajputana, Lat., (Guja at) the unive sal Nagara type developed 
in Gistinet varieties. According to the unpublished text of 
the Aparajita-priccha, the Nag.ra type i the native of the 
Madhy ade Sa~the middle lané country, and may not have come from 
Nrissa though there are pactically no surviving remains of this 
type in northern India except the magnificient group at 
Khajuraho. 

The tStxhara! of Chandella temples are never 
curvilinear near the shoulder as typically developed in in 
the main shrine at Phuvanesvara. At Fhajuraho, thebutline 


of the 'gikhara’ stops at the top, making a straight horizontal 


15 . 
the smaller subsictary srrines at the corner, Sometimes 


the central vertical projection dn all sides of the 'éikhara! 


India, amber 15, 1969, p. 49. 
r 


15. The art of Chande1? las, p. 16, plate, 38. 
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to reach and touch the ‘amataka' crown.’& Sometimes this 
feature has occured at Orissa, but it 1s never a characteristic 
feature. The ereat temples at Yhajuraho of the Chandella 
kings, carry on the traditions of the Gupta-art. 

The other Nagara style temple s are the Vi Svaiatha 
temple at Maribach, the temples at Amarakantake anc Sohagour. 
These are tdentical in form and design with the temples at 
Yhajurmho. Tt ts telievec that these temples belong to the 
transitional rhase, vhich may roughly be pl: ced between the 
9th and the llth centurtes A.l. 

We shall deal herewith fev orominent temples of 
central Tnétan Nagara style. mong these the Fandariya-Mabade: 
ané Visvanatha temples deserve srecial mention. 

KAYE APTYA-MAULLUVA AT VHAITEGIO(Old @hhatarpur stat-) 

This is the 1 reest an€ the loftiest temole of 
Fhaivrahe, Tt ts about 100 ft esch in length and height and 
66 ft in vidth, excluding the yagti. iecording to ord 
¥rishandeva ""t is the most evol:¢ and finished achievement of 
the central Indian tuilding style and one of the sublimest 


creations 9? 4ndtan avchiteatura," ” 


Tt ‘s dacorated with 
graded and asce-ding series 7? smaller replicas of itself 
totalling 84, [Tt has a grand *dty t Sivhara! and intricately 
nrnamented nile bus is mified in theme and destgn. “+he paln 
of ae temmle annststs n° the tardhamardanat, 'mardapa', 
‘mahaman apa’ with lateral transepts, ‘antarala' and 
‘earbhagrihal enclosed by an inner amnulatory with transe-ts 
the st -5 anc the rear, iach constituent element of th 


16. {bid, see nlates 28 and 52. 
17. aAnctent Trcig Tulletin af 
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plan, the eleboration of Gesign and ornamentation dtstingui shed 
this temple from others. Further, it has the largest nunvber 
of crojections and recesses which are rhythmically carried 
up on the elevtion. ©® 

The Kancariya is tre only temple of Khajuraho, where 
the 'jagati' shows projections on the transepts. Again, it 
has the loftiest ‘adhisthana’ with the riost numerous and 
elecantly-ornamented moulcings, which includes two rows of 
processional friezes teeming with elephants anc horses, 
warriors and hunters, a crobats and musicians, dancers and 
devotees, and miscellaneous scenes ineluéing erotic couples. 
Its niches over the 'Kumbha' anc 'Kalasa' moulcinis of the 
‘achisthana' contain couples. The largest number of sculptures 
of alluring beauty appear on the three bancs of its 'Jangha' 
ané represent an animated array of sods and godesses, 
'mithunas’ ané 'apsaras' on projections anc 'sardulas! 
ané 'nacis! in recesses, the last farming a special feature 
that this temple shares with the latest temple at the place, 
the eT aad 

The interior of the Kandariya temple is more spacious 
uncé gorgeous. It has a lavish wealth of carvinis and 
sculptures on the pillurs and arehitraves, brackets and 
ceilings and on the waliniches and fae~s of the sanctum. 
The doormay of the sanctum with seven t Sakhas! or vertical 
components ts more e’abovate than nther Local temples witch 
have only five. 


VinValalaeLuipoete An early phase in the transition ts 
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20. Zournals of the Devartment of letters, Calcutta, xX, 
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This Setva temple enshrining a 'linga' is Sandhara- 

rasada o@ the 'neWsha-vatana variety and is arong the finest 
examples of the devel: nped Khajuraho style. Arehitecturally, 
it coves midway hetween the Lakshamana and the Yandarl yz, and 
tis importance Ties in the fact trat ft anticipates the 
“endarlyad, wrtich mrs the culmination of the eantral building 
style. Thus, the basement mouldinzs of this tenple closely 
resemble those of the Kandariva, with this difference that the 
latter shows a few ad itional tovuldings tn the Tewer one-third, 
The tvo temples also agree in the general ar angement and 
Gispositicn of seviptures. Even the trhras! of the temvles 
are essentially similer in destin, trough that of Visvenstha 


is appreciably simpler, shevirg only one Urah-'fringa'’ and two 


21 
rows ef 'Warna-'srirgzast on each aice, 
= 
MeL y. be 


Tre Pavamaras of Malva, vhe ruled as independent 


~ 


monarchs, were the great builders of Siva temples, The 


Porarars Ling Thoja, built a number of temples dedicated to 


_ ¢ 2 - . ss aac 4 
edaresvare, Lamesvara, Somanetha, Sunétra(?) ane Yalanala 
P oo “ ee , 
Fudra.“* Puhler takes Yala, snela and Cum@ixe Rucra 


sevarately. Tut a.. Mpachve anc “.%..7Jain opine that the 


reference seems to be to Kalagni-Rudva, one of the terrible 


‘4 


/ 
fnims of Siva, mentioned by 5 omadeva in the Yasasttlaka, 


©» 
(Book T, p ay. 
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Temples of “alva, is the Siva-Temple imnown as Phofesv ra 


ated 2° riles south te the modern 
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city of Bronal. The exect date being unknown, the temple 

is presumed to have been erected in the latter part of the 

Lith century or in the 1°th century. In plan the building 

is a simple square, [Tt differs from others of its class in thi 
respect that it has no re-entrant angles. Its exterior 
Giamension is 66 feet. Four massive pillars support an 
ineorplete dome inside the building. Each of the nillears is 

40 feet high, and is divided into 3 sections. The lower two 
are octagonal and are surmounted by a 24 faced section. The 
whole of thepillar is tapering in appearance. The dome is car- 
ved with rich designs. There are two sculptured figures on 
eitherside of the doorway, which is richly docorated above but 
Plain below. There are three balconies on three sides, each 
supported by massive brackets and four decorated pillars. 
inside the building lies a colossal 'lingam' seven and a half 
feet high and seventeen fect eight inches in cireumference, on 
a platform made of superimposed blocks of sand stone, twenty 
one and a hulf feet square. The temple, though incomplete, 

is singularly Nemesis 

| Another temple belonging to the same age is a Jain . 
temple which les close tn <he above shrine but whose “ame is 
not known. In shape it is rectangular. The two figures of 
Parsvanatha, one of the Jain Tirthankaras, are carved on it. 

Tt also contains one cninssal statue of Mahavira, the Jain 
Tirthankarsa which is twenty fect high.” 
UL AY BV AE: & OF NILA™ ANTS: Soar a1 LEMPLE to 


The Udayesvara temple was built by the Paramara king 
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the'Nagera’ temple style of Deven.” The sanctug and the 
‘mandapa' rise on a high tadhisthana' or socle. The farmer is 
surmounted by a  Gihara’ and the latter by a pyramical roof, 
both in Vakhanese expression@’ The exterior of th sanctum is 
in foliated star-shaped plan. The points of tre star, meaning 
the chases between the centrul bancs on the four faces, being 
obtained on the vrincipt of rotating squares: The central 
bans of parallel to the square of the 'gartha-griha'. The 
‘bada' or the cubical section has a plinth nearly as high as 
the 'Jangha' above. The sncle as well as the plinth consists 
each ofa series of bold mouldinzs those of the former 
spreading towards the bottom as tf to hold the ground in a 
firm grip. The plinth mouldings rise pernendicularly. Inshape 
and treatment these mouldings have ageneral likeness to those 
of the Khajuraho temples. But with these the affinity with the 
typical central Indian temple ends as the design on the whole 
follows typical aiNaneceiVeretonn The chases in the 'Jangha! 
are in the shape of faceted pilasers as in the Ambarnatha. 
They are angular, because éfe the star-shaped plan. Every 
chase accomodates a sculpture on each of its two sides. The 
chases are terminated by capital shape mouldings above which 


a cornice, with a deep re-ess intervening serves as the 


' ran t h 14 art 30 


28. Ibid. Fid. 31. 

29, Perey Erown (Er I.A., p. 1299) thinks that the Udavapura 
temple shows, “by its style an oY to the Chandella 
group of temples at Vhajuraho." But 3.”. Saraswati dnes not 
agree vith this theory as argues that none of the temples a 
Khajuraho exhibits this chanacter sure desizn which is 
pre-ominently lLakhanese, -3 E > De 697, fn.14 

30. Ibid Fie, 63, 
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The 'sikhara’ rises a slight curvature the unbroken 
vertical spines, in enntinuattion of the central band below, 
with their richly traceried ornamentation holding it in shape. 
The vertical as well as the horizontal themes, as seen on the 
permendicular cube, are repeated on the tstrhara’ The former 
finds eloquent excression in the firm contours of t’e sprines 
on the four quarters Uratieernutne tee lim'ts of the ‘bisama!' 
and in the arrays of 'anga! Bananas; in continuation of the 
erases in the lower section, rising in succession towards the 
peak. The latter theme is reproduced in the division of 
the sub quarters of the anga Stihiarae into successive tiers 
by deep horizontal pasczages in between. The principal 
scheme of the composition, according to ea is, 

a great correspondence of the structure and super-structure 
Likewise the edges of the 'bisama, repeating the five-pointed 
star in each of the sub-quarters, and in the rims of the 
admalaka-'gila! responding in its cusps to the angles of the 
star-shaped temple." The 'manéapa' roof, pyramidal in shape, ts 
composed likewise of miniature repetitions of itself in 
successive tiers eonverging to the pinnacle. The mighty gable 
over the antarala, rising again in successive levels, serves as 
an effective bond between the super structures over the 
sanctum and the mandapa, which are of two divergent shapes. 
Every part is carved in a texture of exquisite delicacy and 
variaty which emphasises its lineaments in the most effective 
manner, “he entire monument represents a unifide design, The 


temples at Arang and Fahtflya and that of Savari Narayana 
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charact-ristic features of the 'Dakhanese temple bet not in 
so complete a degree as the Nitakanthesvara at Udayapura.>> 
PAJPULANA 

The curved ceilinzs at Phajuraho linkup Chandella 
architecture with the Jaina marble shrines at Mt, abu 
(Rajputana) —- For, in the temples of Vimala shah (1032 A.L.) 
we come across analogous curved ceilings. AKecording to &.N. 
Upadhya and H.’.. Jain, this famour marble tenple of ‘Adinatha 
was built by the Jain Vimal-Shah in 1031 A.D. 35 this 
4 ifficult to say if the builders of Rajputana borrowed the 
idea from temple of Khajuraho or vice-versa, It may be 
pointed out that such ecellings occur at Somanatha-pattana 
(Kathiawad) first des’ royed by Mahmood of Ghazni inc21a25 A.D. 
Besides the Adinatha temple, Vimal-“hah erected tle other three 
Jain temples at Mt. Abu, These templ«s arcmore restrained with- 
out but marvellously decorated within and thus show a similar 
activity, Vimal-Shah was an officer of the Chalukya king Bhima 
of dujavste” 

The Parsvanatha temple at Kumbharia in Rajputana, also 
belongs to the Nagara style. It probably belonis to the 
ith C.a.b.°? 

The date of the Chaumishat Yogini temple at Mitaull, 
(near Padhauli), near Gwalior in Madhya-Pradesh, 1s aseri bed 
to the llth Caa.l. It ts 120 feet in diameter, has 65 periphera 


chapels and a circular central shrine with a mandapa in front. 
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the old Patna-State, (Orissa), at Vudhat in Lalitpur district 
40 
(U.P.) and in the old Kalahandi State. All these temples 


o> 
seem to belong to the early mediaeval Ssanted, 


Reference may be made in this connection to a few 
prick temples in Uttar-Prad~sh which offer eertain interesting 
analogies to the circular temples at Chandrehi and Gurgi Masaun 
The temple at Parauli in the Kanpur-distriet. is cireular in 
plan of the garbhagriha internally, though externally it is 
polygan of sixteen sides with three of the sides cut off 
possibly te form the entrance facade. Other temples of such 
external shape 4nd aprearance are found at Kuran in the 
Fatehpur district (u.P.), where, however, the interior of 
the 'garbha-g:iha is of a square plan. As usual ig prick 
architecture each of the temples is covered by a doublt dome 
constructed on the carbel principle. The clear cut definition 
of the different faces and deep-cut traceries covering entire 
surface from the base to the summit shows a good appearance 
of each of the temples. Unfortunately, these temples are not 
in a well preserved condition. According to 5.K. Saraswati 
these momuments indicate a new direction in the devel pment 
of the north Indian temple via. Another temple of an 
external circuler shape, though square internally, is found 
at Tinduli in the Fatehpur District.” Ihe temple has also an 


appearance and effect not unlike those of the group mentioned 
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the exterior or in the interior, or in both as in the cases of 
the temples at Chandrehi and Surgi Masaun, central [rdia and 
the Gancetic region may be found to have interesting links 
with each other. 


TTSG5a— GEOUR 


The Mrissan local type temples do not come before the 
close of the llth. C.4.L. The Kalinga school (a sub-class 
of the Nagara type) ts built as under three distinct religious 
and political coerce” The earlier phase- mainly 
Sai vite in its inspiration, 1s concentrat«d in a group of 
‘Siva temples at Ehubanesvara, of which the earlicst are 
Satraghnesware, Distreswara and Parasurdmeswara, statable 
in the last nart of the 7th C.A.D. 

In the Orissa-group of temples the Tndo-Aryan -style 
prevails. This group architecture has two main features, the 
'Vimana' or Bara-Lewl, i.e. tre towered sanctuary or the 
sanctum or cella and the 'Jagamohan'. LEoth are square in phan 
the former is acube or a rectangular parallelo piped, 
surmount’d by a curvilinear tower, the latter the same, but 
surmounted by a pyramidal tower. In very important temples, 
such as those at Puri and Bhuvanésvara two main features are 
added to the two already referred. viz. the Nat-Mandir- 
festival-hall and the phoga-Mandir hall of Sptamiree: 

In ordinary temples of Srissa the plinth does not exist 
the structure rises at once from the ground level; but in 
important temples it rises from the plinth which often presents 
an eliganthy artistic appearance. 4s a typical case er 
<4 i 
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The Mukteswara-temple (ec, 950, A.D.) stands midway 
between the Parasurameswara and the Lingaraja. [t is regarded 
as the quintessence of the Kalinga type of architecture. This 
ts associated with the somewhat archaic shrine of Brahmeswara- 
a vile to the east of the town. Aecording to the commemorative 
inscription~ Brahmeswara temple was built by Kolavati-Devi the 
mother of Udydtakesari, the ‘ast king of the Somavaemsi or the 
Kesari-dynasty. According to the temple chronicle (Madla 
Panji at ouri), the Lingaraja temple was built during the 
retens of three kings, viz. Yajatt- Kesari, Ananta Kesav‘ and 
Lalatendu-Kesgarl. 

In phint of grace, form anc nrnamentation, all the 
three are harmoniously blended to achieve a picturesque ef*ect. 
The Rajarani stands prominent among the Bhubanesvara—temples. 
Facing east, it conststs of vimana and a 'Jagamohana'. 

The former is the 'Saptarth' structure while the latter 
'pancaratha'. It derives its grace mainly from its 
proportions and the mouldings on its pages vertically ribbed. 
The ‘vimana’ of ie temple rises from a three-tired plinth 
richly decorated with mouldings in the Orissan style, but not 
too high a structure in itself. The representation of 
miniature vaneres on its pagas help to break the monotony 

of the spiral curve. Medellions encases in seroll work, 
creepers, leaves and flowers ave carved on all the faces of the 
‘vimana! and make it one of he most ornamented structures 
in the whole of Orissa. An unusual motiff is af°orted by the 


foliage and floral design igsuine from the mouths of geese or 


‘mataras'. Eut alongsice this mrafusely carved e@ifices stands 
50 
issan temp1 
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GUIAPAT ab Ratt awak. 

Like other regional expressions of the Nagara style 
the tvpical Solan’t temple of Gujarat and “athtawar aprears 
to have received its form by the close xf the 10th or the 
beginning >° the llth Cabot 

The Indo-aryan temples of Gujarat are remarkable 
for their richness and dalieecy.” Mtheuer same of these 
shrines and also those of Yathiavar and Kachchh were begun 
in thelOth c., the majority of the structures may be dated 
between 4.1. 1025, the year of Mahrid of Chaznt's Leannclastic 
raid on Somanath, and the “inal conquest of this whole rerion, 
by the Dethi s ?tan in aD. -1998,°° 

The sun temple at Modhera (Gujrat) is more elaborate 
in design and e-richment. The grouping of the pillars 
support the dome is in an Seveuenc This temple can fot be 
later than 4.1. 1026 because in its back wall, it bears an 
inscription dated V.S. 1083 (4.1 .1026), which may tentatively 
be taken as the date of the ter ple. 

Mention may also be made of two other monuments, 
apmrently of the lith Scapa? one is the Navalakha temple 
at Ghumuld .°° and the other also going by the same name, at 
cies both in Yathtawar. 

SULYU. GANGA VaLLcys. 

The Nagara style was also known tn the regions of the 
upper-belt of northern-Tndta, particularly in the rich 
riverine plains watered by the Sindhu and the Ganga-Yumuna 
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One of the finest monuments of the Cagavs design in 
this part of India is represented by the St ddhegvara -temple 
at Bahulara (Bankura Mistrict, West Banged” According to 
Coomtaraswamy this was built 10th 6k Dirkshit thinks 
this date te be a century or two too early, According to him 
from general architectonic shape and ornamental style a 
date in the llth. C.4.D. may “ot apnesr to be unreasonarie, ol 


TUE EUSARA- STYLE 


The scope nf the Besara style was largely restricted 
to western India and the Desoua Some of the texts ascribe 
the Eesara-style to the country tetween the Vindhyas ane: 
the river tan In this region or more properly, in the 
region for some time under the royal dynasty of th Chalukyas, 
a separate style of temple architecture was recn2znised by the 
archaeologists as the Chalukyan style. This, however, is a 
hybrid style, borrowing elements and features both from the 
Nagara and the Lravida styles. Thus having regard to the 


7 
evidence of monuments, the three styles of the 'Silpa texts! 


can be resolved ultimately into two, viz. the 'Nagara' and 


the brayteee 


The sphere of the Dravida style, according to the 
P 
'Silpasdstrakaras'! extended in the country lying hetween the 
es ~ 65 
river Yrishna and Cape Fanya-Fumari. Tn other words its limits 


ex*ended to the south, This style is the storeved farm -f the 
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interesting stage in the development of the Dravida styiae” 

During the veriod wider survey, some outstanding 
examples of this style ute found-only in the Coola country. 
The Cholas bullt many templcs and thet at Tanjore early in 
the lith c. is a gnod example of thee south type vith its 
more mas ive 'tilhars! and more ornate decenrations. 

Generally sneaking, the style bs mainly indebted to 
two Chola-monarche i.e. Fajaraja the Great CeeDs 985-1914) 
and his son hajendra Chola (4.l. 1012-1944) ni Tt is to these 
monarchs th:twe owe two sunreme creations of the Dravida 
temple ttyle. The first of these was built at Tanjore, the 
seat of Chola sovereignty, by Fajaraja the Great and is known 
as the Brihadegvara. acenording to the temple records, 
the construction was begun sometime 4-D.1010.°° The second 
vas crectdd about «.L. 1025 by Rajendra-Chola, in the new 
capital city of GangalkondachSlapuram, which thts monarch 
founded in commemoration of his extensive aieaesee. In 
A.L. 1025 he constructed another monument at the same place, 
whichwas built within a quarter of a century, Perey Brown 
suggests that the buildings attributed to the Cholas of this 
period are not many, nor are they ‘arge and im-ly a local 
rather than imperial devevanmene. 

Let us Giscuss some of the salient features which 


distinguish each of the three styles from one another. 


The profile sf the Nagara—temple is always convex and 
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of the spire. The «ffect of the Lravida tyne of temple 
is trut of a tower ascencing in a series af horizontal 
tervaces, In the architecture of% Lravidtan Trdia the term 
'Sithara'! ig avnlied anly ta the crownin’: rember of the 
ecifice, a conical can alsa destznated us the 'stTotkal or 
riniature 'stupa'. This ernwning member is reneated on 
the corners of swocessive Ievels 7 struetera, In the 
Lravida architecture, the amotasts is both svmbolical and 
structural. [ft 's on the successive terraces of Phimts, 
each one of which, itn an hierstic seale, is assigned tn a 
different divintes 

The Vesara-type of building with ‘ts barrel, roof, 
is obviously derived from the old Buddhist tyne of Chaitya 
hall, and althouzh it survived in monuments of comparatively 
late data, never enjoved the wide-spread populatity of the 
Na@para and Lravida ee 

ke shall now deal with the secular architecture of 
tre perind. This group comorises the ‘ulldings both ordinary 
anc valattal such as the construction of cities and forts 
etc. Unfortunately, none of the remains of these are found, 
fost of these buildings were either destroyed by the 
unartistic and savage hands of the Muslim invaders or were 
converted into their own constructions. But we may have some 
idea of these buildings from the contemporary works on 
' Silnagastra! like Fhoja's, Samaraigena-Sutradhara and the 
Yuktikalpataru. The former is in two volumes. The first 


73 
volume, remarks, T. Ganapati-Sastri, , 1s a work on architect. 
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and deals with the planning of towns and villazes, buildings 


of housns, “alls anc palaces as well as v~achines of various 


kinés. Theork treats of tha emnstruction of cities nalaces 


and mansions with treater c*earmes: 29° exnrescion and waalth 


/ 
of cetails, that were not sund in sther Stlpa-worrs. The 


second volume constst>: of 88 achvrayas 


a 


. an 
Ge seription of nras.¢cus sartaiving tr 


ard eaantaing the 


PevuSe 


Ihe Yurtitalpataru cdeala with the diverse subjects 


of secular interest such es construct 


fon of Tritding and 


selection of sites, articte> of furniture, precious stones 


74 
etc. 
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as in anctant India, in this erind too, almost every 


town, city and even university towns 


and temples were 


fortified, They followed the scheme of defence that was 


prescrited for the forts by tha corks 


like the Wansaa’” 


_ 6 
and the Samarang gana-cutrac’ “ATA on the “indu science of 


aren tecture, 


The Samarangana-Sutradhara cetines a capital as that 


Le. 
city, where the king resides. The second or the Summer 
78 


capita’ is referred to as 'Pattana', 


The scheme of town 


fortification consisted of five principal parts namely, moats 


and ramparts, paranets, towers anc turrets, different tynes 


of town gatevays and lastly the kine's high ways together 


bry 
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an iceal town was to have 3 or 4 principal roads from 
east-west, and north to south, The two king's highways als-o 
ran in the same direction erascing at right anzles at the 
centre %f the city anc each af the tun vas to be 36 fect 
wide in a town of the first cr te Loads connected with 
the 'jananada' and city rrant for enmmunteatians were known 
as 'Naharathyas' any 'Yaenardreust, The farver's width varted 
from 18 to 12 feet accoraing to the sracatior of the town and 
6 feet acerrcing tn the frodutian of the town ands feet widt> 
was prescribed “ar all 'Yanamargas', The Sam rangana~ 
Sutradhara’ »n both sides of efght "Yanamarzas' of a city, 
and which may be known as modern footpath, the width of 
which ranged g:iadually from 4) ts 3 feet. us the two 
"Ghantamarzas" ran close to the rarerets, they ertended on 
all the four sides of the town. Tn order to separate one 
sector from the other and to facilitate the erjoyment of 
sunlight anc fresh air by city dwellers, the construction 
of lanes and byelaves constituted an es-ential part of town- 
planning. A blg street was to ba 2% hal? the width of a king! 
highway (while lanes and byelanes were the one forth i.e. 9 ft 
in width, very city was to have an ef°ictent system of publi 
Crainage and drains were always to be envered either with 


] 
as 


en planks, The profession and caste 


3 


stone-pleces or wone 
ofa particular nerson determined his place of residence in 
a city, which the Senarangana-Sutradyara re*ers to by the 
expression 'Jativornachivasa’ srnknntuxraterextaxkhex 
aga ubtaxmurk wkkxtrricherasg tt according t> it, Ghee and 
fruit-sellers resided exclusively ‘n the north-east (Atsanya) 
of the te Merutunsa refers tn the bea marketh4 

n 
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The four rrincipal castes of the Uindu soctety namely, 
Erahmans, ’shatriyas, Vatsvas and Sudvas dwelt respectively 
in the northern easter, *he southern and the western portions 
nf a city. Saeurtty officers, bot of the police and the 
military, physictans and the 'VatSyas! wha sold articles nf 
daily use, were alloved to reside in all] directions of a 
dig T>e central-nert of the eppital ecnstituted the na lac 
ar a and was reserved for royal weuudendes ¢ 
Since among “indus “lowers constituted an essential 
element of god-vors*ip, tempies and pleasure gardens or flower- 
gardens within a city had importance for each sth r and this 
point is stressed bv the Samaranzana~Sttradhara.°© 
There was also a provision to lay down gurdens and alel 
around the city 3 moats or trenches must be dug, filled up 
with water which facilitated flower, trees on their banks, 
&ssembly halls, parks, pleasure-flower-gardens, fourtains 
anc artifietal lakes (Kasdra) were the cHief characteristics 


— —, = 9 2 
of a good town. The Samarangana-Sudtrdhara ~ and the 


9 


a9 
Yuktikalpataru throw sizini“icant light on this point. 
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PatalTaLe-BLILLINGS, 

The principal buildin.s were also regulirly oriented 
having their sides tnwards the eardinal points; vhile each 
city eae Civided into wuids for rrotective purposes, atl 
the alls of both hous s and vublic buildings were ennstructed 
with a pronounced batter or stone, but it ts in the substance 
ane oreparation of treece edi tters thet the artifiecers showed 
exceptional knowledge. Euildings were entirely eompoosed 
largely of wood, the roofs being “lat and bullt of stout 
beams covered with planking finished with a top-dressing 
of beaten earth, openings teing zeneral’y snanned by wooden 
lintels, but several insthaness of the corbelled arch formed 
by oversailing courses of trick have come to light. 

kt “east three sized i.e. small, middle and big, palaces 
huve teen eferred to in the Semarang na-Sttradhara.?” These 
palaces were built matnly for gods, “ing, Frarcmana and the 
rest varnas, Normally, the book refers to 83 kind of 
palaces, namely the 'Ruchaia! (%?) , 'Lravica' anc Meru' each 
of which had their own sub-divistons. The “uchaka palaces 
were of ten types, viz. Vairaja, Kailasa, Puspaka, Mamtka, 

; 2 93. —C«;w 
Trivishtapa and Chitrakuta ete. among them some were 
studded with gems and oe 

The Dravida palace was to be eonstruct-d on the 5 
mands extended ground. The thickness of its walls was to 


ra) 
be 2 angulas (?) and the heizht ast more than 7 hands, 


the second List comoriscs sivteen kinds of palaces, 


91, Indian arcuitectyure(Tindu and Fuddhist) by Perey Trown, p. 
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'Sarvatobhadraka', Vimanc’chhanda', 'Nandana', Svastita', 
Moktakone', 'Srivatsa', Hansa, 'Ruchaka', ‘Vardhamana', 
Garuda’, Gaja 'Mrigeraja', 'Pacmat and 'Valabhi.' Among 
these much imrortance ts attached to the 'Meru' nalace, 
which is referred to ss 'Prasddarajal (the king of the palaces) 
The area covered by the 'Neru’ palace was tn be between 33 and 
50 hands, and the cimenston of the 'VUbvare', one tenth of 
the whole structure, Tre '*tkharg' vas to ba again divided 
into two peris. dng Sength and Lreacts of th: entrance path 
wan to be i thm of the 'Skheral. Trstde the 'Merupalace' 

Go 
vas the nrovision for a pool, whose area was 1/150th part of 
the whole Meru-nalace. 

The next catagory of nalaces referrad to in the 
Samardigana-Sutradhara, 13 the 'tovn-Méru-Palaces'. These 
were of 20 tynes such as, 'Meru', 'Mandura, "Kailas, Fumbha, 
'Mrizeraja and Vimraneche’ anda’ ete. These ralaces, more 
sr tess, resemble the synonymons names as given in the above 
list. The 'Town-Meru-Palace had 100 (Itudra), 4 gates and 
16 storeys with peovlisr Sikhuras) The Mandura Palace was 
of 12 storpys anc tad & roofs. 

Among another *tst of nalaces, comes the hames, such 
as Uttama ete. which ware built within the enurtryard. 

These were of 36 types with 6 Ctvistons. Zach of them was 
fivided into > narts, i.e. larger, middle and smaller. 

The larger purt was of 33} hands, themidale of 3 hands 

and the smaller of 25 ‘ands. 
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The Gar sn: eMg~ “Ubvac)aru ais0 Seals itn detail with 
the ennstrection of erdtinury “nuses, acenording ta it these 


h es were gane ly vell-roofed, The roof w:; led 
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'Haranya', which was approached by ladder made of wood, or 
stone or bricks. The wooden stalr-case was called 'Nisreni', 
In each house wae tre provision for windows and ventilators 
for suprlying fresh alr and light. Theblgger window was 
called 'Gavanha' while the smaller one ‘Avalokavaka'. The 
middle left part of the ala’ was as 'Puskarine? hut in 
case it “ss covered it was called 'garbhagrita', The bigcer 
midcéle part -f the house known as 'Upasthan' had the 
prov’sion for the accomodation of several persons. ITts 
smaller size was known as 'Upasthanaka', It wus slao ‘nown 
as 'Prasadat and its smaller size ae 'Prasadika(. The bigzer 
'Prasadiia’ was known as 'Valabhit but when it was infront 
of the house, it was called 'Alimpa.' The ‘Sala’ svaller 
then 'vala‘hi' was called 'Valabha’ The doors of each house 
were “nown as '“apata' but 1? they were decorated they vere 
Called 'Torata', which were of two kinds viz, 'Manitorana' 
anc 'Puspatsrana'. The former was studded with gems while the 
latter had the carwings 9° flowers ete, Th 'Thakar' infront 
of the 'Torana', was ‘nown as 'Simhatérana'. The land of the 
inner-part of the house was called ‘eriha', while the 
surrounding vround 'Saajamana’ and the front part 'Partsara.' 
The Portico vas called the 'astralaka.' In every house vas 
tre provision for latrine and urinal which were called 
'Varehaska' or 'asthalaka',. 

The bock also refers to atleast © types sf houses | 
f.e, the ‘Atta’ and the 'attalake’, The ‘atta’ house was 
big and ‘ofty wrole the 'attalaka' was comparatively small. 
There was t-e previsionn for eaves and drains which were 
attached with each house, 


The dwelling house generally fuced east, has spaces 


om all sides and was enclosed by a compound wall which was 
decorated with the enzravinzs of flower Plants, greves ete,?” 
Every heuse had a courtyard and a stairease. It was 
generally twe stereyed and was built upon a good foundation 
with a lareues Often, there was no arrangement-in side 
the house for the supply of water which had therefore to be 
fetched from a common well probably dug by the king or some 
other rich person, desireus of acquiring merit forthe next 
world. There was a small reservoir for collecting rain 
water inside the heuse. The houses were usually of bricks’? 
and merter with a tiled reof which were previded with ‘ues 
te carry the rain water te a drain which emptied it into the 
a This style is still in vogue. 
The usual furniture consisted of the 'charpai! +02 
in the bed-reem while ecaneseats, grass mats and curtains 
completed the equipment of the sitting wal 
ART 3. 

Let us discuss the important organs of Art, 1.e. 
the sculpture, the iconography, and the painting. 

CULPIU 

The plasticity ef the fully rounded and modelled form 
had beer the significant characteristic of classical Indian 
sculpture and painting. But during the period under su ¥ey, 
this impression was not registered everywhere. It was mostly 
visible im central India, Gujarat, Rajputana and certain 


97. SS.pp 39-40, 
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Ramamala by Hemachandra, II V. 7 IV, Vii, I v 129, 
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The pivot of early mediaeval seulptureis the human -— 
figure, both male and female in form of gods and goddesses 
and their attendants. In elasticity and transparency in 
illumination and depth of feeling and experience, early 
medigeval peried can bear no comparison with that of the 
stisattangec 

Like the architecture, the sculptur alse had 
regional developments. Let us have am inquiry inte these 
regional schools of sculpture. 

According to keuastigeh during the early 
centuries of the second millenium, traditional sculpture 
was controlled by a conscious formalization, With hei ghtened 
awareness, the regional schools expressed themselves in 
characteristic idioms. Im the whole ceuntry it was a descent 
from the metaphysical te the psychological level, and in 
western India particularly, from the fullness of sculptural 
content to a linearlz-d recording of tremors lying just 
beneath the surface. Their translucent shapes are seen in 


the marble sculptures of south Rajasthana. 


Threugheut the whole history of Art im the east and 
west sculpture has steod in the relation of a twin brother 
to Architecture, embraced by one integrated principle of 
plasticity creating in the same breath structural as well 
as imitative or symbolfcal fenins 


Generally speaking east Indian sculptures are 


ot ot Oiack chiorite Rasntipacnar, 
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104, The Strussle for Gapita, p. 640, 
105, T id by Stella Kramrisch Ps 44-45, 
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er of course grain, The pivot is the human-figure in the 
full bleem of yeuth, radiant and vibrant, It is combining 
in beth spiritual and mundane suggestiveness frankly 
physical and sensuevs. 

The end of the 10th and the beginning of the lith 
century transform the vigour and the strength of the bodily 
form into one of conscleus gracefulness and elegant 
mannerisa.~°° Understandably, a slender bedily type comes 
te be faveured. The dean broad euticek of the loth ©, becomes 
somewhat thin and circumscribed and the élegance of the 
physilognomical form gradually becomes more evident, 

In Bengal and Bihar under the Pala regime flourished 
a scheel which vroduerd statdly hieratic figures of Mahayana 
and Hindu geds and goddesses in black corboniferous shale 2°? 
In this scheel, the volumes are outlined by meticulous curves 
composed of ormaments and draperies, Their details are as 
polished as the metal smeoth surface stretched over the 
withheld sensuousness of their Bengali coaunternance. The 
nature of the black stone of the Bengali images enhanced 
the idiom of this region, It said all that it was meant 
to say im this, the last phase of its continuous evolution 


threugh past centuries.1?° 


A magnificent figure of 

Surya, the Sum god in the Indian Museum south kensington is 
typical of the art of the period, 

ORTSSA 


From the 10th century on-wards the sculptural art of 


Udayagiri, Ratnagiri, Jaipur and Snandur is a part of 


109... bid. p. 48. 
110. Stella Kranrisch, 
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Konark and may be viewed together, 

Typically Orissan sculptural art can best be studied 
at centres like Bhuvanesvara, BaudhGaya Purt and Konark. 
Tegether they cover a period of five hundred years from 8th 
to 13th centuries. Mediaeval trends in Orissa do not seem 
to make themselves felt earlier tham the lith C.A.D. Certain 
reliefs of the Lingaraja and Bhuvanesvara-templs and those 
stored im the Kemark museum side by side with figures are 
inspired by the classical tradition. 

. The theme of Bengali images also applies to Orissan 
sculptures. The colossal statues on the sum temple of Konark 
held in limbs that beek as though they had been turned on 
potter's wheel) their joyous attitude in space, high vpon the 
reof of the temple. They transport their being into the volume 
of their emotions. The images of the Sum Temple of Konark, 
in the words of Kramrisch, ‘elong to eternity im the world 
of aa 

The reliefs on the walls of the temples at Konark and 
BhuvanesSvara are erotic and are bas d on the 'Kamasastra', The: 
illustrate the vied of sex mysticism which runs through the 
Hindu religioas and is especially prominent in the worship of 
Krishna, sexual congress is symbolic of the union of the 
individual and the world«soul, 

The statuary sculpture of the Lingaraja temple and the 
Rajarani temple at Bhuvanesvara, is one of the strong features 


th t first attract the attention of the vistor. The large 


number of statuttes on its pages carved in high reliefs almost 


actu @ pa by 0.C. Ganguly. 
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GANGA-YAMUNA VALLEY 

Specimens of sculpture belonging to the 9th and the 
three succeeding centuries are extremely rare, so far as the 
Punjab plains and Gamga-Yamuna Valley are concerned. This 
is Mainly due to devastation wreught by Muslim leonoclasts 
from the days of Mahmood of Ghazni, 
CENTRAL-INUTA 

Occupying geozraphically an intermediate position 
between the east and the west, central-Imdia extending from 
the borders of Rajputana and Gujarat in the west (reughly 
from Ujjayini and Mandasor) to Allahabad im the east, holds 
an intermediate position artistically tee, in the history 
of mediaeval sceieee Here products, from the 10th 
to the 13th centuries turned out under the aegies and 
patronage of the Chandellas of Jejakbhukti and the 
Peramaras of Dhara reflect an admixture of both the east 
Indian tradition of Bihar and Bengal and that of Rajputana 
and Gujarat, where the mediaeval trends feund their most 
congenial homw. Garhwa, Mahoba and Khajuraho preserve the 
most important relie#s of the Chamdellas. The Paramara 
tradition is stored at Dhara and Mandor tn Indore and 
Gwalier. Finally and psychologically they are different, 
though common denominator is admissible. 

Threugheut in central India of the Chandellas and 
the Paramaras and in Mahakogala of the Halhayas, classical 


volume has become ampler, but grows increasingly stereotyped 


which means a thinning down of the inner visien and consequer 
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CHANDELLA 

Decorative ornamentations at Khajuraho, indeed in 
Chandella art im general, whow an amalgamation of classical 
and mediaeval grammar and composition existing side by side, 
often in ome relief, sometime separately and sometime 
integrated into one complet: patterm. Though the sculpturel 
art of Khajuraho lacks classical Gupta art in sublimity, depth 
of feeling and expression of inner exvertence of the artists 
it pulsates with human vitality, which 1s amzaing. The 
Khajuraho sculptures aare completely liberated from their 
wall-surface and standout almost fully in the reund as 
enchanting lyrics of modelled beuaty 

Mr. Gi ginadees aivided the whole sculptures at 
Khajuraho into five categories. The first category comprises 
cult images generally standing in sama-bhanga having a large 
prabhavali. The back slab is decorated with figures of 
attendant gods and goddesses, But owing to the strict 
adherence of canonical formulae they reveal a thin aesthetic 
vision, The second group consists of parivara, parsva and 
“avarana-devatas besides minerous gods and goddesses, These 
eccur in the miches or against the walls of the temple and 
are executed either in the round or in high or medium relief, 
and are more farmal. The remaining of gods and goddesses 
are less formal and more free and stand in a lively 'Trithanga' 


pose and are distinguishable from human figures only by their 


peculiar head-dress, (Jata, Kirita or Karanda-mukuta), long 
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The Third category consibts of the figures of 
‘apsaras' or 'surasundaries! These are executed on the 'tangha 
in the minor niches of the facades, on the pillar or ceiling 
‘brackets or recess between the pilasters in the interior, 
These are portrayed to express commom human moods, emétiens 
and activities ete. 

The fourth category consists of secular sculptures, 
which comprises miscellaneous themes including domestic 
scenes,teacher and diseiples, dancers and musictans and 
erotic couples or groups some of whitch express intense 
absorption and rapture and transcend the physical to the 
spiritual plane, 

The fifth or the last category consists of sculptures 
of animals including the 'Sardila', primartly represented 
as the rampant horned lion with an ermed human rider on the 
back and a counter-player, attacking it from behind, Numerous 
varieties of this basis type are known with head of elephant, 
man, parret, boar etc. The sardula is normally figured in the 
recess of the Jangha, but also appears on the sukanastka 
and in the interior, Like the ‘apsaras, this is a most typical 
and popular sculptural theme of Xhajuraho and is invested with 
a deep symbolism. 

Beside Khajurdhe, there were other centres in 
Bundelkhand where the (mediaeval) crip was equally, if not 
more potent as for example at Chandpur in Jhanst, 

We now come to the system of sculptural embellishments 
at Khajuraho arranged in triple-bands of plastic decorations 
which are ied be decorate the 'waist' of the temples very 
like the triple-girdies (mekhala) which go round to deck the 
waists of beautiful damsels in Tndian plastic art. This is 
makxmek 
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: 117 
not met with in the Kalinga temples. 


The age-eld plastic unity between sculpture and 
architectureis once again demonstrated in a vivid manner in 
the monuments of the Chandellas at Khajuraho. Almost all 
the temples at the site are adorned by these bands of 
sculptural girdle, sometimes in twe and sometimes, in triple 
strings. 9.C. Ganguly writes that the Chandella architects 
have made new on¢ distinguisred contribution to Indian 
Plastic ae 

Though the plasticity of the fully rounded modelled 
form {ts replaced by sharp sdges anc reirted angles, 
with a stress on hortzontals verticals and diagonals, opines 
KWanwadewas the art of Khajurahe suroasses even the mediaeval 
scheel of Orissa in revealing the sensuous charms, ecstatic 
joy, passion and admiring physical beauty of human body, 
Coquettish languor and frankly eratie suggestion form the 
Key notes which distinguish the Yhajuraho art from the 
contemporary schools of art. 

The Visvanatha temple has indeed the most proportionat« 
figures with admirable pise andbalance 5 illustrated by 


120 These attained their maturity 


‘aprasas' playing on flute. 
in the Kandariya-Mahadeva-temple. There are bracket figures 
on the pillars and sometimes nearer the ceilings, depicting 

a damsel soft}y filling the flute with sweet musical notes, 

lost in a reverie of a love-lorm thought, playing the 


ball, using the mirror to adjust her locks, applying the 


collyrium to the eye or looking back wistfully on the pretext 


119. Aneient indian Bulletin the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Ne. 15, 1959, the sculptures of K hajuraha, p. 64 
120, I bis Pe 65. 


4.37 on 


several 'mithunat and other amorous scenes. According to 
C. Sivaramamurti this is te speak the least, a brilliant 
proclamation of artistic achievement by the ehandella 
smieeane = The emotional expression of lovers on the 
Khajuraho temples still remains savimuetee 
PARAMARA :~ 

Pararara art was prolific in its sculptural output, 
but hardly did it ever reach a high tice of aesthetic 
achievement. Though bound geographically to what was kmown 
“as wastern Malwa, its products, really belong to the contempo- 
rary Rajputana idien, The greatest builder and ‘over of art 
of the dynasty was Raja-Bhoja (CA.U. LO00- 1055). The image 
of Sataevett Mandir (temple) a sort of a university of 
learning at Dhara, shows Paramara sculpture at its best. 
Other specimens can be seen at Mandu, at the local museum at 
Dhar, on the walls of the Nilakantha or Udayeesvara-temple 
at Udayapur within the enclosures of the Mahakala temple at 
Ujjain and at other places including Indore, 

Largely and vigorously conceived and modelled in 
ample dimensions, the figures are informed by classical valve 
of form. They are free from jerky movements and intense 
flexions and do not seem to feel the weight of the heavy 
roundness which ecraracterises thair ,outhful bedy, The face, 
also fully and vigorously godelled, wears an expression of 
blankness and is tighted up neither by any pleasure of the 
senses nor by any inner experience, urge or inspiration. 
Despite youthfulness and vigours round modelling, plastically 
121. Tndian Sculpture, “by C. Stvaranamnrti, p A 08 eee 
122. fourtst -suide, MAP, Ligsued 97 behalf eg the Turist Deptt. 

Ministry and Sommunt cation, New Yelhi, p. 10-11. 

123._The Struggle for Empire, p» 358 fig. 17. 
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along with a pair rigid and heavy less equally lifeless. 
Mediaevalism teuches ornamental devices and jewellertes. 
The latter are sharply cut and are just laid om the bedy | 
with which they have ne erganic relati-n.Classical decerotive 
ormamentations are also flattered and linearised as far as 
pessible, whitle specifically northern patterns of sharp 
and flat cemtrast in light and darkness ( as im chess 
beard and diamond patterns) are common. 

Under sem Tantric-imfluence, Bhoja at the beginning 
of the L1th(@.expanded the simple canon fer depicting 'mithunas' 
inte an eleborate rule fer presenting figures engaged in 
reprodutive activity. Im his Samarangana-Sutradhara he writes 
eae "Ratikridapara naryyonayakastu yadrichchhaya 

Kimchit pratamubhir gatraihkaryah rains 

It meams that the wemam should be d&épicted as fully 
engaged in sexual intercourse and the lover,on the ether 
hand, if se desired, may be shewn, as desirous ef sex play 
with slightly slum bedies. Seme such new canen must have 
inspired the sculpters ef Rajarani-temple ef Bhuvanes-vara | 
im the er as the Kandariya-temple at Khajurahe in 
the lithe C.A.D. The deer frame discevered at Betwa,district 
Saran (C.1000 A.D.) and kep in the Patna-Museum, has get twe 
representations of "man-woman" in embrace ef mithunas. 

We are net eblivieus ef the fact that there were hundreds 
and thousands ef peeple in nerthern India during the peried, 
whe were inspired by the ideals, compassion,liberality,truth, 
purity, gentleness, peace, bliss, saimtliness and self centre! 
as preached in Dharmasastras. Put, they werked fer their 
individual salvation withet making any earnest effert te 


124, Samerangana 7 tradhara, POW, S334, 
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VINLHYA -RIGION 
Hatyavas 

The Hathayas ef Tripuri ruled in the area of theRewa_ 
state in Bundelkhand. They rese te the tmpertance in the 
time of Karna in the beginning of the eleventh century. 
Their sway extended from “llahabad te Jabalpur. Under them 
fleurished the tanple architecture at places like Bheraghat 
(near Jabalpur), Satna, Dudhai (now in Lalitpur “istrict, 
U.P.), Chandrehi, Sehagpur, Rewa and so forth. 

The fine carvings of the deor-way frem Chandrehi with 
the carvings of Ganga and Yamuna on the Jambs, Ganesa, 
Laksmi and Sarasvati en the lintel represent the early phase 
ef Chedi sculpture. The Viratesvara temple at Sehagpur 
has fine carvings of 'Surasundaris' and rearing griffines 
and the bracket figures abutting on the ceiling above the 
pillar capitals in the mandapa. The niches comprise fine 
sculptures, of which Siva, dancing in Chatura-pose, is a 
typical example. Satna and Bheraghat are famous for the 
temples of sixty four Yogimis. The circular temple at 
Bheraghat with a series of sculptures with damage inscription 
on their pedestals are the specimens of 10th 11th C.4.D. 
These are names like Ghantalf, Teakini, Panendrt, Vaishnavi, 
Bhishani, Darpahari, Jahriavi, Uttala@, Rikshamata etc. The 
delightful dancing Ganesa from Bheraghat is a masterpiece. 
Similarly sanmukhta from Tewar, the ceomerphic form of 
‘Varah' frem Bilhari recall similar representation frem 
Xhajurahe and elsewhere. Yoga-Narasimha, Vishnu and 
'Seshdsayi from sehagpur are lovely examples. Krishna's 
balaltilas (Juvenile sports) are carved in fragments ef long 


frieze divided inte small panels and many of them are 


or, p. 609. But “arnameru was in Pattana remarks 
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collected in the palace of Sohagpur. They constitute 
a wealth of fine Chedi sculpture. The carved gateway of the 
temple of Siva ef Gurgi is an exquisite piece and recalls 
similar medialval Torana gateways of Chaulutya at Dabhel 
nd Kakatiya at Warrangal., Sri Sivaramamurti thinks it 
to be a period nf tnterflew of tracitions that produced 


great affinities frem distant ends,175 


iutarat 

The Rudramahalaye temple at Siddhpur, the Sun_temple 
at Medhera and the Vimala temple at abu are the fire 
specimens of Chalukyan sculpture. There are several levely 
ieonographic forms of deities in these temples tacluding 
dancing Ganésa, Surya, Vishnu im varieus forms, Siva 
Brahma and so forth, Both the eastern and western Chalukya 
art represent the same pattern and shews the commingling 
ef Rastrakuta, Eastern Ganga, Chedi, Pallava and Chola 
traditions. The eastern Chalukya art resembles the western 
tradition except in case of the figure of Surya. In the 
former Surya has tep-bo-ts while in the latter he is 
bare-fected, Brahma ts yeuthful anc witheut a beard as is 
Pallava-Chela figures. Vishnu carries 'Gada’ and 'Sankha' 
in southern fashion, Natesa as at Pattad2kala has feur 
arms but dances in 'chatura mode combinfing northern and 


seuthern rredictions. Alingana Chandrasekhara has a 


peculiar same °° 
The Sun temple at Medhera of the time of Chalukya 
Bhima I (A.i. 1022-1063) 177 pesembles the style of the 


Jain temple of Rishabhadeva at Mt. Abu, erected by 
128 


Vim aa ir D To the north of the entrance, 
125. a S » Pe 108-110. 

126. d, p. 83, 111-112. 

127. It has bean suggested that this might be either 


Karnesvaga or “arnameru Prasada@ erected 
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ameng the larger reliefs on the wall is the fisure of 

Kalabhairava as it is lecally known. It is standing male 

figure having three faces and three arms ane left and tve 

right, there seems te be alse three legs two left (ene 

behind the other) ané one right. The figure of Yaeni' dnd 

is represented with three legs, and feur right and three left 

hands, In his upper right hand 's a curved dagger, and the 

ether hands ere broken off. Lown to the right of this 

figur: a 'makarse' seems te be represented.” 
Here the figure ef Surya represented everywhere on 

the architraves of the deorjamts, beth of the hall and shine, 


usually is represented with only tve arms??? 


The other 
superhuman figures en the walls are generally distinguished 


by four arms each, 221 


These states were not tselated from themain current 
ef north-Indian life and culture, Chamba, Kanga, Kulu and 
Kumaen have preserved sculptures of images and decorative 
patte ns in relief that orginally formed varts of temoles 
some of which are still extant, as for example at Brahmor 
anc Chatrarh! in Chabad and Masrur in Kangra. 


FActvIR . NEP al TIEeE: 


In mediaeval sculptue of Kashmir (9th to 12th centuries) ; 
tee, contemporary east Trcian traciticn stamps its strong 


2 ¢ treatment as well as in physiognomy. 
129. The Makara is one of the nine treasures of Kubera, alse 
the ear aiak of Yama, see Wilsons_dssays oo Sangkrit 
ey » Vel. Il, p. 380, conf. grunwedel, _puddh Art 
ang, hdn, pe 570. 
130, See Martin's Sastern India Vel 1 Pe 86, pl. XiI,2, p.993 
atch Sury. ef India, pl = ¥, 1,2 
Report Vel ITI, pl. x XXVULs Kajendraial Seta 8 
Budchagava, pl. £ and Bergu 
131. Burgess, Arch, Surv, of Ne. Gaiarat, Dp. si 
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There is evidence to show that images frem Hengal were 
imported inte Kashmir during these centuries. The elegant 
brenze greup of Padmapani accompanied by his two 'saktis!, 
with an inscription of the reign of queen Didda (A.l. 980-1003) 
is an instance in point. But even at this stage suggestion 
ef Hellanistic drapery remains potent. 
By about the end ef the 8th century all creative 

inspiration and effort in the Deccan seulptures had entered 
a stalemate after ceaseless activity of very deep and abiding 
“gignificance for abeut 3 centuries. Yet temples were built 
and decorated with sculptures and images made for the purpose 
of worship. 
SOUTH INL Ta 

South-India, en the otherhand, carries en the classical 
tradition zs trans -itted by the Pallava idien, in apurer 
form, sounder conviction and a wore vital manner; and this is 
done threugh centuries. The inheritance skill md creative 
urga of the artists and craftsmen expleited the patronage of 
the Cholas of Gangai-Kondapvram (C. 850-1100) and the Pih-dyas 
of Madura (1100-1300) ete. 

All Chéla-sculptures of the 10th and llth centuries 
are endowed with a tough vitality and are modelled vigorously, 
but leave the surface as if in a stage of animated flexibility. 
Plastically they have relation with contemporary Deccanese 
sculptures, but reach threughout successive centuries. 
TCONOGRIP HY: 

The affinity of iconograhy with the temple architecture 
is like bedy and soul, There is no Hindu tenplewitheut a 
principal deity installed in it. Usually the outer walls of 
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the super structure of the temple are iderned by the minor 
images such as in the temples of Khajurahe and Bhuvanesvara. 
Apart from temples, the iconography has alse its indepencent 
nature. 

Ag the age under survey was prolific in temple archi- 
tecture, the iconography, naturally rose to its height. The 
sculptural and literary evidences support this fact. The 
texts like the samarangana-Sutradhara, the Aprajitapraccha 
and the Manasellasa deal in detail with the icons of different 
cults such as Sativa, Vaisnava, Brahma, Ganapatya, Saura, 
Sakta and Jain. Varieus illustrations of the substances, 
materials Mudralogy, ornaments, drapery, weapons and 
acstheticism in centext with the construction of different 
cult-images are fdund in these texts, 

The Samarangana-sttradhara classifies the icons according 
to the substances used the ein. Different types f materials 


are referred to in the beeks ast- 
Fray TTI BAT Strer gerky a | 


TITAS T HO Sa Ft sw Fers: 
faa Shi fates eh ate wera 1 


T. Ganapatigastri-°> suggests th:t the term 8aTfs 
should be read as Seyfpr while D.N. Shuk1a?34 takes it as 
SCT fahich means that the clay should be fashioned in such 
away that it ay form the mouldings rather scientific 
formula what is known as 'stuece'. According to J.N. Banerjee 
this list is practically the same as given in the Bhavishya 
Purana except that here the pictorial seprasetitabtons eccur 
twice under the heads 'Lekhya’ and 'citrat 39 


em 


isa. 3 323s Chapt. 76, 1 

133.8.5. Introduction fn, I. 
134. ¥ a Vol. II, p. 74. 
135._D.Ha!. pe 213, 
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Under the heading 'Lappaja', the book treats with clay 
images. No reference of wood images is found in the work, It 
shows that ef cource the stone replaced the wood in tconoplast’ 
art. Alse as many as five types of men with their respect’ ve 
measurements are referred te. They aret- 1. Hamsa~88 angulas, 
2. 'Sasa' - 90 angulas, 3, Kueaka - 92 anagulas 4. Bhadra- 94 
angulas 5, Malavya 96 angulas. 

But the list of women 1s not implicitely given except 


that of ‘Hamsa' with other feur companions,~ © 


The text gives a very scientific way the twenty merits 
and twenty demerits of the image. Among the merits come 
suslistasandhi, tamraloha, Suvarna, rajata, Pramana-suvibdhakta 
etc, while the Aslista-sandhi, Vibhranta, vakra, Avanata, 
Unnata etc. form the list of demerits. 

The Rparajitapraccha devotes twelve chapters to the 
art of iconography which ate Brahma, Vishnu-Samvade-lingotpatt: 
lingarcana-Vidhi, Ratnaja-linga-pramana and so forth. 
The anthropomorphic forms of Siva such as Nandisvara, 
Candranatha, the eleven Rudras (Ekadasa Rudras), Sadyojata 
Mahadeva and the icons of ganesa, composite murtis like 
umamahesvara, Ardhanarisvara, Krishna-Sankara, Harthar and 
the icons of Dik-palas, Indra, Yama, Agni, Ptattharas of 
Siva, ete are described in the beck” 


METALS t~ 


From the above texts we come to know that various 
types of clay and also of metals such as gold, silvey,copper 
270 1Tren were Sea 16 ue of nstruction of images, The 
136. 5.3. Chapt. 81. 

137, AP. Sutras, 196-207, 208<213, ppe 505-532 . 
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Mansollasa contains various references of metal~cast~ 


images, The hawretitacereddhe under the heading tatnaja 
images deals with the ivory construction. According te Gopt- 


140 
natha Rae precious stones were also used for this prupose, 


tee eee 


‘Alekhya! was the most popular media of divine represen- 
tations such as is >roved by the illustrations given in the 
works of the pertod, 

MULBALO GY 3. 

The contemporary texts direct the Indian artists to 
express in art certain symbolic representations of particular 
ods or goddesses and also their various moods. Coomar swamy? 
observes, "such motions must have been elaborated and codified 
at a very date, and later on th art of silent communication 
by means of stgns, which is in effect a deaf and dumb language 
and just like the American- Indian hand-language, was 
regularly reg:rded as one of the sixty-four arts, which every 
educat d should have knowledge of", J.N. Banerjee also 
expresses the same view. 14 The samarangana sutradhara has 


devo ed three chapters to Mudralogy according to which Mudras 


can be classified under three heads: 1. Patakadi 64 hands « 
44 
Poses of hands, +49 2. Rivagats, etc, sthangs-P oss of the vady. 
45 
3._Vaisnava etc,- standing postures, postures of the legs. 


138. S.K. Saraswati, JaleS.0:A., Vol. 1V, No 2, p. 139 ff3 


D.H.I. PP, 213-14, 
139. AP. Sutra, 128, 
140. Rao, Estel. Vol I, Ppp. 4° «BO. 


141, Ceomarswamy and YopalKrishnayya, Ihe mirror of gesture,p.: 
142, DeHeI. p, 247 


145. Ibid chapt. 80. 
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The Aparajitapraccha speaks of Unruva_beras, or the princl 
types of Vishnu-images, viz. 'Sthanaka' (standing), Asana 
(seated) and 'Sayana (reclining). 

WEAPONS t~ 

The Aparajita-praccha. |” deals with the 36 weapons 
whichwers to be taken by different gods and goddesses. 
The Samarangana-sutradhara for example, expouncs the weapons 
ofKartikeya, the war-god, some of which are,-Khadga' (sword) 
Mudgara' (club) 'Kheta' ‘shield) 'Dhanus' (bow) ete. 


As regards the drapery, J.N. Banerjee, writes, " Tn 
some late medieval figures great care is bestowed by the artis 
on the carving of the garment, thus the 'Sari' whtch fs shown 
round the bedy of the figure of Parvati, one of the 


'Parsvadevatas' (ditties shown in the side miches) of the 


-Lngaraja temple at Bhuvanesvara is an example of the highest 


skill in seeing 
ORNAMENTS t= 

The Hindu artists from the early times seem to be very 
attentive in displayihe ornaments . The Aparajitspraccha gives 
the ist of sixteen ornaments auch as necklace, bracelets, 
bangles, waist ornaments, ear-ring, armlets, leg ornaments 
etc, which are frequently visible in the sculptures of the 
Paramaras, the Chandellas and “ e6 Gahadvalas ete, 
AESTHET TCISMt- 

For an artistic perfection of an image it is essential 
that it should arouse in us the aesthetic experience, 
According to the samaragna-sutradhara, it is the supreme 


achievement of the image-maker or the sculptor to see to this 
side of aestheticism in art -the) phava-Vyakts' to give a 


146, ALP. Py» chapt. 121+1°43 147, D. ole Py 293, 
148, TRATRY eure gel fare reroey) AAT Gah: qT | $5. chabty,73 
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CULT - IMAGES t= 

The cult —images of the period are based on the canonical 
injunctions and resemble in uniformity of standard of quality 
though they reached their climax in each region at different 
periods, In Bengal and Eihar it is reached in the 9th and 
1Othe century; in Orissa in the 12th and 13th the emtral 
India in the 10th in Gujarat in the llth and in the far-south 
in thelOth centuries. The Deccan ceases to be a sculptural 
provinee after eighth century.” 
TRI MURT Tt. 

The Composite images combining the features of two or 
more gods such as Hari-Hara-Hiranyagarbha, Brahma, Visnu 
and Siva (Surya, combining the features of Brahma, Visnu and 
diva are of great interest. For example, six-armed composite 
imaze found at Madhia in the old Panna state in Bundelkhand 
region reprasents ' gurya-S'va-Brahma. The three-headed and 
eight-armed standing Surya in Cidambaram temple also 
illustrates this. Another ei ght~armed, seated image of this 
type is carved on thewestern side of the central Bhadra 
(structure) of the '4iva' temple called Dula-Deo at Khajuraho 
PANCHMUETT 3~ 

This form represents the five principal deities of 

the Hindu pantheon i.e. the Brahma, Visnv or Surya, Siva, 
Ganesa and the Parvati which are weshipved by the Smarta 
people. According to Dr, J.N. Eanerjee this form is largely 
depicted in the mediaeval sculptures. 4A Panchayatana 'Stva- 
linga originally feund in a part of Bihar, now in the Indian 


Museum, shows the four cult deities, nenanatt; Visnu, Parvati 


1 Sativa emblems all 
abemcin apie 


“9. 5 ae ee re Oa, een. 


ISS. DUVET Tb, 26-48, 
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CHATUEMURT IS 1~ 

The Aparajitapraccha describes the 'Chaturmurtie' of 
Hari (Vianu), the Sun, Hara and Hirany-garhha. The fine 
specimen of this is feund in the Limboji- Mata's temple at 
Delmal (northern-Gujarat). Burgess remarks, “in one figure 
the four diginities, Visnu, Stva and Brahma-with Surya, appear 
bended or shall we rathersay, it represents a vaisnava 
Trimurti with Surya Narayana as the central figure, seated 
on his Vahana ‘cheaage 
LVIMURT I: - 

There are several sculptural representations of 
Dvimirtis' like Harardha or Tart-Hara and the Salva 
dvimnurtis, such as Hara-Gauri, Unamahesvara, Ardhanarisvara 
ete. The fine example of Martanda-Bhairava dvimurti is found 
in the cellection of the V.R.S. Museum, Rajasahi. Prof. 
-Banerjee observes that it is a ten-armed and three-faced 
image of the 12th century A.D. Tt shows a well developed type 
@ S-trya figure. The Surya Brahma form of the lith C.A.D. 
is found fvom Mahendra (Dinajpur, Bengal) and now in the 
collection of V.R.S. Museum. 
BRAHMA t= 

The samarangana-sutradhara besides the traditional 
features refers to him as having a pot-belly and clotted 
hair and long moustaches or a beard, The OE rn es 


also describes Brahma as having beard ( ) 
This form of Brahma is frequently referred to in the mediaeval 


Sl. 
152. AsP., 123. 
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in the Siva temple-~Athole, seated on a Swan and surmounted 
by Reis, Afhole stones; 'sthanaka’ and bearded with usual 
emblems, Madras Musetm; Chalukya Hosala- school; seated on 


Visvapadma in a Lalitaksepapose in Rajasahi Museum, 


Various forms of Vishnu icons are found in the 
sculptures. The samarangana-sutradhara lays down tha the 
image of Vésnu should be represented as Vaidhurya-Sankas' 
1.@. having the colour of the 'valduryamant', and wearing 
yellow garments (Pitambara). 

Two, four and eight armed 'sthanakamurtis of Visnu 
belonging to the mediaeval peried ave found in the northe rn 
and eastern India. 

YOGESVARA 

Visnyin Yogasura-mudra’is found in the twelfth century 
stone image from Sarisadeha, 24 paraganes, Bengal (Now exhibit 
No 2592 in the [Indian Musetm), Dr, Banerjee sugzests that it 
illustrates a gond many traits of Yogesvara Visn:, 

LAK SMINARAY AMA 3~ 

Visnu as Narayana in the company of goddess Laksmi, 
generally in the left with other attributes is known 
Laksmi Narayana. Rao has given 7ts illustration cd piece of 


~ 154 
seulpture found in the Kappe-Chenigarayas temple at Belur. 


When Visnu is depicted in Yogasana with his ‘natural’ 


(front) hands in the 'Dhayan mudra', he is lavishly decorated 


with ornaments, and sometimes accompanied by both or one of 
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Indian custom or Sri and Bhu according to south Tndian 
conception), According to Rao these images fall under both 
the classes, Yoga anc Bhoga. “ira-varteties of Visnu 
{mages of early and medieaval period have not yet been ie 
Ihe 'thoga' variety 1s numerously found such as a black 
chlorite Visnu of the sarly wedi aeval peried is found in the . 
Chaitanpur (Burdwan district, Bengal) and new in the | 
collection of Indian Museum, Catena | 

Rawxkm In the asrly phase 7° the Pala sculpture we 
find the images of Visnu on Garuda from Lakshmant2ti carrying 
his consorts Lakshami and Sarasvati, 

The tmagas of Visnu as sitting in 'Yogasana' poses 
are found in the Xallesvara temple at BagaLi in the Pillery 
district of Madras belonging to the later cvgiukyass 
DASAVAT ARAS+- 

The zoromrphiec representation of Varaha in the 
Varaha temple at Khajuraho ‘s a note worthy Lconographte 
carving of the mediaeval veriod, Tt is almost comparable 
4n importance to the Gupta-sculpture of the same theme 
from fran, \ivnanteiediag — The znomoerphie ferm of 
Veraha from Billari recalls similer representation from 
Khajuraho and elsewhere, Yoga “arasimhe, aml Seshas@yi, Visnu 
and Frishnas-balalilas (Juvenile sports) from Schagpur are 
lovely examples, A Vishm: recently unearthed from near 
QutPminur is an inseribed seulpture and is a beautiful 


specimen ef this perted,? There are several other minor 


‘orms 300 cord ro. Gopinath Rao are. 
155, Ibid Rat co tinction é “ea, 
tee, Beat, , ad 


ol 
elis | 398-399 
1&7. De . 405. 
158. Indien scvlpture, C. xSrivammp Sivaranamurti , p. 115. 
159, Zoid, p. 103~v4. 
160. Ibis, p. 101-102 
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Purusa,Kapila,Yajnamurti,Vyasa,Dhanavantari,Pitemaham , Manamath 
oe | 
SAIVA-ICONS The Sai va-i-cons in their variow forms are 
numerously found in several centres like Bhuvanesvara, 
Khajuraho, Ellora, Ramesvara etc,-Generally two types of 
Siva-t-cons are found,viz,Linga and the human form. 
Einga-i—Cons « This emblem 1s associated with Mehesvare. 
According te the Aparajita-praccha, Siva and Sakts are typified 
Ante this cowmic emblem.The Semarangane Subreshare Piaactee 
a full chapter to the substances ‘of which the Lingas are 
made such as, Mrta(earth) ,Lavha(of all metals) ,Ratnas(gems of 
various kinds) ,Daru(timber) and Sila (stone lingss) .The book 
also describes the threefold criterian for the @lassification 
of the lingas,i.e,. the measurements in relation to both the 
empee erase’ and the worshipper,the materials, and the 
potency. 

The Mahakala temple at Ujjain enshries in it the 
‘linga ' of Siva which is the fine specimen of the period. 
It 1s one of the important twelve lingas of Siva. The tentee 
emblem of Siva is enshrined in the Brhadi svara temple. Thés 
motif was very pepular in the south bn early and late mediaeval 
periods but not so popular in tle north. We however find one 
fine specimen which is now in the collection of Rajputana, in 
which Brhma i Visnu are depicted as attendants of sive 
HUMAN FORM OF STVANICONS + The Samarangana-Sutradhara arlagei Hiei 
thses figures inte two types viz, the mild (Saumya) and the 
fierce (Raudra) .The former represents as having clotted hair 
shining with moon(Candrankitajatah) with blue neck(Nilakantha) 
having an extraordinary crown. 

Various representations of Siv-igons in mild and fierce 


161.E,H.1.p-400-401  162-a,Ibid. 
162, S,5,Chapt,70 163. 3 J.1.S20.A.1X pl.X/164.8.S.Chpt.70 
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poses are found in the contemporary literature and sculpture . 

The facades of the Kandariya and Visvanatha temples at Khajuraho 
have various forms of Siva figures and those of the Duladeo 
temple carry the figures of Nandisvara,four armed standing Siva 
carrying the Varada,Trigula, Serpent and Water vessel,and standing 
Siva-Paravati . 

165 
According to Aparajita praccha the Mahasadasiva aspect 

represents the Dvadagakala -Sampurna -Sadashiva. Dr.Haridasa-Mitre 
writes that this form is remarkable for its representation in 
some of the mediaeval reliefs of Bengal.Dr. Banerjea writes that 
the Sena Kings of Bengal were devout worshippers of this aspect o 
ava 

AEDHANARTSVaRA}MURTIS This aspect represents Siva in the half 
male and half female form, It shows the combination of Parvati 
and P aramesvara; diva and Saktt. The north niche of the sanctum 
o the Visvanatha temple at Khajuraho contains tte figure of 

Siva in Ardhanarisvara form. 
CANDRASEKHAEAM MURTI :~ Many Indian sculptures depict this form. 
The Uma-mahésvara form of Siva is found in the Chaunshat Yogini 
temple at Bheraghat near Sabai cue, According to S.K. Sarawati 
this temple might have belonged to 9th or 10th century iD. 


GANGADHARA:= In this form Siva is seen st-nding with the right 


leg planted vertically on the earth and the left slightly bent 
with all the attributes. Sn his Jata is located Ganga. The 
specimens of this form hail from stone Kailasa temple Ellora, 
Bronze, Siva temple at Vidyesvara "¥oyili,Tanjore etc.Banerjea 


states that a relief hailing from the Genes noudscel entra temple 
170 


{i 1s0 beautiful ecimen of th form 

165. A,P. Chapter, 224, 

166, Bibra’ s arti cle on Sad asiva worship in Bengal. 

167. DH.I. p.40 

168, C 1X 60-74, 
169, tee Sthus: 


ire,p.675, 
170. DHAI,p. ase 
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KALYANA~SUNDARA:-~ It depicts the marriage of Siva with Parvati. 


Dr.Banerjea states that the relief of Elephanta is the fine 
example of this form where Siva is seen holding the hand of 
Parvati in the centre surrounded by various gods and seats ac: 
Otherspecimens are the Bronze Tiruvorriyur stone panel,Two stone 
from Ratnapur(Bilaspur) and Madura. 

ANUGRAHA-MURTIS :- In this form Siva is shown as bestowing grace 
on his votaries like Ravana, Visnu,Nandi,Arjuna ete. The 
Ravananugraha is depicted in Kailasa (Bllora panel) and the 
Candesanugraha in the Gaingaikondacelapuram sculnture of the 
first quarter of the eleventh century ee 

NETA-MURTIS:- Nrta or dancing of Siva mirtis have a spectal 
significance in the teonography.In each temple of importance 

a separate place is allotted to Nataraja. The examples of this 
form are-Natraja Bronze,Madras Museum;Stone panel,#llora and 
Badami, stones Kailasanatha temple, Conjeevaramand the figure 

of Nartesvara dancing on a bull from Sankarabandha now in the 
Dacca Museum.The Bhadraniches of the sanctum of the Kand-rtya- 
and Duladeva temples at Khajuraho exihibit the figures of Siva 
in Nataraja form. 

DAK SHINA-MURTIS:~ It is so cal’ed because Siva is seen seated 
facing south when he taught the sages, Yoga and Jnana. Rao 
observes that this form is remarkable for its Scecalities:: 
This form is found in four aspects 1.e. as a teacher of Yoga, 
of Vinasof Jnana and as an expounder of other Sastras 
(Vyakhyanamurtis) .These forms are found in the Katflasanathas- 
vamin temple at Conjeevaram ;Sivat-terple at Nanjangodu ete. 
Banerjes t?lustrates a fine sculpture from Orissa (Puri) ,in 


hi t four-armed Siva its seated in the Ardhaparayanka pose 
CTE Hie POSS 


172, Rao,#.H.I.p, 406. 
173. Tbia. : 
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on a raised seat, holding the musical instrument in his front 
two pantsse e bull Nandi listens to its master in rapt 
setenions Hie its head raised towards him. 
THE ASANTA OR UGRA-MURTIS-SaNHGRA ATC:- In this group Siva is 
shown in his destructive form.Various representations of this 
are found in the sculptures. 


KAMANTAKA-MURTT:~ This form shows the figure of Manamatha as 


having fallen down at mere glance of Siva. According to Dr. 
Banerjea,the Gangaikondacopapuram temple relief il}ustrates 
this form... the serene contemplative pose of the god seems to 
show that the sculptor has intended here to present the god 
just before he had burnt Kama to ashes by his angry ae ie 
The Tripurantaka and Andhakantaka forms of Siva-icons are 
found in the bhadra niches of the sanctum of the Kandariya 
and Duladeva temples at Ehajuraho.The Virabhadra,Jalandhara 
and the Mallari Siva forms of Shiva-icons are found in the 
MadrasMuseum,the nine niches of the facades of the Visvanatha 
temple at Khajuraho ;K ilasa temple Ellora(Stone paneBls) and 
in the Mahakala temple at Ujjain respectively. 

KANKALA AND BHIKSATANA-MURTIS:- Both these forms represent 


him as begging in the served Kapala for the expiation of the s 
skn of Brahmahatya.According to Rao,these icons are found 
almost in all famous diva temples of southern -India. 

The Bkadasa-Rudra are very well depicted in the sculpture: 
at Khajuraho.Elsewhere, théé6 these isons are rarely found, 
MAHESA OK MAHADEVa:- This is the fully manifested form of 
supreme Siva,who is the cause of creation, protection and 
destruction.In this form, he is shown as having 48 three eyes 


four arms,Karandamukta and wearing al" the female ornaments. 


Byhis side stands Sakti .Some of the specimens of this form 
174. E.H,1. er 4777 48> 
175. Ibid, p.488. 
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hail from Chitorgarh,in Udaipur :Marwar,Belgam rtayttre 
district,stone from Siva-temple at Melcheri,near Kavert- 
pakkan. 
SIV4-GaNASi- NANDI:- In north Indian temples,he 1s represente¢ 
as a bull,squatted on the raised pedestal facing the entrance 
donor of practically every Saiva shrine;such as at Khajuraho 
and Bhuvanesvara. 

The Candesa or Candanatha and Kshetrapala ot the other 
ganas of Siva. The former is very commonly depicted in the 
south Indian temples. 

GANESA :- acstipeneeka plea the accout of this god with 
all the traits such as elephant head, four-arms with svadanta 
(his own tooth) in the right,Parasu in the left, lotus and 
Modaka in others,three eyes,one tooth, himself Mahacanda, 
thread of a serpent, head as red as Sindhura, body like 
“Kumkuma, seated on the mouse.According to the book, such a 
figure is bestower of Siddhis and fulfil’er of all desires. 

The finest examples of Ganesa are found from Kitching 
(Mayurbhanj,Orissa). There we find standing images with all 
attributes.Dr.Banerjea remarks," ~eeeané apparently grotesque 
iconic eye enuld be converted into an elegant piece of 
sculpture, by the anonymous artist of a corner of aides 
The same locality provides us with another eight-armed Nrta- 
Ganapati-icon. The icon of the same god in dancing pose is 
found from Bheraghat. 

KARTIKEYA:- The sejuesedunscoueeadiace elobarates that his 
figure is to be represented like the morning 8un,clsthed in 
red,body in fry-red enlour, vouthful tending towards child- 


hood ook beautifuladorned with variegated orname ts like a 
176.4,P.5utras, 196-198. 


177.D,H.L.p. 360. 


178.5,5.Chap.74-76. 
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garment of the Muktamani, either six heads or one with crowns 
amd with his Sakti. In the town places he should have twelve 
hands, in Khetaka, six and in the vi llages only two and so forth. 

The epiaauicenkeaeni ewes tha his mount is jackal and 
ether attributes are six heads, twelve arms, three-eyes and 
a youthful appearence. 

The figures of Karttikaya are found in the upper-rows 
of the facades of the Visvanatha and the Kandarya Mahadeva 
temples at Khajuraho. 
DEVI - PRATIMA, Th econsonanee tn the conception and principle 
of Trinity, the three goddesses, 1.@. Laksni, Sarasvati and 
Durga are the supermost, others being their manifestations. 
ambika, Uma, Durga, Kali etc. are associated with Sakta-cult. 
Thé Visvanatha and Bendariya-Mahadeva temples of Khajuraho 
contain in the niches beginning with the south east in 
Pradakshina order the fi :ures of Chamunde, Indrani, Varahi, 
Vaishnavi, Kavmari, Mshesvari and Brahmani. 
LAKSMI. The icons of Laksmi in the sculptures are found in 
three forms tee. Mahalaksmi, Laksmi and Sri or Gaja-Laksm. 
Her ieonie attributes are - welldressed, decked with various 
ornaments, fully developed breasts, narrow-walste; heavy buttocks! 
'Padmasth’ 'Padmakara', being bathed by two elephants: 
Simhavahini ete.. according to the Seuiteueineauadiers 
Sri, a form of Laksm’, the spouse of Visnu shovld be represented 
in the first stage of youth, face looking like the full-moon 
complexion white, the lips red like ‘bimba and smilinz' in 
white garment; most handsome,adorneé with Divya ornaments, left 


hand on the waist, right holding the lotus flover, batred by 


= o°5* Chante. Chapters 77 
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Dr. Banerjee suggests that this motif is very common in many 
mediaeval temples especially of Orissa, where Gajalaksmi was 
carved in the centre of the alchitrave over the doorway of the 
main structure, whatever might have been the cult affilistions 
o* the shrines. Separate niches in ediaeval temples were also 
assizned to the goddess, where she was eleborately rr aa 
Sivaramamurtt, remarks that there is practically no mediaeval 
Hindu temnle without the gateway presenting ka Sri or Laksmt 
on the ee 
Sal aSVaTT. The Apar®jitapraceha has devoted a full chapter to 
the worship of this deity. Jer main attributes are: the «ight 
retalled Lotus, aksamala, vina, Pustaka and a 'Kamandala' with 
her blue nech, white arms, white body and aderned with 
crescent moon and being called under names, Mahavidya, Mahavina 
Bharati and Sarasvati eta. « sculpture hailing from Kitching 
(Mayurbhanj} Orissa) of the 10th century A.D. and the images of 
Sarasvati found from the Brhadesvara temple at Tanjore and 
collections of Dacea museun are five specimens. Dr. Fanerjee, 
rezards the fentures of the latter as typifying one of the fully 
developed hieratic forms of er ats 

In Samvat 101° 1°33 A.L. by the orders of BhofJa, the 
famous sculptor icatheas executed an imaze of Sarasvati 
now preserved in the British Museum which has all the 
characteristics of Meciaeval seulptures. The goddess is in 
the 'abanga' pose, with four hands, the front vatr being now 


imperfect, half of each having disappeared. She wears a crows 


and_heregr-rings hang down to he shoulders whilst round 
181. L alle De 375. 
182. Henolrs of Archaeological Survey of India, No.73 p.6. 
183. etlete Deo 376. 
Euvam N. 


184, Rupam No.17 Jain 1924 p.i-23; Elements of Hindu Tleonography 
by Mr.G.Rao, Vol. I “part pp. 377-78 
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he neck is a pearl neckl ce, and a pearl enbroidered band 
encircles her breast, hear waist is also decorated all round. 
She is attended by five subordinate figwes, 2 above md 3 
below. On the Ime left below, are a rsi and a dwarf am on 
the right probably Parvati on the lion. %n the left above 
is a flying female-figure with a garland in her hand, the 
other figure is indistinct. The Devi is in meditative mood, ara 
her face is lovely and serene. gan ee that the 
image is chef-c-neuvre of rare beauty, in its exquisite serenity 
0” pose, in its entrancing and balancing rhythn, in the elegance 
and suavity of its aquiline features, and in the general 
restraint, in the treatment of the anatomy, which is almost free 
from any exaggeration. To us, the emotions of its static 
conception, almost alternating between a "rajasik' and a 
'Satvik', is mos appealing". D.C.Gang-ly opines that the image 
is of a grea value for more than one reason. In it we find the 
union of characteristic features of both the north and south 
Indian-seulptures, Its 'vrumdla' (thigh ornament) and carnet 
are Lravidian in style. The ornaments of its arms remind us 
186 187 

of the early images of Benzal and Orissa. Sri Stvaramanurti 
remarks,"it is perhaps one of the most marvellous creations of the 
sculptor of the Paramara realm patronised by Bhoja. It closely 
resembles sculptures of the Pratihara school, especially from 
the western area, approaching in several respects the idiom of 
Gujarat! 

The general affiliation of the figure with ‘sole sculpture’ 
of the period and partial resemblance tn the contemrorary Pala anc 
Orissen sculptures show that Indian art has been essentially one 


throughout the country, while a companion, with the figures shows 
186. HePep.271-72, 10? EPO — 
187. Indian Seulpture, pp.106-197. 
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188 
steady, continuous evolution of Indian art throughout the ages. 


an inscription on the pedestal, dated 4.D,1035, as translated by 
¥.“.Dikshit runs as follows t- Om, the Vidyadharel of the town 
Bhoja, the moon among Kings having first made the mother goddes 
of speech great in fruit, crested the auspicious image. This 
was made by Manathala, the son of the craftsman Sahira, written 
by 'Sivadeva' in the Samvat year 1°91", 


DURGA. This deity as also known by the names, Mahatali, Kali. 


or EFhadrakali. Lurga panel in the rock cut iosxax temple of 
Varaksvarin tn Mahabalipuram is a good illustration of her 

eight armed form, standing erect on the head of a bufallo. Some 
mediaeval reliefs from Bihar are now in the collection of Indian 
Museum. Banerjee, remarks that these icons show the cevelopment 
of Lurga notif in a characteristic manner, In the temple of 
Yonark Narasimha has been denicted as presenting himself before 
the image of cae The Erahmor tma:e also follows the 
iconographic concept of the Chalvkya-period (1.e.7th C) . 

i.e. the goddess puts her right foot on the head of the killed 
fuffalo demon after having run her trident into its neck, while 
with her left hand she catches the fuffalo's tail and lifts 

its whole body up al nost re add 

Salhi =» PRaTIMAS, The image of Surya is installed in the sun 


foun e sc Konark which was built by Nerasimha, the eastern Ganga 
king . The sun temple at Madhera also provides us with a fine 
specimen of the image of Sun. 

Ji tNA = [MA'uS. among the jain images the twenty four 
Tirthankaras, along with their Sasana devas, the yaksas and the 


128. 188. Eholjaraia by P.l.c. by _ P Pua 238 ayy angar, chapt. X. 

189, Sivaramamurt ts Indian sculpture, pp.116.17 

190. The Barly Wooden Temles of hanba by Hermann Goetz 
(Memoirs of the Kern institute No.1, 1955) p.79. 
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$asana_devikas, the yaksinis are delineated. The Jain temples 
of Khajuraho enshrine images of Jain deities on the niches and the 
door ways. The doaways of the Jain temples tnvartably -epresent 
Chakresvan, Yakshi on the lalsta-bimba, while the door jambs 
and niches contain Vidyadevis and Sasanadevtas, besides figures 
of Jinas, The sixteen ausnicilous symbols such as Atravata, the 
noblest bull, the noblest lion, Sridevi ete. seem in the dream by 
Vardhamanas' mother are represented on the architrave above the 
doorway of almost all the jain-temples except the Parasvanatha. 

Besides numerous gods and paddaswaa of. the Brahmanical and 
Jain pantheons, di*ferent forms of lower deities like 
Vidya@dharas, Gandharvas, Nagas, Ganas, Bhutas and Apsaras are 
also represented on the exterior as well as the interior of the 
temples at Khajuraho. Like the dik-palas, navagrahas and the rive 
goddesses they have no sectarian affilfations and apve ar 
promiscuously on temples of all sects. 

The chlorite figures in the Lingaraja temple especially 
those of the parsvadevatas around the vimana with their delicately 
flowing folds of anapees are few hut excellently axecuted. So 
are also the floral devices, intrecate traceries and scroll work, 
Large statuettes, flying nmumphs, naga: and naganis zroups of 
mustctlans playing on various instruments and the attractive 
dikpatis are all full of like. Remarkable for detail are the 
scenes from the two, Hindu epics carved on the frontal projection 
of the Jagamnhana and on its a 
PAINTING, 


The literature of the period provides us with many details 
regarding the art of painting. *e shall deal here with some 
apkimy of them. 
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The Samarangana-sutradhara devotes several chapters to 
the painting, which deal espscially with the 'rasas* and iewhacratt 
the dancing poses of hands etc. and with the popular technique and 
conventions. It eleborates that the types of painting emerge 
fram the types of back-ground such as, the toard (Patta) or the 
(Pata) cloth or the wall (Kudya) all of which require the 
'vartis' outlines, movldings (the Frta-bandhas), the Eptanrzng 
proportion of the portraih etc. (Lekhamana) the enlovrtng substance 
shading and delineations etc. It also deseribes nine positions of 
lezs and feet and innumeratle poses or 'mudras' of the hands. The 
book also prescribes sxe eight fold-parts as essential limbs of 
‘painting such as :- 1. Vartika - Paint-brush; 2. Phumibandhana 
Canvas (beck ground): 3. Lékhya - Lrawin-; 4. Rekhakarva - 
Lelineation and articulation of form: 5, Varnakarma - colours} 
6. Vartana- disolay of lizht and shade; 7. Corrupt; 6. Corrupt. 
The brok wlso contains the details regarding several 
measurements such as 'andaka - Pramanan', Kaya - pramanan 
(body dim=ns‘tons), and Manotpatti ete. in a dition to vlaster and 
ointments under the chapter 'Lepyakarma’ and varieties of brushes 
with their use in the pictorial art under the chapter 
Vilekha - Lakshana, it gives five fold brushes. 
—lypes one 3 Seat ce a 
1. Furchaka. Paints like those of the sprouts of 


Eanyan tree, 
i i Lid 


©, Hastaekurchalka. " Asvattha tree. 


3. Phaskurchaka. ‘ : “ " another vartety 
of Pig tree, 

4. Callakurchaka. (?) 

5. Vartani. . (?) 


&s regards the aestheticism in painting, Ehoja writes, 
"now (after I have described the canons of painting in detail), 
I shall describe the Kasas and the fasa-drstis, becauce the 
the Ehavavyaktih- the manufestation of sentiments in pictorial 
193. 3.5-Chapter 71 to 75 and from 7S-S1 and 83. 
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imases (citra) is dependent on the 'rasac' and 'rasadristis' 
(tadayatta). Then follows the exnlosition of the eleven 

‘rasas' and eighteen rasa-drstis suited to in pictures and images 
He further adds that the art ces paitnting 1s based or the art 

of Natya or dance and anaes 

Aparaiitapraccha.!- The book deals with the nictures like natural 
scenes, especially the animal xiny kingdom, the birds and beasts 
the plants, the trees, leaves and flovers etc. Bt exrounds six 
styles of painting i.e. Negara, [ravida, Vesara, Kalinga, 

Yamuna and Vyantara. It gives certain valuable £2 inst akinn 
illustrations of pictorial ant and deals with the tonics suc> as £ 
the patras, kantekas, the vartane and the manifold motifs of the 
animal kingdom and the celestial eae 

abhilasitartha (Ma llas The book is aseribed to Chalukya 
kin: Somesvaraccva, It deals with yariaws both the religious 

and secular topics. The prakarana IT gives va@ ious details 
regarding the picture drawing and paitnting under the heading, 
Alékhyakarma, Various details Tegarding the painting and the 
painter, Vajralépa, brushes, pure and mixed colours, pictorial 
painting - the divine and human both in all its limbs and 
sub-limbs as well as the anatomical perspective of the whole 
picture and several technical terms are found in the book. 

The author describes himself as Citra-Vidya Vira®chi, the 
ere:tor or master of the art drawing and painting. It also 
explains five types of painting i.e. Viddhacitra Aviddhacitra, 


ihavacitra, Rasacitra and dhulicitrar 
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According te the Minasellica’ " Varttika "1s a sert of erleur 
‘stump. Ehe book deals with various types ef colours such as 
white made of conch-shell, red ,prepsred from red-lead er 
alakataka juice, t.e.lac or from red-chalk-gairikasgreen - 
brewn (Haritala) i.e. sulpharated arsenic and black from 
Kajjavala (soot) .The colouring substances are t-gnld, silver 
corper mica,deep celoured brush, red-lead,vermilian tin,yellow 
lac, indigo ete. The blue colour is essential for preparing 
secondary exis the gold seems to be the hobby of the 
painters for delineating the details of costumes and making 
the painting attractive and eetentenenc: The paint-brush 
termed as 'Lékhani' 1s to be prepared by the hair of ecalf 
and bound up by the aid of Laksa (lac) on the tip. This 
Lakhani is of three kinds-Sthula,Madhaya and Suksma.The 
first is to be used in the application of point-plaster or 
ointment ( TAY ) ,the second tn drawing out the outline 
and the third in finishing up the minutest of lines( #7] “Ss 
S®M* Somadeva also prescribes certain essential qualifications 
for a painter such as :- fully initiated in the visualization 
of the these and experts at the line,adept in *he execution 
skilled at designs of patras, dexterious at colours and 
masters of delineations of light and Suede: 

There are also descriptions of sictorial art in the 
Sundari-Kaha, the Magadhi-prakrita Jain legends (4.D,1038) whic 
show that even such pictures were drawn in which the presence 
of human figure was not always necessary. The Citrasthisal aka- 
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picture-hal? containing the wall-paintings. Moreover the work 
of painting was allocated among the painters who had their 
own assemblies, The Kathasaritasagra narrates thetonce a 
painter drew a picture on a smo-th pillar and then a sculptor 
cena ake an image by carving. The same book at several 
places, suzgests to hang the screen inside the hovse. Tt 
shows that there was a fashion more popular to hand the 
sereen rather than wall-paintings. RajaSekhara.in the prologue 
of his drama-Bala-Bharata or Pracanda-Pandava,compares nature 
at dusk to an old picture dulled by eye. 

In the ‘Hite find the descriptions of paintec 
halls in the palace and also of the moving 'Citrasala’ of the 
bed-room, the ' Sayana-Chitrasalika!The same book states that 
the 'dantavalabhika'is painted with pictures on ivory. The 
‘anga’ or the court-yard is decorated with trangoli' patterns 
according to the drama Vrishabhanuja.Of the types of chitrasal: 
there is a mention of the general ones for public in the heart 
of the city, those of the palace and the harem. 

Sri Sess a remarks, "if today most of the 
chitrasalas are lost,we vet have liteeature to supplemetnt our 
knowledge by this graphic description. ajanta,Bagh, the wal’s 
of perambulatory passage around the central cell of the 
Brhadiévara temple at Tanjore are to be studied only in this 
context. He further adds that the attempt of our ancients in 
the nictorial world was at realistic treatment. But at the 


same time the canons regarding the three-worlds and the forms 
» nos 2 


of divine ones prescribed by the seers had to trictly foll 
3 omens : wed 
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From about the 8th century A.D. a new tendency began to 
develrp in the art of painting. The gliding and mode?*ing lines 
of ajanta sere replaced by sharp and thin lines,modulated 
curves, by sharp and pointed angles and 4" roundly modelled 
surfaces by flat coloured spaces. The burden of plastic-modell- 
ing writes Kramrish, was shifted to the line’,distorting the 
wave form in a manner that btoth recalled and belied its past 
nike These features accorcing to S.K.Saraswati are called 
'NOrthern' because they vere prevalent in north. India. 

But the commencement of new traditicn does not mean the 
total exhaustion of the classical tradition.Its examples, thou7h 
rare,are found in the Brhadi¢vara temple at Tanjore and in the 
M.S.S.illustrations of Eitar and Bengal,Nepa® and Tibet (10th 
to 13th century 4.D.) «.G.arecher writes that until the 10th, 
century 4.D, this cultured style of Ajanta remained tr accept 
norm of paintin: as ts proved by the rock-cut 4indu-temple 
of Kaildsa and the Jain -cave temples at Ellora,(10th century) 
where dancing girls were stil’ depicted with moulded limbs 
with stricent lithness tt lacking the languid ee According 
to Kramrisch, the classiecsl tradition in its thinner and varios 
ly accentuated context survived unto the 11th century in south 
Incia and continued in paintings of illuminated manuscripts for 
one or two centuries in Be rote 

The northern or mediaeval tradition thus became influengive 
from about the lith century,in some of the mintatures of eastern 
India(Nepal,Bihar and Bengal) .In the south its extants can be 


seen in the earlier layer -paintings at Tirumaruttikunram and 


the second layer of paintings at Tirumalaipuram, In U'tar—. 


radesh it is visible in the P 
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ceiling of a mandapa of a Vishnu temple at Madanpur in Lalitpur 
district.In book i?7?&strations, itt was extensively is use in 
west Indlan,mainly Gujrati,miniatures ,and in limited range in 
east Incian M.S.3.illustrations and conper-pla‘e drawings. 
Outside India, it is felt in Javanese sculpture of Panataram 
temples and also in the contemporary Murals in Pagan,Burma 
and Siam. 
SOPH SOUTH-INLTa:- The specimens of painting from south sre 
found in the walls of the Vijayalaya Cholisvara temple at 
Narttamalai in he old Pudukottat state (¢.1100 4.D.) of the 
Prihadisvara temple at Tafjore (c.11007A.D.),on the brick-bui't 
walls a*fixed in front of the cave (¢.1100 A.D.) and so forth. 
VIJAYaLAYACHOLTSVARA TEMPLZ:- In the temple larze scale painted 
figures of Mahakala,Devi and Siva Nataraja are sti?1 visible 
along vith other minor figures.These figures represent beth the 
earlier and the seine) 2 ae ihe figure of Mahakala here 
resembles the Tripvrantakal of Erhadisvara temple at Tanjore. 
The later Chola-style is seen in the form and shape of hair 
decoration, Karanda-mvkuta,costumes of the Devi,Sutlines of the 
figures are rec and the colours extensively used are terr-verte 
yellow and red of varied tones,zgreen,black white, high-lights 
in white are used in @* figure :ins.Mere along with the Chola 
forms and phystogno~y the classical modelling of colour though 
in lessened form,is apparent. The mediaeval trend is found 
in the fragment of two rovs of flying figure@ whose faces and 
busts, flattened ovt on the wAss#s surface, are shown in three 
quarter profile,and noses, eves and mouths are drawn fn sharp 
pointed angular lines (in the second recess,to the right from 
the entrance) | 
ERTYADISVARA-T2YPLE t= t- There are two layers of wa’? paintings 
the lower one is earlier. The scenes here represent ‘Siva! 


along with 'ganas!'gandharvas, 'apsaras'et>.The paintings are 
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executed in the surface of lime. The ovtlines are drawn i> 
Tight red or brown later on deepened by black or reddish browns 
Pigments used for contours, back grounds and decorations are 
vellow ochre, red ochre, terre-verte, brown eurth, white, black 
and lapislazuli-blue.The figures look Platter and thinner 
different from classical tradition..In the fresenes of this 
temple a mixture of lime and sand was used for preparing the 
siind: 

The seated figures shew the classic:.1-tradition as they 
have broadly modelled lines ample curves and colour tones and 
graceful bhangas etc,while the standing figures lonk stiff 
and idealistic. The mediawvtal factor is seen here in the 
treatment of face invariably in three quarter profile, the 
fish-shaped -eyes drawn sharply to pointed angles in both 
directions, long beak-like sharnly pointed nose and pointedly 
angular chins and fully phastic lips drawn in double curves. 
The two modes and visions ‘classical’ and medisevzl' commingle 
in these paintings.But accordingto 5.K.Saraswati, pe aesen 
adhered more tenactously to the former than the latter. 
LAKSMISVaha MAYLaPa:= The other specimens o* the wall-pvaintinzgs 
are found in the first layer on the brick-wal)s of the outmost 
chamber on the second storey of the Lakshmi vara mandapa at 
Tirumalai.The figures shown here are in ful or three quarter 
faces with eyes wide-oren look out intently towards a definite 
point, the hands sre held in anjali-pose. The classical tradttho 
here is visible in the body-~shaping colour model’ing while the 
mediaeval one is evident in +he sharpliness and angles, beak~ 


like pointed noses, upline curves,and flat treatment of 
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end red. The black-black grovnd seems to have been special 
feature at Tirumalai. The paintings on the outside of the 
brick facade also belong to the same category. 

The second paintings on *he cetlings of the ovter-most 
chamber of the Lakshmitsvara mandepa nd on the wal’s of rock- 
cut caves exhibit thinned volume and the further sharrened 
lines and the bthangas without plastic flexibility. 

The portrait-statues of Tirumala.Nayaka of Madurai, 
the famous bronzes representing Krishnadevaraya and his 
queens,King Achyutarayas bronze portrait, the portrait statue 
of Vishnuvardhana Yoyasala from Nalebid, that of Rajaraja 
from Tanjore and Kanichipuram,portraits of three generations 
of kings Simhavishnu from Mahabalipuram,the portrait in 
relief,of king Gandarsditya set up 6° his sorrowing queen 
Sembianmadevi, the zgrend aunt of Rajaraja, are some of the 
well known specimens. These portraits av:cording to Sivarama- 
murtirepresent vidhachitra for the drama of Fajasekhara 
style the Vidhasdlabhanjika gaits on a plot centering on 
a portrait statue of a princess. Somadeva also refers to the 
Viddha type of portraits. The term Viddha also occurs in 
the Tilakamaiijart- 

These Viddha portraits weredlso used to bring lovers 
together as is proved by several stories of the Yathasarit- 
sagarwhere the marriages of princes and noblemen are deseribed 
as arranged with famous beauties of the day by exchange of 
their paintings carried hither and thither by land or sea. 


Sculptural versions of nictures of toth princes and princesses 


_itlustrating a Jataka story is found at Barabudur, 
emoirs of archselogical Survey of India,No. 


3,p.91 
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It is the literary reference that helps us to understand 
the portrait statues of an ancient Indis in their prover 
perspective.The remar’ that Tejahapala cried when he saw the 
portrait of his mother curved of word, writes Sivaramamurti, 
need “ot surprise if ve have no misanprebrenston about the 


215 
ability of ancient Indian artists in portrait work. 


wEST-INLTat:- The northern tradition or the mediaeval conception 
did not make its headvay in the western India before the 12th 
century iD. From atout 4.D. 800 onwards, opines Kramrisch,"th= 
is a change in the physiognomy of Vestern,leccani and Mid-~ 
Indian painting" The treatment of faces shows complete dis- 
ruption of the classical tradition. The outline of what was 
once a three quarter profile now cuts a-cross the eve.which 
hence“orwardg and unt1] the end of the 16th century li«s out- 
side the face, on the flat colour of the painted-ground. The 
nearer eye, wide-open and seen as it were from the front, 
travels across the entire width of the face, extending as far 
as tle ear. The tones o* classical painting were c-nsumed in 
the luminosity of a flet colour area. The figures were now 
limned in a caring tracery of clove-tailed patterns, speckled 
on to its red or golden radiance. This new style of Tndian 
painting was first applied to illuminated Palm-le-f and later 
to paper manuscripts. It was vrolific in Gujarat, and to the 
north of it in Uttar-.Pradesh and id-Indla from whence it 
spread to the 7, 

GUJaRAT:~ In Gujarat the art flourished under the aegis of the 


Chalukyas wo were great patrons o* Jainism.i11 the Gujarati 


paintings are M.S.%.1]°ustrations the miniature executed on 
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aecording to 3.K.3araswati,is relatively simple without any 
decorations.Jevellery here is simply suggested and not 
actually worked out. The line strokes are rel tively thick, 
the curves are full and steady and the drawing sure and une 
faltering. The frofiles and three-quarters are given prefere”* 
to human figvres.fyes,noses, chins beards ete are drawn in 
sharp-pointed angles. The eyes are drawn in two parabolic 
curves with sharp-pointed sides, set on the same Tevel, the 
eye lashes being drawn in sharp and extended bow~-like curves. 
Both eyes are shown. The earliest examples of this class 
are a couple of paintings in a paim-leaf M.S.dated in 4.D. 
wer, 

The next Gujarati style came into being f from about 
the middle of the 12th century 4.D. The ie etsy 
broken and somewhat desiccated. The eyes are separately on 
different levels, the corners of the eves meet at the nose. 
Earliest examples of this class can be seen in a M.S.(No.1155) 
dated 1161, 4.D. belonging to the Viravijavaji Sri Jain 
4yetanbara Jnana-Mandir-Bhandar at Chavi near Baroda. 
MaLwat- Several Jain-book illustrations of the Kestern style 
are found in the fort of Mandu(23 “tiles from Dhar) .Shree 
Hamabhat,Nawad of ahmedabad has taken the notices of at 
least 60 book illustrations from Mandu and one of these is 
found in the Jain-Kalpadrum which he has published. Bestdes, 
geveral copper-pl ‘tes of Paramara Fhoj avd his ancestors 
and successors reveal the same style bearing the figure of 
'Garuda'of this style. Moreover, some wall-paintings of the 


time of Bhoja's nephew .Udavaditya (1059-80) are found from 


‘Belur. These contain the faces of males. Were the “ose and the 
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eyes are drasn in sharp-pointed angles,the stiff-limbs etc 
show the same pattern. It is therefore reasonable to infer 
that the western style was popular in Malwa as ae 
Generally, the glowing colours of the west Tndi an 
paintings are red,yellow,blue and golden. Technically, they 
are examples of perfect craftsmanship ard reveal the inner 
meaning and psychology of Jainism tn which the majority of 
paintings owe their origin and erry 
RaSTREN.INDTa:-RENGAL,PTYaR NSPabLaNL TIER WD t= 
No specimen of east Indian painting earlier than the 
Pala rule has been found so far. The remnants are however, 
illuminations on Palm-leaves and paper of M.S.5. and on wooden 
covers of M.5.5. But in Bengal are found three drawings on 
copper-plates,which may be said to belong to about the 12th 
and 13th centuries and are Erahmanical in inspiration.These 
miniatures, according to S.K.Saraswath,are mural-paintings 
and are largely guided by the esrlier traditions of Bagh and 
ae 
The colours used in these paintings are -opiment 
yellow,white,indigo blue, Indlan-ink-black or Kajjala,Cinnabar 
red but not Indian red, ad green. Eut highlights are given 
in white while the outline is drawn either in black or red. 
The main divinity is relatively larger and is shown 
in the centre flanked on two sides by lesser divinities,Vacant 
spaces are filled Py aay Tne semi-divine beings,vegetal and 
ornamental decorations. 
The plastically modelled masses of the east-Indian 
miniature paintings resemble the classical tradition.The fine 
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specimens of this are the illuminations of two prasnaneperantts 
M.S.S. executed in the Sth and 6th regnal year of king Mahipala 
the Gandavyuh M.S. in the possession of Roerich and another 
Prajiianaparmita M.S. dated in the Nepalese era 191 ispacn. 
The colour modelling shows, the thinning doen of the plastically 
modelled treatment. The line howev’:, is still vital. Put in 
certain illuminations they resemble the mediaeval tradition as 
the lines are weak, brisk, faltering, broxen and sharp such as 
in the Cambridge M.S.No.add.1643 da ed 1015 A.D. and the 2x 
13th SOE copee tres ere drawings from Simmdarbans and 
Chittangong. 

The lines of the east Indim tradition though have the 
same predilection for brisk ami extended curves of the western 
one, they are not war unoften broken and are d rawn without any 
warmth of feeling or emotion and show sensitiveness and tempered 
hyricism. The colours here are applied in thinner and subdued 
tonese The reason for this was that the leisured romance was 
no longer in tune with contemporary a uieaes © 

Sast Indian manuscript illuminations refer to the reznal 
years of the Pala kings but those from Nepal are invariably 
dated in the Nepalese era. The Nepalese paintings comprise 
M.3.S. illuminations, prabhats, painted -tanners and painted 
wooden M.S.5. covers. Dated and illutinated M.5.5. are known 
from the 11th century onwards and the dated banners from the 
sixteenth. Some painted Nepalese bannrs, ascribed t» dates 
onwards from A.D. 900 were discovered at Tun-Huang, which 
resemble the eastern style but in inferior version, The same 
224— Gaubricze —niversity colle ction No sin +1464 and 

a No.73 fig.140 and 141 respectively. 
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is the case with the earlier (11th century A.D.) M.S.%. 
illuminations vhere ths line has a largeness, a simole 
vivacity, and someking of an emotional qualify. But towards — 
the 12th and succeeding centuries there is a progressive 
desication of colour-modelling capacity of the line which 
became crisp, dry and brittle, curves shorter and clipped. 
Sharp and hectic western lines am painted angles also made 
their intrusion. The wooden cover for example, of about 

uel. 1200 belongs to this phase. 

The remnants of Pala manuscript illuminations are preserve 
in the Government library Nepal, in the library of Rajaguru 
Hemaraja, in the collections of Avamindra Thakur, Ajitaghosh 
and of Sri Jalan, in art gallery enlk ction of Benaras and in 
the Royal Asiatic Snciety of Calcutta. Outside Indiam the 
examples of tle se are found from Bostan (America), %xford 
University (England), Detroit Institute (America) gore 

The Pala-style lost its importance in Bengal and Bihara 
in about 13th century due to political disburbances. It, 
however, thrived in Nepal upto 1 th ace 

The relation of the Dance, Music and Drama with other 
fine arts such as painting and sculpture is like the twinestste: 
& favourite theme in sculpture is the disposition of the limbs, 
in different dance postures known as 'sthanas', ‘karnas' and 
‘angharas'. The groups of these forms never-anding pleasing 
motifs of architecture. tStva’ as the lord of dance has been 
represented in different ‘mx ‘'sthanas', like the ‘chatura', 
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and soforth, It is in connection with the glorious 
Sandhyanrtta of ‘Siva that the Natya-sabha or Natya-mandapa 

is made special feature to recetve the bronze image of Nataraja 
a feature in every south [ndian temple. Sarasvati as the 
presiding deity over fine-arts which includes dance is Sensestn 
in fine dance moods in many a sculpture from the Hoyasala 
temples in Mysore. 

General rejoicing is suggested by dance and music, 

Among the most marvellous carvings from Mt. Abu are many dance 
figures such as dancing apsaras, The beaitiful senlptural 
representa ions of dancing are the Bhutesara-yakshi listening 
the parrot in lovely ga posture and the pictures presented by 
Kalidasa of danseuses dancing before Siva at the time of 
evening worship are marvellously carved in the holy temple 

of Mahakdla at Ujjain. 

Tn painting and sculpture, the dance of Siva with his 
form encircled by his numerous hands, is more than vividly 
represented, The Chola-paint‘ng from the Brhadisvara temple 
at Tafijore dipict the dancers in the presence of Siva dancing 
to the acw@mpaniment of music. There are numerous sculptural 
remains of Sivas! dance in the 'chaturat and 'lalita' post at 
Ellora from central India, Uttara-Pradesh, %rissa dnd Eengd, 

Wherever dance is shown in sculpture to the accompanizhme) 
of music, writes, Sect it is always 'nritta'’ or 
pure dance, as the soul of 'nrittga' or sie gestive dance is 
‘abhinaya' or gesture, and music has only a secondary place 
and even has no place sometimes as it is said in the Natyasastr: 

aes 1.@. where the songz is 


db ticulation there shold be no music, 
231. Mengirs of the srchaeolosical Survey of India. 
0.73 pp. 
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To understand the unbroken traditions of Bharata-Natya 
and the great suggestive significance of it, it is sculpture 
and painting that aid most. The aa iconography depends 
on 'cttra't which in its turn on dancing. Bharata-Natyasastra 
mentions as many as 108 modes of caneing. 411 these forms of 
Gancing are depicted on either side of a ‘gopura’ in the 
Nataraja temple at Chidambaram. 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. It is archaeology that 


presents us afaithful picture of the glory of music in Indta. 
Music as one of the fine arts was a great hobby, and there was 
practically no 'nagaraka' who was not acquainted with this, 

one of the foremost branches of the 'vaiharikasilpas' or arts 
for amusements as the Ranayana styles oa Some of the smxi 
musical instruments of ancient "nédia which were in the early 
eenturtes of the Christian era have now disappeared, though 

in one form or other they still linger in distant, whixh: new 
places like Burma, Siam, Malaya and Java. The harp-shaped ~ 
‘ving’ which now survives only in Eurma, occurs in sculptures. 
The time scale was connoted as much by the tapperitnz of hands 
as by the drum and sounding of the cymbols. this/very popular 
and the re are many early sculptures representing it. Infact 
in the early centures 'karatala’' was more popular than 
'‘kamsyatala'. The zlory of ambu-mrdanga, a mustcal instrument, 
now having its existence in India especially in south under the 
name 'jalataranga' but menttoned as 'avbumrdanga’ in a 
mediaeval saaseietiens’ = There are several sculptural’ 


Leyrecentations of mu ie and musical inst t the ti 
233. Indian sculpture p.195. 
pan Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of. Tndia,No.73p.77. 
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The delightful motifs, musical figures, and surasundaris in 
cifferent glamourous attitudes, and the bracket figures on the 
pillars and sometimes nearer the cellings, depicting a damsel 
softly filling the flute with sweet musical notes, are some of 
the most, significant fre features of the mediaeval seulpture, 
especially of the Chandellas. These are beautifully carved 

in the Fhajuraho group of temples. 

ARCHTITZOTUD aL uCTIVITIGs oF BHOya. 

The architectural uctivities of Mhoja deserve especial 
notice, The Udelpur-Pragasti glorifies him with the 
construction of several temples dedicated to Kedaresvara, 
Pamegvara (7) “alaanala and Rina: Merutunga tells us that 
Ehoja rebuilt the ectty of bicie a Hoyasala grant from 
Beltir dated 1117 A.D. records that Dhara was made prosperous by 
asia Unfortunately all of his temples have bem destroyed 
by the hands of time, of renovators and of. teonoelastic 
Mussalmans, But D.C .Gangvly dovbts about Bhojas' participation 
in the building of the great temple of Somanatha in Kathtawar 
or of Pamedvara in soutern India. eis Beside these two temples 
the re were s veral others, dedicated to the same gods in 
different provinces of India. 4st Belur in the Bombay state, 
tre re is an 01d tenmmle of Rames ae Similarly, a temple of 
Somanatha is to De fone in Deolalas in the Rewa state 
(Madhya Pradesh) 

The most famous of Bhoja's temmles was the one built at 


Dhara dedicated to Sarasvat' styled Sarsvati-Sadana or Pharath 


1 ie 
Eh ~The Pa madiari Natika of ime 

236. Hel. ae T. p.236 v.20, 
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Arjunavanm-an the later Paramara king, was at first staged 

in the same temple. He also carved out the same Natika - 
(Vijayasti) on the Pillars and kept them in that temple. 
Recently, a pi*lar has been discovered from aon on which 
are found the first two acts of the 'natika' . The temole, 
it 1s believed, was 200 feet long ard 117 fert broad. 
"Lateron, when the Muslims occupied Malwa the profane hands 
of Mahamud -Shah-Khilzi, convermted Im 1t into the Kamal pli 
mosque in lWizari-Sativat 361 (V.2. 1514, ».D. 1457). Close 
to Sarasvati mandir was a large well, still known as 
"akkal-kui" or the "well of a ee 

PILIALS. Bhoja erected several pillars. An iron pillar 

had recently been found at Lharag Probably, Kulachandra 
Bhoja's general after returring from inahilwar, set up tris 
iron pie to celebrate his vietory over the Chalukyas of 
Gujarat. The pillar, when entire, was of a total length 
of 43 fect 4 inches and an avera;e width of 10¢ inches each 
vay. The largest portion measures 24 feat 3 inehes, and is 
square in section throughout, the second 11 feet and 7 inches 
of which 8 feet 6 inches is souare and 3 feet 1 inch of 
octagonal section, and the 36d piece, 7 feet 6 inches in length. 
and with the esception of a cirecvlar collar at the end, about 
8 inches deep is of octagonal section throughout...(there are) 
a numba of small holes at intervals in its sides, varying 
in depth from 13 to 3 inches and in diameter about 14 inches. 
They run up cach of the four sides of the square shaft ard 
the corresponding faces of the %etagon... The holes in all 


probabi ity eS made as the mass of theUpillg was built up _ 
243, Et 0101-122. 
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in order to hold the ends of crobars or levers which the 
workmen could better handle and roll over the gread heavy 
column as bit by bit of semimolten metal was adced and welded 
on to the white hot stump of the shaft. The crobars were 
removed and shifted from place to place as eae oeae stuck 
and was chipped off, leaving the end in the hole. 

The pillar was probably topped by a ‘garuda't the figure 
of which was engraved on the seals of BhojJa and other 
Paramaras. Three pieces of the pillar have bem recovered 
and perhaps there still lies somewhere concealed a fourth 
piece and the total length of the original piece was probably 
50 ta 

The Muhammadan rulers of Malwas in the 15th century 
destroyed all the temples of Dhara and used the material for 
new structures of their town, like the Lat-Maszid outside 
which lies one of the portions of the iron column. In its 
neighbourhood 1s the mosque of Kamalamaula “where not ony 
pillars and bu'lding-stones from Hindu temnles have been 
utilized, but a large portion of the flooring of the praying 
chamber is paved with black marble slabs, formerly covered 
with Sanskrit inscriptions, and even the lining of the Mthrab 
itself was found to consist of similar slabs in this case with 
the engraved fac«s merely turned inwards and the inscriptions 
thereon enema The slabs were found to contain two long 
inscriptions and several fragments. ne of them consists of 
two odes to the tortoise incarnations of Visnu, called 


aivani=Kumasatakan . written in Maha tri-Prakr di e 


247, Ibid. 
248, B S.R. 1903-04, p.44 


wr oe 


‘Arya metre to the effect, "nobody his carried the earth as 
well as the tortoise and no mother 1s so happy and worthy of 
praise as the mother of this tortoise." In the second 

it is said, "even the tortoise has been surpassed by King 
Bhoja who now carries the earth." The two odes are claimed 
to be Bhoja'ts compositions. The first says, "even to the 
tortoise rest has bem granted by King Bhoja alone. By this 
Kurma$ataka has been composed efter he had taken away all hope 
from the sete The second runs, as "by whom the chief 
of mountains (nay) all the mountains here (on earthX have | 
been reduced in weight, by this king Bhoja has this Sataka been 
er aad Bhoja is in the second ode several times 
Girectly addressed. But this and the selfpraise implied by 
his authorship were allowed by the convention of society in 
those days and were not taken literally as the modern man 
would do. Of the fragments "all that can bes said at present 
is that in all probability, they belong to odes to Bhoja 

of vast dimensions" and probably contd ned strings of verses 
in praise of the bow (Kodanda) of Bhoja.” : 

There are two Sanskrit grammatical inscriptions in the 
‘Nagari' characters, on two stone-pillars in the mosque nea 
the tomb of Mavlana-Kamaluddin at Dhar. The mosque is still 
popularly called 'Bhojaraj-Ki-Nisal! or Raja-Bhoja's~College. 
There is ample evidence to show that the mosque was built 
not only with the materials of the temple of Sarasvati 
discovered in 1902, but on the very site of it. The existence 


criptions on the 


249. defo. 1902-03 p.18. 
250, Eel. If, p.242. 
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pavement and of a part of the slinth of the original temple 
with a "Gomukha" on the north-east corner proves the LT ee 
beyond doubt. Moreover, the image of Ssrasvati OF tng ha 
installation in the temple oF Raj a-Bhoja himself in Samvat 
1091 (A.D.1035) exists in the Dr rehen Museum and its facsimile 
has been published in Rupam. 

The two pillars bearing the inscriptions are among 
those that support the dome of the prayer hall. The one near 
the pulpit containing the Sanskrit alphabet faces the east. 
The other, at a distance from the pulpit to the south, contains 
the Sankskrit verbal terminations facing the south with two 
Sanskrit verses inscribed over it containing the names of the 
two successors of Raja-Bhoja, 

The pillars being of gray lim-st-ne unsuited for 
engraving have undergone partial decay in some places. The 
surface has been eut through by lines which have deformed some 
of the letters. The right corner of the base of one of the 
inscriptions has altogether disappeared. Most of the other 
numerous Nagari-inscriptions lying in this building were 
engraved on durable black-stone-slabs. Many of them were 
used for the pavement of the central prayer-hall with thetr 
inscriptions erased, wh'le those that hava bem recently 
discovered, whether full or gragmentary have their inscriptions: 
intact. The pillar inseriptions are also telerably well 
preserved, probably because of their inconspicuous position. 
Lat: MaSJIT. Another memorial raised to celebrate the victory 


of Ehoja over the Chalukyas of the Deccan and Gangeya-Chedt 
3 


2 
has been converted into the Lat-Masjit. It is presumed that 


astery) which was 
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built up by Bhoja. But later on, in Hizari-Samvat 807 
(V.S. 1462=A.D.1405) , Dilavar-Khan-Ghort converted it into a 
Maszid, as is proved by an inseription on it. Nearer to this 
still lay an iron Lat. It is also mentioned in the Tazuk- 
Janhagiri, that this Lat was brought by Dilawar-Khan-ghori 
in that Masjid. The sam book describes kk king Phoja of 
Dara as a great king of India. In the time of Sultam-Mahommad 
the son of emperor Firoz of Delhi, Umnud-ashah Ghort was a 
arpointed as an officer of Malwa. He built up Jumma-Masjid, 
But when Sultan Gujarati conquered Malwa he to carry away the 
Lat to Gujarat, but it was broken into pleces. Its one piece 
measures 7+ yards and the other one 1¢ ge 

B.N. ae conjectures that probably, this Lat was 
erected by Bhoja in honour of his victory over Chedl 
Gangeyadeva and theChalukya (Solanki) Jayasimha IT of 
ehaneana Canis If this is correct it would be right 
to suggest that formerly, this Lat was known as Gangeya- 
Telangana Lat. Similarly, on his way to invade Dhara the 
¥ tropps of Jayasinmha II, may have stayed at about Nalachchay 
nearer to Tekari which may have bem ca’led by the people as 
Telangana - Tekari. As centuries roll-d on, the people of that 
loc:lity forgot the real story, they, imtead of 'Kanha 
Raja Bhoja and Kanha Cangeya and Tailanga (Raja)' used to 
say "Rene. a ja -7hes8 and Kahha ‘tangli (or gaigi) Télana or 


Garigx te1li', B.N. Reawopines that it 1s not wonder, if the 


games Ganzeva_ and Telanga (or failanga) began to be used in 
eae uals. da 1, pp.202-03,. 
255. Raia & hola (Hina 2a) Dele 
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eount iy Teleeene is synon ynous to this Trikalinga 
(ancient Geography, n.544. 
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their corrupt forms as 'Gangi' (Gangali) and Telana, 
respectively. If this suggestion is correct it would be 
natural to concede that these Lat and Tekari were named before 
V.S. 1099 (A.L.1042) because at that time Karna the suce*ssor 
of Gangeya had ascended the throne. 

Bue J aPUR-LAKE. 

The most wonderful of Bhoja's constructions vas the 
Sie ae feat of hydraulic engineering forgot*en by 
till its ancient bed was recovered with great pains by 
w.Kineaid. The lake spread on the valley of Betwa to the extent 
of 250 square miles. It seems that Rhoja was once attac’ed by 
an unsightly skin disease which was diagnosed as a kind of 
leprosy. No physician in the kingdom was able to cure him, 

He then restored a recluse for advice who prescribed tha the 
king should construct a lake larger than any other in "ndia, 
and fed by 365 springs, one for every day in the year, and 
bathe in it at a specially chosen auspicious hour, The royal 
engineers found, after long and tedious search the site for 
the constbuction of the lake, in the region of the head waters 
of the Betwa, °O miles from where Bhopal now stands. Here was 
an extensive valley surrounded by a ring of hills and in the 
hill wall there were only tvo breaks one a little more than a 
hundred and the other about 500 yards wide. Bhoja's engineers 
spanned them by two wonderful Gams, aach eonsisting of a bund 
with an earthern core, faced on the inner and outer sides with 
immense blocks of stone. The skill of the artisans of the 
period can be judged from the fact that the blocks were laid, 


one on the other without mortar, yet their edges fitted so 


258. ae Bik: tr 348-5 2 ff; defeneoe 1914, p.309 
Vol.t, 25.Map and Plate JRAS, 1916 
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closely thd the bund was absolutely water-tight. The focus 
of the bund sloped inwards from the base. The bund was 
about 40 feet high and 100 feet broad on the top on ee 
runs today a part of the road from Bhopal to Kaliakhert. 

But when the streams that flowed into the valley were 
counted it was found that they were only 359. The engineers 
cast about for means to bring up the streams to the mystic 
number 365 that were wanted by the sage; then a chief of the 
gonds who then (as now) inhabitated this bit of the Dandaka 
forests pointed out another stream nearby, which was fed by 
6 hill springs. The chief's name was Kalia and the grateful 
engineers called the river Kaliasot. Eut the Kaltasot which 
could increase the drainaze area of the lake by about 500 
square miles, flowed outside the well, enclosed valley, which 
was to be the bed of the proposed lake. To utilise the water 
of the Kaliasot the engineers built near Bhopa 20 miles off 
a magnifictent cyclopeandam constructed exactly like the other 
two, but immensely broad for its length and height, Thus was 
created a stora’e tank from which the surplus water could feed 
the lake during the 3 dry months that succeeded the rains, 
from here the river ran at right angles to its former course 
round the hills into the Betwa valley and became a most valuable 
feeder to the constructows of the great lake, because it carried 
the surplus waters of the great lake into the larger lake. 
"The greater dam was so constructed as to turn the Kaliasot in 
to the Betwa and from the top of the Eund the old bend of the 
Kaliasot can even now be seen. The bund itself is now so 
covered with Jungle as to be invisible unless when carefully 


serutinised, 
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Thus was created the Bhojanur-Lake " one ubbroken sheet 
of water excert where Islands added to its beauty. [t was 
in places 100 ft.deep and on all sides surrounded by hills. 
It was provided with the water-weir by means of"a cutting 
through the solid rocks of one of the lower hills on the 
east-side." It is at the *lunt apex of triangular valley 
opening from near the great dams and is protably 2 miles 
from it in a direct line. Its position so far from the cam 
affords another proof of the practical ability of tre Hindu 
engineers of the time for any error in the level would have 
qubkckl; destroyed the dam whcih, though stone-faced.on both 
sides, was filled in by earth and could not long have with- 
stood an overflow. These are signs on its rocky and un- 
broken sides which show that high water mark was within 
6 feet of its top. The water weir is now burried in 
impenetrable jungle and was accidently discovered hy Col. 
Kincaid. The vil’age of Dipa (from Sanskrit bvipa,{sland 
standing on a small hill and now a station on the Bhopal 
state Railway testified to the fact that 1t was in Bhoja's 
time an island, 2 miles in length spread on a hill standing 
on the borders of the B-ojpur-lake.Below the water-weilr was 
Bhojpur where more than one group of large flat stones mark 
the sites of Bhoja's boat houses. The people of the locality 
stilltelieve that they were used as a boat house by Raja 
Bhoja,who every morning used to sail across the lake to visit 
‘the fort or temples. In order to obtain “he materials for 
the construction of their mosques,the Muhamadans demolished 
many Hindu temples. In that ruined city are tre remains 
of a temple celebrated for its gigantic polished quartzite 
Lingam. Not far from tha northern end of the lake was built 
Bhojpal, Bhoja's-pal (Bund)on which nestles the ancient 
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fort to the west of modern c'ty. The fort is on ‘he brick 
of the storaze tank already described and is filled with 
remains of Jain temples and th fine sculptures that 
characterise them. Beyond the west«rn shore away on the 
mountains rose the powerfvily built fort of Gonsr defended 
by a deep dike cut out of the solid rock, The ast watery 
Plains cooled the atmosphere for several miles andheld 
up the water s> that the river Retwa was never in rissa’ 
Regrettably enough, this wonderful piece of ancient 
Hindu engineering was destroyed by Shah-Hussain, the 
greatest of the Mandu-“ultans, a Jittle more than 400 years 
after 1t was bullt. He coveted th fertile land which formed 
the silt-covered bed sf the lake for agr’ cultural purposes 
and ordered the smaller of the dams to be broven. Tt 
required an army of labourers to work for 3 months to destroy 
it and 3 years elapsed before thelake was emptied of its 
waters, at the same time it took 30 years before the hed 
became dry enough for human habitation, Shah—Mussain 
however, cid not live to see the ennsummation of his hopes. 
Then nu-erous little tewns arose where the lake existed. The 
Phogpal-rail-ay-station runs where Bhoja's pleasure 
hoats sailed in he breeze and Tndia's sons pass across 
the bed of the lake on whichsailed their forefathers nine 
centuries ago. Tgnorant of the history of the site, 
notwithstanding the silent testimony of the great bund, 
the ruined temples anc the lurge stone sillars of Bhoja's 
boat house nart, which they are handled by the Fatlway- 
engines-snorting with a speed unknown to Bhoja's hoats which 


ones silently slid along. Human eves stare unttellizently 


on the jungle which 4 é he 
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hills stand grim’y looking on and Vaughing at the mutations 
of human ambitions. 
The glory of the lake still survives in the well 
known saying. 
"Tal tn Phopal tel.” 
Lusaren Talatyan hin." 
"The lake 1s Bhopal lake, others are just ponds." 
dhe site of the lake justifies its reputation, As ome cli bs 
the hill weich stands in the centre anc upon which Phoja 
started to built a teple of 'S4ya, one can observe the huge 
bowl which once held the exnanse of water, V.u. Smith 
writes "the great Ehojapur—lake, to the south-ea-t of Bhopal, 
formed by massive embarkments, closing tre outlet in a circle 
hills was the no blest ronument, and continued to testify 
tn the skill of 4is engineers until the 15th century, when 
the @am was cut by order of a “uhamma an “ing, and the water 
drainec off 9751 
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Ehoja'ts love of magbhnficent monuments knew no 
geographical bounds, HKelics of the architectural activities 
of Bhoja can also be traced in the far-distant country of 
Kashmir, The Raja-tarangine ©. records that Ehoja, nce 
took a vow to wash his face every-day in water brought from 


'Papa-Giidhana-Tirtha’ in Kashmir. ‘le was enabled to fulfil 


this vow by the rood of*tcers -f a certain Padmaraja, who 
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excavated a temk for this vurvose at Yapatesvara, with heaps 


af gold that Ehoja sent. Kanatesvara, observes 1 .". gangu'y, 


53 padmeraja, a hetel-seller and a 


is the modern Vather.. 
favo rite of amanta, the contemporary King of Kashmir, 
trought Choja's vow to fruition by the regular desptch of a 
large number of Jars filled with the holy water from the 
'Tirtha', The remains of the enclosure which the emperor 
construct’d in order to collect the waters of the sacred 
spring, are still extant." "The latter now rises", says 
Stein, "in a cireular tank of atleast GO yards in cta-meter, 
which is enclosed by a solid stone wall, and by steps~ 
leading to the water.... .. From the formation of the ground, 
it is evident that this tank had been formed by closing 
artifictally the gully in which the spring rises on the hill 
sides."°o4 

Loecal-tradition runs that a "ing of the Decnan, 
ance being disfigured by the growth ofa number of horns 
on his head, took his tath tn that 'kunca’ (tank) and was 
relieved of bis trouble whereupon he reenrded his gratitude 
by surrounding it with awall, ‘fr a. Stein thinks that 
there is a gnod deal of truth in this story although in those 
early ages, there was less fucility for the conveyance of 
anything from one country to another. The Muhamnadan 


2 
historians 265 


relate that Ganges water was brought regularly 
to Sug t. af Somanat LC. Ga 266 

963. HeP. p. 277. 

264. L.T.( Stein's nnte,)p, 284 

265.1 Lot's Pistory of India, Vol IT, p. 269. 
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rightly suggests thit a great king tike Bho§fa could make 
temporary arranzements for bringing water regulerly to him 
from that varticular tank in Yashmir. 


Forts:- FORTS 
A 
Bhoja ts also said to have ennstructed a ‘Siva temple 


in the court of Chitor. Ye had named the Statue of ‘Siva 


267 


after his name 'Phoja Svamideva. 4s has already been 


noted, Ehoja and the title of 'Tribhuvana-Narayana.' 


Hence this statue was also called by the name of €Tribunvana- 
Narayanadeva.' ae 
Bhoja raised the fartnes: of Mandir or Mandapadurga 

and established a college which “oused seversl hundred 
studeneac Tn adcitinn he built bathing-ghats and temples 
at UJjayint. The old fortfications of Dhara are also 
attributed to him, 

Thus we see that Bhoja was a g eat builder, perbaps 


the greatest of the period under review. The most tmmortant 


work of Bhoja was the transfer of his \ringdom from Ujjayin 
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to Dhara wich he beautified with magnificent PUETSENES > 


267. this is at-ested to by a sentence. 
inseribed in an inscription from 
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This temple was rebulit by Manarana: Mokal in v.s. 1458 
(4.b. 1428) and in modern times it ts known as the temple 
of adbodji (adbhutjik or Mokkalji) Nagari Pracharini 
Patrika vol. TII pp. 1-18. 
269. do a well from there is, engraved the name of FPhoja. 
270. Veena, 1934, p. 153 I.k. Vol. 17 pp 350-35". 
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The Parijatmanjari states that he made Dhara a metropolitan 
town of beautiful vnalaces and pleasure-gardengs which were set 
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in natural surroundings on the hills around it. 
ta Bilhana’’* and cunningham, -”> the whole circuit of the 
palace wus not less than three and a half miles. The 
Parijatmaftjart eorroborotes that the city had 84 pevesee cae 
and the kings highway passed through it. The palace area 

in the city was clearly demarcated. 

Prof. H.C. hay opines that there is little evidence 
available to corrnb-rate the extensive building operations 
which are aseribed to Phoja in the Udatpur-Progasti but as 
Euhler has remarked, "it ‘s very probable that a prince so 
found of dtsplay as he must have adorned his capital and 
perhaps even f>reizn-sacred places with architectural 
monuments", But of these, thanks no doubt largely to the 
iconoclast‘c zeal of the early Turkish conquerors, very few 
specimens have survived t> ovr times@.° Les Gatsuiy 
states that he founded a city named Bhojapura and built a 
Jarge number of temples in honour of gnd Siva. 411 these 
attainments of Bhoja in different spheres of life establish 
his claim to be regarded es one of the greatest rings of 


mediaeval India. 
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& GEN Rab “ST TMaTS OF BYOTA'S CUSRACT ik 
ASEXKK 

Bhoja's versatility and achievements are, in a way, 
unique. He was an eminent author, and a seasoned statesman. 
His achievements at difterent stages as a King, an ardent 
fighter, and as a distinguished scholar were characterised 
by rare courage and decisive energy. aeknowledgec as one 
of the talented writers, he has to his credit a vast and 
varied Literature. «a man of high character, Phoja applied 
his schol rship and statesmans’ ip the betterment of his 
subjects and t> the enhancerent cf the golory of his faith, 
Ehoja umyx has acquired the training and culture rrescribed 
for a Fshatriyas rvler. 

Malwa was not merely the home of wealth and valour under 
Ehoja, but it was an abode of Lharra also. VPhoja was 
secular and benevolent king of high order. Throughout his 
life he stood firm in the faith of his forefathers. He 
Was a great devotee nf Siva, made pilgrimages to different 
religious plac’ s a1 over India, mmm& pave liberal donations 
and thus enriched all the r-ligions of the age, If giving 
of grants was generosity, his gemsosity had the magnificence, 
for he preferred to scatter inciv’dual- gifts rathersm than 
set up institutional organisations. He contributed much 
to Hea the cause of religion by erecting various temples. 

The Literary taste of Phoja was unbounded. He gave the 
kind patronage to the scholars, poets and the learned. 

He himself was a versatile literary figure, a polymath 
and a vboneer of the literary tradition of polymaths Tike 


Kshemendra of Kashmir and “Yemachandra of Gujarat. He wrote 
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books and verses on vertous subjects. Verse 18 of the 
Udalpur-PraSasti alludes to his extensive knowledge and 
bestows on him the title, 'Kavirajat, the ‘ing of poetd', 

He presided over learned assemblies like Sri-Harsha, Mihir— 
Bhoja and Mahipala. The Ehojasala at bhara was a university 
of all India importance. 

Bhoja has been the universal standard for comp. ring 
anyone who ts liberal towards Literature, The Rajtarangini 
says, "He (¥shitipati) and king Ehoja, famous for their great 
lL‘ berality, were at the same nomant both poets themselves 
and friends of poets! 

Abul-Fazl in the ain-e@-skbari mentions that Bhoja 
conquered several countries, He was xnown for is keen 
sense of Justice and for benevolence. “is court was 
crowded with 400 selected scholars.* Dhara at this time 
was the centre of political, intellectual and cultural 
activities. It was ’nown for its skilful musicians and 
learned scnobard.” Merutungs and & Ballala-Pandit’ bath . 
refer that poets and scholars from different parts of Tndia 
used tn come to attend the court of bhara with a hope to 
receive rewarcs for thelr . orks. Tn one place, Bhoja orders 


his premier "Let him, whe is a fool be outside my city. even 


(though) a Brahman, *«t him (who is) wise remain within 


Le Udatpur- ~Pragastt, v. 18, #.f. IT. p. 235. 
2e el. VIIT p. 96 ff, 

3. TaT; VII, 250. 

4._ain-é-albart, Vol. T. DP. 470=71. 

5. washes Vit Ty Ps 101. 

6. ~PuG. De 3° 

tae “ho ja- =prab anc ha (Louts Ne Gray) , De 27. 
8. Ibid. p. 27. 
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in letters ~tgrated to Lhara, settied ne manently there and 
sought their Livelthane for Thoja's liberal donations to the 
cause of Vinee. Rhoja, with the help of institutions and 
liberal tounties, boosted up the morality and intellect of 
the masses. Ye cannot be omi ted “rom any literary history 
of Gujardt. From a.L.940to 1050, Malwa and the mainland of 
Gujarat formed one integral kingdom and its greatest cultural 
and literary centre was Lhars,. Further, the literary activities: 
of Hemachindra were mainly insptred by Bin fa. In th Udaipur- 
pragasti he ts Be ce “er his kind head and ee! Kalhana 
in his peiehtae pict and M haan in his"Wavyaprakasa” praise 
Phoja for his liberality and benevolence, 

Bhoja,the greatest scholar of his age, steeped in the 
{mrense philosophical literature produced during two ts 
millaniums before his time, and the areatest wurrier of the 
century who ted tested catastrophic reverses of fortune since 
his boyhood, always arrived vith hin the thought that life and 
its enjoyments were uncertain as the waves of the Sea. He 
would frequently repeat to himself the fol’ owing en ae 

"Tf men bot saw the hand of death tmpencing over 
their heads; 

“yen fond would give no joy, much less th deads” 

that are not np right." 

The remars and quotations emhodted in the copper+ 
plate grant, show how the sense of transitionness ae 


things hed burnt itself desp into the soul 18 of Fhoja. 
9, Thid.p.31. 10. Gujarat end ita literature .p.9%- 


is Udaipur-Prasasti. p.235,V.17. ; 
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Merutunga f® narrates a number of anecdotes releting to 
Ehoja from which this extraordinary historical figure emerzes 
cleariy. Above and beyond the conquests he achileved, apart 
from the rich magnificence with which he adorned shrines, 
rivers and homes of learning, apnears the sage comparable 
only to the royal sages Janaka-videhi and Genadestneeii as: 

"o him virtuous deeds were the only justification for life. 
ag he got up every day he asked himself "what gond can T 
today’ One of his sayings indicates the spirit of a 
Karamavogin. 

"As men are always vetween the teeth of death, what they 
give and what they enjoy may alone be said to te their own, 
about the rest there is a doubt, The sun witl set in the 
western sky and t.ke away vith him pert of life. 

Men ask me daily-what's the news today? ire you quite ha’ 

and glad and well? How can we keep the body's health, Ts 
not our life departing day by Gay? Perform today the duty 
of tomorrow, the gebamnnens before the no-n, 

For death would not watt to see if yw have done the 
duty of the day or not. 

Is death now dead?Isold now decrepit? 

are life's disasters now destroyed? Is the rush of 
illness quite arrested, that all these men are lost in 
mirth"? | 

Power, glory und wealth which came to him plentifully 
had no permanent value for him. In one of the cerses he says: 


" Tf T have not given my wealth to supplicants before 
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Can any one man that is living assure me to whom this my 
wealth belong on the tags 
On his bracelets were engraved certain memorable sentences 
"Uncertain by nature is human prosperity; the time of 
possession is the time for testowal,Misfortune is certain 
to reach you cuite soon. 
Too late to #8 sever a chance for veiaistne.® 
F{lled with these thoughts Bhoja would go daily to the 
pavilion of distribution and bestow yold on petitioners 
waiting at his gate and summoned one after another by his 
attendants. This habit of giving away “is wealth to those 
who sought, hecame a vice and made wide holes in the royal 
treasury.His minister B Rohaka was alarmed but could not 
summon enoveh courage to protest to the king in person, 
against the extravagance of the royal Shree, 

The most pompous and richly adorned dresses of the 
princes could neither dazzle Bhojas' eyes nor could deviate 
him from his daily duties. He was easily accessible to the 
poorest of ris subjects. On one such occasion in winter 
season,when he was walking in front of a temple he heard 
a certain man reciting stanzas to the following effect. 

"The fire in my belly pinched with hunger,it blows 
and parches my lips.....sceee” 

The king summoned the distressed the sar ld 
and gave him a lerce present for this sally of wit. 
Numerous passages in the inscriptions as well as 
the Prabandhas, may lead the modern man to conclude that 
Bhoja was extraordinarily vain and was pleased with silly 


flattery. But the praises of the kine by his courtiers 


18._P.C.p.26- U\ THA AAA gra are AEN | 
19. Se en ee 
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and others were not intended to be understood literally, 
norwere they so. Indeed, even today the conventions of 
certain religious sects require that when two men talked 
together, each shovld call the other a God (deva) and himself 
a slave (dasa). Like the English worltts "thanks" these are 

but dead locutio ns, mechanically repeated and meaning nothing. 
Such specimens of conventional politeness out to be considered 
along with the words used when, as already quoted, the 

poorest of the poor unhesitatingly scolded kings of their evil 
deeds. These references are sufficient to ss actual 
relations between the kings and their subjects. 

Bhoja had the outlook of a Philosopher. As heard 
with indulgence Dhanapala, a fanatic Jain, who in a trechant 
way condemned Vedic-sacrifices and ridiculed Siva, his 
guardian-god. Even the sacred cow did not escape the poet's 
pointed shaft. But the emperor ieee followed his own way 
and cherished Chanapala as a friend". 

There is no reason tn doubt the authenticity of these 
stories. They show that according to the ideas of the time, 
the royal throne was not isolated by the atmosphere of 
divinity and kinzs behaved like ordinary men to all their 
subjects. 

BHOS.."S DEATH, 

On the whole, Bhoja was a beloved king of his subjects. 
His death was a great national loss. The friends and foes 
alike bemoaned his death by means of a number of elegies. 


after his death in C.4.D. 1054, the second empire of Gurjaradedga 
24 


23. G Ps p.68.P.C.p.40. 
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"When the devotee of Bharga (shva) whose brillia ce 
resembled the Sun (1.e. Ehoja) had gone tn the mansion of 
gods, the earth like Dhara, was filled with dense darkness 
of his foes (and) his hereditary warriors became inform," 

siinenas though attached to a rival-court, mourned 
the death of Bhoja in these touching words :- 

"Bhoja was the lord of the earth and not, indeed, 
comparable to vulgar eupaia woe is me, "Dhara eried to 
him (i.e. Eilhana) through the voice of the pigeons nesting 
on the lofty towers of her gates" hy dids't thou not come 
into his (Bhoja's) presence." 

an anonymous eulogy says :%0 

"King, when the cloud of your hand had begun its auspictous 
ascent in the ten quarters of the heavens;....4nd was raining 
the nectar flood of gold, with the splendour of the trembling 
golden bracvlet flickering like lightening, the river of fame 
became swollen, all Virtues were refreshed like the earth. 

The wide lake of petitioners was filled am the forest 
fire of the poverty of the learned was extinguished, 

Like the wishing-tree, having frightened away by his 
munificent gifts all powerty on the earth, 

Like an itnearnate Vrhaspati, having swiftly put together 
various compositions; 

In Radhavedha like arjuna, summoned speedily by the 
hands of immortals; 

Whose hearts were long ago made to wish for him aS 


his glory, for his presence, and soon to heaven he went. 


G- inkadevacharlta, xvi, v 3¢ 
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recited by one Kalidasa, a poet; 

"To day (hath) Dnara no foundation, Sarasvat’ no ener? 
the vonatiets (are) all scattered, king Bhoja gone to heaven". e 

If we sum up the career of Bhoja as a whole, we come to 
the truth that he left such deep imprints on the sands of time 
that he became the one great Indian-emperor remembered by prince 
and peasant alike even uptoday. 

Even whtle he lived, his name passed into history as an 
ideal king. He had a splendour of character which was left 
an ineffeceable tradition in Indta. Of all the great kings who 
flourished in India, it is only his name that remains from 
one end to the other as a synonym of learning and generosity, 
a distinction unique in the history of the world. 

Most sf magnificent of all the ktngs of India, Fhoja 
will umixks live in history even as the Udaipur Prasasti styles 


him.. : 
"The tllustr6us Bhoja, the poet king - 


He achieved, he gave, he knew. 
and what he did, none but he could, : 
What greater praise can mortal ever Aaa 
Bhoja's ability, his heroism and his unstained charity 
moved Gita, a cook by profession to seek his audience and ines 
“His valour has ruined the race of his enemies, His glory 
has filled the wide vessel of earth, His bounty has reached all 
the wants of petitioners, As each does extend to the stores of 
the great sea, His faith it does mount to the feet of the busban< 
of Parvati, daughter of the lord of the mountain. 


28. PC, pp.76-773 Bhoja-Prabandha, p.O7® 
29. Ud UoatpursPrasastt Pega a v; is. 
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CONCUUSION :— 


Our task of presenting a picture of the political 
condition in general and the cultural history in particular 
of tk time of Bhoj has now come to a close,and only a few 
lines are necessary by way of epilogue. 

Bhoja on the whole,occupies an important place 
among the ablest rulers of Inéia. He is remembered wae only 
for his political achievements but also for his scholastic 
and cultural performances through which he enriched the 
Indian literature and learning and brought a dynamic era of 
cultural reforms. | 

Bhoja was the first and the last in his dynasty 
to have ruled over a vast kingdom. He subdued several rulers 
of northern and southern India. He fought successfully against 
the lords of Karnata, Lata, Toggala and Konkana. TAPSSTUA ELE 
Jaya-simha 11,the chalukparuler of Kalyani, became the first 
prey of Bhoja's war mercenaries. The Kalachuri Karna and Bhima, 
the western Chalukya ruler of Gujarat were the other great 
rivals who challenged the power of Bhoja. But 1t was to Bhoja's 
credit that they could not do any considerable harm to his 
shinning career till he was alive. 

Bhoja struck a terror into the hearts of Kahmud 
of Ghazni, who was badly engaged in laying waste the prosperity 
of the entire nation. Apart from indulging his foes in 
incessant wars, Bhoja also showed bh high rank of diplomacy 
by maintaing cordial relations through alliances with 
certain powerful chiefs such as the Chola-monarch Rajendra 1 
ana the Kalachuri King Garigeya.Neither Vakpati-Munja nor his 
father Sindhuraja had left for him a consolidated empire. 

When Munja met his end,the empire of Malwa had almost collapse¢ 
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and his successors Sindhuraja retained no more than a precarior 
hold over the feudatories of outlving purts. With Malws alone 
as his patrirony, Ehoja buflt up a great empire. Through his 
chivalrous dees, Phoja extended the Paramaéra dominion three 
times to its former si:e. His imperial sway extended from 
Chamba and Thaneswar in the north to the Krishna and Tunga- 
thadra in the south:and from Dwarka to Kanauj. The different 
parts of the old Gurjaradesa had, for the time being, been 
brought together. Of all the Paramara rulers of Malwa, it was 
Bhoja alone who could put to submission several rulers. The 
saying of Alberuni and the Udal pur-Pragasti that Bhoja was 
the most powerful kind amotjg all ‘he powerful monarchs of the 
time,is not merely an eulogy but indicates a bare fact. 

Bhoja ascended the throne amidst the chaos and political 
disturbances. The contemporary rulers were fighting among 
ehemselves for supremacy. None of them liked to remain under 
the dominance of the other. The hunger for power and prestige 
had enveted the eves of every ruler of this period. Thus the 
national unity had become a thing of the remote vast. These 
were the internal loon-holes which paved the way to the 
foreigners to penetrate the pious heart of mother India. At 
this critical juncture, arose a shining star in the hortzon 
of the Paramara family in the form of Bhoja,who attempted on 
one hand, to bring the entire netion irto one whole and on 
the other,saved the country for sometime from the forelgner's 
devastation. His towering personality made his way easier to 
rule gloriously for about fifty five years, With his death, 
faded away the harmonising flame of India. The safety of the 
nation hanged first into the weak hands of his successors and 
later on, into the most cuarrelsome hands of Gahadvala and the 


Chauhana rulers.Prithvirdja, was the last flickering lamp of 
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the Hindu Kings after whom the entire nation fell prey to 
the foreign rule. 

With the emergence of Bhoja,co7mences the advanced era 
of constructive reforms {n a most conspicuous form. He laid 
down in a comprehensive manner the political concepts and the 
rules for the construction of navigating vessels such as 
boats and ships etc, tt was owing to his contributions in thts 
regard, that the naval warfare and navigation became within 
an easy approach of the later-kings. 

Although in the field of art and architecture, the age 
of Bhoja did not mark any especiality, at least the oid Indian 
styles continued to exist in their original forms. As has 
already been noticed in connection with art and architecture 
of the period, Ehoja, in parson,had built up several temples, 
lakes, tanks, forts and institutional buildings ete. 

The Soclety though continued in the old Smriti lines 
and the social organisation remained the same as in the 
preceding centuries, Bhoja added to them certatn liberal 
notions. During his regime the attempt was made to see that 
the qualities of a man and not the heredity be accounted for. 
Any one belonging to one caste, could freely enjoy the 
privileges of the higher castes provided he possessed the 
required merits. 

Religious-—tolerance was one of the important character- 
istic feature of the time of Byoja. In matters of religion 
every man was free to follow his own way. A man possessing 
extraordinary abilities was not only adorned by the laity 
but also by the monarchs, even if he belonged to anti-sects. 
Bhoja himself was an ardent follower of Saivism, yet he 
patronised the exponents of other sects also. The various 
bounties and preferences such as grants, donations and liberal 


patronage etc,were offered to different sects also without 
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any consideration of their distinctive nature. 

The most remarkable feature of the first half of the 
eleventh-century was the literary activities which were,pursued 
by the distingutshed men of letters and the poet-kings alive. 

No branch of literature remained un-developed. Various dialects 
got their firm footing in the soil of the nation and sanskrit 
language in particuler became more polished. Beside patronising 
scholars, Ehoja himself wrote a set of books on important 
subjects such as Astronony, astrology, Polity ,Dharmasastra, 
Poetry, Metrics, Lexicography, Music and Grammar. Bhoja has 
oftem been quoted by later authorites on various subjects. 

E& Kalhana, Bilhana and similar top-ranking scholars owe much 

to Bhoja's eontribution to learning. Apart from his own writinc; 
he accentuated the cause of literature and learning at different 
stages. By patronising the men of letters, giving the liberal 
donations and ty establishing various educational tnstitutions 
at different places, Ehoja proved to be a boon for Sanskrit 


literature. 
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BILETOGR«PHY 2 


Inseriptions, vlates and grants of Bhoja and 
of his contemporaries and successors, as published in the 
Epigraphia-Indica,Epigraphia Carnatica, Indian antiquary, 
Journals of the Bombay Branch of the Royal astitic Soclety, 
Asiatic Society of Benzal,and Royal asiatic Soclety fc. 
Indian Historical quarterly, archaelogical Reports and 
Surveys and Annual Reports of different conferences and 
Societies 6tc. References to these inseriptions, annual 
Reports and Surveys etc ca be found in the foot-notes in 
the Text. 

Almost all the works of Bhoja and earlier, 
contemporary and later writers bearing upon the subject 
have been consulted. The r«ader will find specific names 
in th foot-notes. 

ORIGINAL -SOURCHS (Literary Texts and Translations) 
BHOSAt- 


Raja-martanda (Kane in 4,B.9.R.I or Annals of pDanderrer 
Fesearch Institute, Poona Yol .XXXV1) 


Samarangana Sutradhara, Ed.by T.Ganapati Sastri(G.0.5. 
Vol XXV & XXX11) 


Yuk tL. Kalpataru « Ed.by Isvara Chandra Sastri,Pub.Caleutta, 
Oriental Series,1917. 


SarasvatiKantha-bharana-%d. by Ramacvami Sastri,Trivandrum, 1°48 


Sringara Prakasa uad.by G.R.Josver,Pub.by Pandurang,Javvaji, 
Bombay ,1°34. 


Champt-ramayana.#d.by Ramachandra Budhendra. 
Kurma-Sataka &d.by Pischel,&.1.Vol V1l11.pp.241-60 


EILHsNa:= Vikramankadeva-Charita,d.by G.Buhler, Pub.Bombay 
Sanskrit (and Prakrit) Series Bombay, (and Poona) 


HEMACHsANDRA:~ Dvydsraya Kavya,id.by aA.V.Kathavate,Pub.§.S.5, 
Vol 69 &76 Series L.XXV1 


Desinamamala, fd. oe ee R. eee aaa eby P.V.Ramasvami 
oona,l . 
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Kumarapala-Charita (cantos XY%1,%XV111) revised by P.L. 
Vaidya, B.O.R.I.Poona,1936-extracts 
Pub.in 1.4.1V,72 ff. 


KALHANA:~ Rajalarangini trs.M.a.Stein,West Minster.1900 


MERUTUNG&:- Prabandhachintamani,Trans.by C.H,Tawney,Put.B.1T. 
Hindi Ed.by Munijinavijaya and Trans.by "%.P. 
Dwivedi (Pub.cimhi Jain Sertes,No.1,1933.) 


PALMAGUPTA :~ NavasahasankasCharita, Ed. by V.S.Ifslam,Purkar, 
Pub.B.5.S.1805. 


BaLLaLa:  Bhojaprabandha, #d.bty Sashinath,Pandurang, Bombay 
BANDIT. 1896 2 is 
Hindi -Ehasa-Tika-Sahita,by Syama Sunderlal Tripat} 


; Venkatesvara Press,Bombay, St .2009 
MANDANA:- Parijatamunjari or cijaysri Hd.by Hultzsch E.t. Vol 
V1L1L vp.96-121 also separately Hd.by Hultzsch,Otto 
Harrassowitz,Leipzig,1906. 
DHANAPAaLA:- Tilakamanjari,Ed.by C.D.Dalal and Pandurang Damodar 
Gune (G.0.5.) Baroda,1923 Nirnava Sagar Press,Bombay. 
Paiyalacchi, fd.by G.Buhler,Gottingen, 1879 
DHANANJAYA: Dasarupaka, Ed. by Govind.Trigudayata; Ed.by G.C.0. 
Haas,M.a.Ph.D. Columbia, University, Indo-Iranian 
Seried,Vol 7, 1912 
KINSLOCK FOREES:- Rasmala Ed.by H.G.Rawlinson. 


BHAaTTa-HaLAYUDHA := Mrtasanjivani,&d.By Visvanath Sastri,Calcutta, 
1874, (Kavyamala Series,No 91) 
ARISIMHAs~ Sukrta. Samkirtana,#d.by G.Euhler,Trans.in 
Rnglish by E.H.Burgess,1.a.VolXXX1,p.477 


SOMESVaEA:- Kirtikaumudi,Ed.by 4.V.Kathavate and Kashinath 
Pandurang,Parab,Kavvamala,No.73. 
Surthotsava-fd.by Pandit sivadatta,. 

YaSastilaka Champu,Jivaraja Jain Granthamala,No. ¢ 
Pub. by Jaina Sanskrit Samraksaka Samgha Sholapur, 
1949, 


JAYASIMHA SURI:~ Sukrtakirtikallolini, %d.by C.D.Dalal,G.Oriental 
Series, No.V11 


Lek SMTDHAl AS»KEITVZi-KaLaPaTall te 


ee 


KSHMENLRAt- Suvrttatilaka, fd.by Durgapradad and Parab,Bombay,1881. 
Kavikant»abharana,Kavyamala Serles,No.4,1887, 
Aucttyawicdracarca.Kavyamala Series,1893. 

Samaya -matrika,pub.K.M.Xx. 


RBSTAG APE : * 
AMITAGATI:- Subhasitaratnasaméoha, &d.by Bhavadatta Sastri & 
Parab,Kavyamala, Series,No.82 


NaYaCHANLRA—~SURI :- Hammira-Mahakavya,Eng.Trans.by N.Janagdan. 
Kirtane,I.a.VolV111,p.55. 


PRIHVIRAJAVIJaY:~ Ed.by S.K.Belvarkar,Bibliotheca Indica, 


BHOJA-CHARITA of Rajvallabha 
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SAHANGADHARAGPADDHATI;~ Ed.by P.Peterson,Pub.B .S.S. No .XXXVLL 
SUKRANITISARA:- of Sukracharya,Ed.by Jivananda Vidyasagar, 
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